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John Cunningham 

Born February 17, 1794 Died April 26, 1865 
Likeness in 1860 


FOREWORD 


Effort has been made in this work to recount the history 
of the descendants of my grandparents, John Cunningham 
and his wife Rachel Wallace Cunningham, subsequent to 
1870. This was the year in which Our Family History 
written by my father William Cunningham was pub¬ 
lished. 

As recounted therein, his mother Rachel Wallace 
Cunningham was then a widow living in the family home 
at Blairsville, Pennsylvania, his father John Cunningham 
having died about five years before. The father’s history is 
fully given in the volume just referred to, however, a brief 
reference to his life will be of interest here. 

John Cunningham was born near New London, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, on February 17, 1794. He was the 
oldest of eight children and was but sixteen years of age 
when his father died on April 7, 1810. When about seven¬ 
teen years of age he went to Lewistown, Pennsylvania, to 
learn chairmaking. He spent three years in this work, 
after which he was employed in chairmaking at various 
points including Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. “During all this time a portion of his earn¬ 
ings was regularly sent home to his mother and sisters.” 

In 1816, John returned to Lewistown and in the fall of 
1818, having received an offer of work in Indiana, Penn¬ 
sylvania, started on foot to that point. The distance was 
about one hundred miles and the roads were extremely 
bad, however, on November 4, 1818, he arrived at his 
destination, then a small village almost concealed 
by the forest surrounding it. A few days after his arrival 
in Indiana, he attended a sale of lots in the new town of 
Blairsville, about sixteen miles south. It had been laid 
out in an almost unbroken forest of giant trees and 
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dense underbrush, at the point where the Huntingdon- 
Pittsburgh turnpike was to cross the Conemaugh River. 
John purchased a lot for seventy-two dollars and in the 
following year established himself in his own shop erect¬ 
ed on this lot. This was in a log cabin, the second erected 
in the new town. 

The chairmaking business was good in the village and 
community and John found ready sale for all he could 
make. He shortly met Rachel Wallace, who lived with her 
parents not far from town in Westmoreland County, and 
they were married on June 26, 1823. Seven children were 
born to this union. 

We are told that John early became “identified with the 
material, intellectual, moral, and religious welfare of the 
town. He had a large part in all plans and work for its 
improvement. He was trusted and honored by his fellow 
citizens by being called to a large share of the official duties 
connected with the government. Nor was his influence cir¬ 
cumscribed by the limits of his own immediate borough 
and neighborhood. The county and state felt it. The dig¬ 
nity and honor with which for a number of years he 
filled the position of Associate Judge was one of the ways 
in which this influence was exerted.” His death, which was 
attributed to acute bronchitis, occurred on April 26, 1865. 

Further historical reference is made to the mother, 
Rachel Wallace Cunningham, in this volume, followed by 
the history of the seven children and their descendants. In 
the year 1870 these children, enumerated in the order of 
their birth were located as follows: Mary the oldest was 
at home in Blairsville; Wallace was at De Soto, Missouri, 
engaged in fruit farming; William was preaching at 
Princeville, Illinois; Samuel and Jesse each had equal 
interest in and conducted a general store in Blairsville; 
John had half interest in and conducted a similar store at 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania; and Davis was cashier in the 
First National Bank at Blairsville. Mary and Jesse were 
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unmarried; Wallace had been married in 1854 and the 
others were married during the years 1867 and 1868. 

It appears fitting to quote here from the last paragraph 
of the history written by my father, dated January 1870, 
as follows: 

May our memory be such that succeeding members 
of the family will love to cherish it, and of their 
number may some one be found who will hereafter 
esteem it both duty and pleasure to take up the pen I 
now lay down, and continue these remembrances for 
the information of those that may arise in their stead. 

At the instance of other members of the family, the 
writer assumed the task of bringing this family history up 
to date. In order to tie the record into the previous history, 
it has been necessary to go back into the past, previous to 
1870 to some extent, and while much of the history writ¬ 
ten by my father was based on personal knowledge and 
intimate association with the principals, a great portion of 
this subsequent history has been obtained from relatives, 
and other sources, with which unfortunately such close 
association has not existed. 

Evidently anticipating the carrying out of his expressed 
wish that someone would “take up the pen,” my father and 
his sister Mary continued to prepare notes and sketches of 
occurrences of family interest. These were handed down 
to my brother John who contemplated continuing the work. 
His death in 1932 prevented this, but these notes and 
sketches became available to the writer and have been of 
great assistance. Much help has also been given by rela¬ 
tives and others, without whom this history could not have 
been prepared. Particular effort has been made to present 
truthful and accurate information, and the assistance from 
all of these sources is gratefully acknowledged. 

The total number now included in the history has in¬ 
creased from the mother and seven children in 1870 to one 
hundred and sixteen persons in the latter part of the year 
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1942 to which period the history has been brought. The 
occurrences subsequent to that time may well be the sub¬ 
ject for future writers who “take up the pen.’’ 

The global war, in which our country is now engaged, is 
bringing about constantly changing conditions. Young men 
included in this history are in the active service of their 
country. Others and those of older generations are en¬ 
gaged in war work of various kinds, and the family tradi¬ 
tion for loyalty and patriotism as established in previous 
conflicts is being upheld. The end is not yet, but as the 
pen is laid down the horizon is brightening with a glow 
forecasting the continuation of peace and happiness to. our 
beloved land, and the extension of these blessings to other 
lands in a measure heretofore to them unknown. 

James L. Cunningham 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
January 30, 1943 




Rachel Wallace Cunningham 
Born May 24, 1798 Died September 2, 1870 
Likeness in 1860 


RACHEL WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 

Born May 24, 1798 near Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died September 2, 1870 

Wife of John Cunningham 

Rachel Wallace Cunningham was the daughter of Peter 
Wallace and Jane Craig Wallace. Her life has been re¬ 
counted in Our Family History to which reference has 
previously been made. At the time this narrative begins, 
she was living in the family home on Market Street, Blairs¬ 
ville, with her daughter Mary and son Jesse. For a con¬ 
siderable period she had been a patient sufferer from a 
nervous and neuralgic trouble. 

Her son Rev. William Cunningham, author of Our 
Family History, shortly after his mother’s death wrote a 
historical sketch of the last days of her life. This has 
been preserved and, after a period of over seventy years, 
the following quotations are given from this heretofore 
unpublished memorial. 

At the time of mother’s death in September 1870, 
only Mary and Jesse were there. During the early 
part of this interval and for some time previous to it 
the infirmities of advanced years and gradual inroads 
of disease made deep impressions on mother. 

In November 1869 she was suddenly and violently 
attacked with sciatica in her back and right limb. Dur¬ 
ing the long months of the following winter she was 
called to endure acute suffering. By day or by night 
she scarcely knew an hour’s respite to her pain. But 
during these months so trying to her, so trying to the 
family, it was wonderful to witness the fortitude and 
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cheerfulness she manifested. No murmur of impa¬ 
tience crossed her lips, and often then as in all her 
later illness she exhibited the wonted cheerfulness of 
her former years. 

On the approach of Spring time there was some 
abatement of pain and during the Summer she was 
in a great measure relieved, but was much prostrated 
by suffering. During this Summer she rarely left 
home, attended church but once, and made an occa¬ 
sional visit to Aunt Knotts, to Samuel’s or Davis’. 

During her later years her affection for the family 
seemed to grow in strength. She showed tender inter¬ 
est in her grandchildren. Nothing afforded her more 
pleasure than to enjoy their company and listen to 
their prattle around her. The last visit she made was 
to Samuel’s on the 4th of July. She spent part of the 
day there with a few intimate friends. 

During the month of August the heat was intense. 
She was much prostrated by it. Toward the end of 
the month it was evident to the family that the time of 
her departure was at hand. Steadily her clay taber¬ 
nacle continued to crumble. On the evening of Sep¬ 
tember 1st we all believed that that night would be 
her last on earth, and mother herself although she did 
not say so was evidently of the same opinion. In the 
course of the evening as the family gathered in she 
asked us to sing. We sang “Rock of Ages”; “Jesus 
Lover of My Soul”; and “There Is a Fountain Filled 
with Blood.” At the close of this last hymn she said, 
“That expresses my feelings.” 

After the family worship, when those who were 
not to sit up went to bid her good night, she drew us 
severally to her with unusual tenderness and kissed 
us, thus giving to each of us what I believe she re¬ 
garded to be the parting token of her love. She was 
awake several times during the night, repeatedly asked 
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“What time is it?” and always was calm and per¬ 
fectly rational. About half an hour before her de¬ 
parture she took some medicine and then sank into a 
gentle sleep. As the light of morning appeared in the 
east, as the family stood around her bed, her unfet¬ 
tered spirit passed to the realms where there is no 
waiting for “the shadows to flee away” but “the noon¬ 
tide of glory eternally reigns.” 

Her death occurred on Friday morning, September 
2nd, 1870 at which time she was 72 years 3 months 
and 8 days of age. On Saturday afternoon, in hope of 
a glorious resurrection, she was buried by the side of 
papa. Dr. Hill aided by Dr. Collins and Rev. Jas. 
Davis conducted the funeral services. 

The image of mother, her daily life of love and care, 
will ever remain fragrant in the hearts of her children. 
Eternity alone will fully reveal how much we are all 
indebted to her kind instructions, her pious example 
and constant prayer. 

The Presbyterian Banner of Wednesday, October 5, 
1870, contained the following obituary: 

Died—In Blairsville, Indiana Co., Pa., Mrs. Ra¬ 
chel, relict of the late Hon. John Cunningham, in the 
73rd year of her age. 

Mrs. Cunningham was of good Presbyterian par¬ 
entage, and received, in early life, a thorough religious 
training. Her father was Peter Wallace, Esq., one 
of the early settlers of Western Pennsylvania, who 
was for many years an honored elder in the old church 
of Salem, and also the trusted representative of 
Westmoreland County in the State Legislature. She 
made a public profession of religion when com¬ 
paratively young. The time and circumstances of her 
conversion were marked, and her early religious ex¬ 
perience was peculiarly bright and joyous. In her 
more mature years she often lamented the absence of 
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that lively sense of divine things, and that warmth 
and tenderness of feeling she had formerly enjoyed. 
Her prevailing state of mind, for many years past, 
was that of self distrust and humility, on the one hand, 
and calm confidence and hope in Christ on the other. 
This continued to be the case up to the period of her 
last illness, which was protracted and severe. For 
eighteen months previous to her death she was a 
great sufferer. The furnace of affliction purified and 
brightened the fine gold of her Christian character, 
until the image of the great Refiner could be dis¬ 
tinctly seen in it. To those whose privilege it was to 
minister to her wants, both temporal and spiritual, 
this was peculiarly apparent, and upon her own mind 
the effect was such as to cast out all fear and doubt, 
and to fill it with a peace which passeth all under¬ 
standing. Often and tenderly did she express her 
wonder and admiration as she contemplated the mercy 
and grace of God her Saviour. This peaceful and hap¬ 
py state continued until she sweetly fell asleep in His 
arms. 

Mrs. Cunningham was a woman of retiring dispo¬ 
sition and habits. She looked well to the ways of her 
household, and great was her reward from this source. 
All her children, one daughter and six sons, are con¬ 
sistent and useful members of the Presbyterian 
Church. Two of her sons are elders, and one, the 
Rev. Wm. Cunningham, of Princeville, Ill., is in the 
ministry of the Gospel. “Her children arise up and 
call her blessed.” “Her husband, also,” while he 
lived, “was known in the gates, when he sat among 
the elders of the land.” He preceded her to heaven, a 
little more than five years ago. 
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Mary Cunningham 

Born April 26, 1824 Died January 19, 1915 
Likeness in 1912 


MARY CUNNINGHAM 


Born April 26, 1824 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died January 19, 1915 


Daughter of John Cunningham 


Mary, the first-born child of John and Rachel Wallace 
Cunningham, and their only daughter, outlived all of her 
six brothers. Her life was one of devotion to the family, 
first to her brothers and later to the younger generation, 
particularly to those who lived and grew up in Blairsville 
and western Pennsylvania. To those who knew her in 
later years, she linked the past, and those who had gone, 
with the ever-changing present. 

A quotation from the previous family history reflects 
her disposition and character as displayed throughout her 
entire life although when it was written she had lived out 
scarcely one half her days. It is as follows: 

She made an idol of her home, her heart was ever 
warm with affection for every inmate of it. At all 
periods of her life she showed a great love for literary 
pursuits. It was one of the great sorrows of her life 
that she had not been able to obtain a liberal education, 
and yet there were few branches to which she would 
have been introduced at any Female Seminary with 
which she was not more or less familiar. While at¬ 
tending select school she studied, in addition to or¬ 
dinary branches, others not usually taught there. In 
later years she pursued her studies as she had oppor¬ 
tunities and as William advanced in his course, there 
was scarcely a vacation for which some line of study 
was not laid out that they pursued together. 

7 
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Constantly, as her other duties permitted, she in¬ 
dulged her taste for reading. With poetry, history, 
biography, travels, various works of a secular and 
religious character she sought to enrich her mind. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, read at a period when much 
of it was not understood, awakened within her a taste 
for poetry which, as the years rolled by, fed with in¬ 
creasing delight on the productions of the various 
English and American authors. In prose, Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and grandfather’s little twelve 
volume edition of the Spectator led the way. Fanny 
Forester and Washington Irving’s Miscellany, Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson’s Essays, especially his Lights and 
Shadows of Scottish Life, Robertson’s and Hume’s 
Histories, Prescott’s and Macauley’s pictured pages— 
these with many other volumes, engaged the attention 
of her riper years. 

The results of these and other means of culture, her 
acquisitions of knowledge from whatsoever source 
drawn were, year after year with unabated love, and 
much practical tact and judgment, employed in en¬ 
hancing the happiness and welfare of the family. 

With the close of the previous history, Mary with her 
mother and brother Jesse was living in the family home on 
Market Street, Blairsville. This home which is still stand¬ 
ing and in good condition was built in front of the log 
house erected by her father in 1819. Here they remained 
until after the death of her mother on September 2, 1870, 
and the subsequent marriage of Jesse, and upon the death 
of her brother Samuel, September 30, 1871, she went to 
live with his widow Kate in the tenant house on the farm 
of Kate’s father Robert Johnston. This was situated at 
the southern edge of Johnstons Woods, a beautiful grove 
of virgin timber at the edge of town. Here she and Kate 
remained until probably the year 1875 when they moved 
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to the property on Market Street near East Lane which 
Samuel had purchased on March 25, 1869. This included 
a six-room frame house facing Market Street, and they 
made this their'home until Kate’s father insisted that she 
come to her parents’ home to be with her mother in her 
declining years. This was in February 1880, and then 
Mary went to live with her brother Davis and his family 
on South Spring Street where she had her home until her 
death. Here, as in her parents’ home a generation before, 
she bestowed her affection upon those about her and with 
much thoughtful care and self denial devoted her energy 
to advancing the comfort and welfare of the family. 

She was much loved by the six children in the home who 
found in her a willing and capable help in their school- 
work. Her wealth of interesting stories and anecdotes and 
her wide reading of poetry, literature and history, much 
of it done in early years by candlelight, together with a 
remarkable memory made her a very interesting person. 
She was a great Bible student and taught a class in Sunday 
School until within a year or two of her death. She had 
strong Christian convictions, was a member of the Wom¬ 
en’s Missionary Society and attended faithfully the regu¬ 
lar services of the Presbyterian Church of which she was 
a lifelong member. She was.a member of the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, graduating with the class of 
1886. She cherished old china, pewter, brass and antiques. 
The immediate family, relatives, and friends remember her 
as kind and thoughtful with a manner gracious and gentle. 

Her last illness was caused by a gradual breaking down 
due to the infirmities of old age. As always, even in this 
trying time, she was most patient and gracious through¬ 
out her illness and grateful for all that was done for her 
comfort. She spent much time in meditation and entered 
into rest quietly and peacefully on January 19, 1915. The 
funeral service in charge of her pastor Rev. Michael M. 
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McDivitt was held in the Presbyterian Church. Inter¬ 
ment was made in the Blairsville Cemetery. 

The following is quoted from an article published in the 
Blairsville Enterprise just after her death: 

Miss Mary Cunningham died Monday morning at 
the residence of Mrs. Helen S. Cunningham on 
Spring Street. 

Miss Cunningham’s life was remarkable for the 
years that she was permitted to live here. Remarkable 
for the even tenor of its way and for its sweet influ¬ 
ence for everything that was helpful, lovable and 
good. A sketch of her life takes in almost the entire 
time since the very beginning of Blairsville, as she 
first saw the light of day here within five or six years 
after the birth of the town, she being born April 26, 
1824. This was the stage coach era and the village of 
Blairsville then had but several hundred inhabitants. 
The life of the turnpike was short, the canal coming 
within a few years after Miss Cunningham’s birth, 
and twenty years later or thereabouts, came the rail¬ 
road tracks and the engines propelled by steam haul¬ 
ing passenger coaches. 

She made her home since 1880 with Major Thomas 
D. Cunningham and his family in the same building 
the Blairsville Seminary originated in about 1850. 

Miss Mary united with the Church here in early 
life and for many years was a teacher of a Sunday 
School class, and continued to teach it until she be¬ 
came ill about a year ago. During the war she was 
active as a worker in the Christian Commission Relief 
work. She was a beautiful example of a Christian 
life and was, as would follow, always held in great 
esteem and respect by the people of the community. 
In thoughts of her we think of the beauty and sweet 
perfume of the flowers, of the brightness of the morn- 
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ing’s sunshine and of the stillness and calmness of the 
night; such living is a benediction to all that come in 
contact with it. A devotion to and a care for her 
parents may have caused the choice of her life, but it 
will be remembered as a beautiful life. 




Mary Mendell Cunningham 
Born January 17, 1830 Died December 6, 1901 
Likeness in 1882 


PETER WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born July 24, 1825 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died August 25, 1875 

Son of John Cunningham 

As recounted in the previous history, Peter Wallace 
Cunningham moved to Blairsville in May 1867, bringing 
his family with him from Georgetown, California, to 
which point he had gone in 1854 with his bride, formerly 
Mary Sophia Mendell, who was born in Ligonier, Penn¬ 
sylvania, on January 17, 1830. The children of this union 
were all born in Georgetown and were: John Mendell, 
William Wallace, Caroline Mary, Florence Jessie, Samuel 
Davis, and Grace L. Cunningham. 

At the time of return to Blairsville, John the eldest child 
was approximately twelve years old and Grace, the young¬ 
est, was about two months old. Wallace, as he was gen¬ 
erally known, remained in the east for approximately only 
two years and for a portion of the time at least he was 
associated with his brother Samuel at 225 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, under the name Cunningham and 
Company. Their business card announced them as “Com¬ 
mission Merchants for the sale of Flour, Grain, Seeds, 
Wool, Butter, Cheese, Lard, Eggs, Poultry, Game, Dried 
and Green Fruits, and Produce Generally.” After a time 
the call to the West became so strong that Wallace returned 
in 1869, taking his family with him, and purchased a farm 
located about one-half mile west of De Soto, Missouri, 
which had then about 1200 inhabitants. It was situated on 
the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Railroad, now a portion 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad. 

13 
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This railroad passed through the farm which con¬ 
sisted of about forty acres of stony soil planted with 
apples, peaches, and grapes, which later proved to be 
unprofitable from a commercial standpoint. South of the 
railroad tracks was a level field of river bottom soil bor¬ 
dering the Joachim River which was devoted to the rais¬ 
ing of hay. The railroad track served as a walkway 
from the farm to De Soto and over this the parents and 
six children walked to and from Sunday School and church 
and any other functions, no matter how hot or cold the 
weather, and as the church was the center of social life 
little or no objection was offered to this walk. 

Wallace and his wife were both active in the Presby¬ 
terian Church, he being a ruling elder. The house on the 
farm was a pretty home place, a large two-story eight- 
room house surrounded by a lawn and many trees. The 
young people from the town always enjoyed calling on 
their friends on “the farm” as they termed it. 

Because of trouble in cultivation, due primarily to poor 
land and also to insects and disease in the trees, the fruit 
farm was not a successful venture financially and this fact 
left its impression on Wallace who it is said became “a 
rather sad and discouraged man” and his wife always re¬ 
gretted that they had ever left California. Because of these 
difficulties with the fruit farm it was gradually turned into 
a dairy farm and was being so operated at the time of 
Wallace’s death on August 25, 1875. His death, which was 
due to typhoid fever, caused the first break in the ranks 
of the children of the immediate family originating in 
Blairsville, their mother having died five years previous, 
and the father about ten years before. 

The death of Wallace brought sorrow to all who knew 
him. At that time his brother William was in the West 
traveling for his health and was with him when he died. 
The other brothers Samuel, Jesse, John, and Davis, and 
his sister Mary were in or about Blairsville. 
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William on the occasion of his death made the following 
entry in his Journal: "August 25, 18/5—.brother Wallace 
died sustained with Christian confidence to the end." His 
body was laid to rest at De Soto, Missouri. The following 
quotation is from an issue of the Presbyterian Banner pub¬ 
lished soon after his death : 

Died—In De Soto, Mo., August 25, 1875, Peter 
Wallace Cunningham. 

Mr. Cunningham was the oldest son of Hon. John 
Cunningham, long an elder and one of the chief pillars 
of the Presbyterian Church in Blairsville, Pa. He had 
many of the characteristics of that excellent man, 
from whom he received a most thorough Christian 
training. When arrived at man’s estate he went to 
California, where he spent several years of his early 
manhood. Thence he returned to his native place with 
his family, having, on a former visit to Pennsylvania, 
married Miss Mary Mendell,. of Ligonier, Pa. 

During his brief residence in Blairsville, he made a 
profession of religion, giving the most satisfactory 
evidence of a thorough change of heart, and an en¬ 
tire consecration of his life to Christ. He subsequent¬ 
ly made his home in De Soto, Mo., where he was 
elected an elder in the Presbyterian Church, which 
office he faithfully filled until his death. His last sick¬ 
ness was comparatively brief, and through it all, his 
mind was perfectly clear, and he contemplated the 
approach of death with entire calmness, never having 
a doubt or fear. He said to his pastor: “I did not 
think I could meet death so calmly; I am surprised at 
myself.” 

Rev. Armstrong, his pastor, preached at his fu¬ 
neral a brief and very appropriate discourse from the 
words, “To me to live is Christ and to.die is gain.” He 
said his text was suggested by an expression of. Mr. 
Cunningham, in his last conversation with him— 
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“Christ is everything.” Rev. Mr. Downer, his former 
pastor and intimate friend, also took part in the fu¬ 
neral service, and a large concourse of friends and 
neighbors, mingling their tears with those of the be¬ 
reaved family, conveyed his body to its last resting 
place in the cemetery adjoining the town. 

Wallace’s children obtained their early education in the 
Public School and High School at De Soto, and John sub¬ 
sequently entered Brown Academy at De Soto where he 
was studying law at the time of his father’s death. Soon 
after the passing of his father it was necessary for John 
to discontinue his course at Brown Academy and take 
over the management and operation of the farm. ITe was 
then less than twenty years of age and his sister Grace, the 
youngest, was about seven years old. Each member of the 
family helped in obtaining a livelihood, their living being 
made by farming and gardening in addition to dairying 
and raising and selling produce and stock. Under John’s 
leadership, with the characteristic courage of his fore¬ 
fathers, the family group consisting of the mother and six 
children was kept together. As time went on John and his 
brothers bought more stock, conditions improved, the skies 
brightened, and the family enjoyed a comfortable living. 

Thus we will leave them on the farm in De Soto in the 
year 1878 and in the following chapters recount the his¬ 
tory of the members of this family beginning with their 
activities at home on the farm at De Soto. 





William Cunningham 
Born June 14, 1827 Died April 21, 1879 
Likeness in 1872 


Rachel Latham Cunningham 
Born March 4, 1839 Died February 22, 1926 
Likeness in 1914 




WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 


Born June 14, 1827 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died April 21, 1879 

Our Family History records William’s marriage to 
Laura daughter of Linus and Gracia C. Aldrich of West¬ 
moreland, New Hampshire, on September 3, 1867, and 
her untimely death on November 7 of that year. William 
was then a Presbyterian minister in Princeville, Illinois, 
having been installed as pastor of the Presbyterian Church 
there on June 20, 1865. He served in that capacity until 
December 26, 1870, at which time pastoral relations were 
dissolved so that he might accept a call to the churches at 
Fairfield and Union in the Presbytery of Blairsville. He 
was admitted to that Presbytery on January 24, 1871, and 
installation took place on February 15. Rev. Davis of La- 
trobe preached the sermon; Rev. D. W. Townsend charged 
the pastor; and Rev. George Hill, D.D., of Blairsville, 
charged the people. 

The following paragraphs referring to William and his 
wife Laura are quoted from a historical sketch written by 
a member of the session of the Princeville Church soon 
after he finished his pastorate there: “Rev. William Cun¬ 
ningham was a young man, slender, pale, and thin, a per¬ 
sistent and thorough student, quick to think, a native of 
Blairsville, Pennsylvania, a graduate of Jefferson College 
and of Princeton Theological Seminary.” The sketch fur¬ 
ther records that in the second year of his pastorate, Wil¬ 
liam’s salary was increased from six hundred dollars to 
eight hundred dollars per year and comment is made on 
the spiritual blessings received and that during the years of 
his pastorate there was unity, peace and prosperity. Re- 
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garding Laura, his wife, the sketch states: “Mr. Cunning¬ 
ham was married to Miss Laura Aldrich, a member of our 
Church for years, a leader in Christian work, an organizer 
to direct and control, a counselor among her companions, 
public spirited, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary.” 

In the call given to William by the Fairfield Church, the 
congregation promised and obligated itself to pay to him 
“the sum of six hundred dollars in regular half yearly 
payments during the time of your being and continuing the 
regular pastor of this church,” also there was an additional 
compensation of probably two hundred dollars per year 
for the service to the Union Church. 

William preached his first sermon in the new field at 
Union on February 19, which was the first Sunday follow¬ 
ing the date of his installation. There may be some signif¬ 
icance in the fact that he was unable to preach on the two 
succeeding Sundays because of having contracted a cold, 
but on the third Sunday he was in his place in the pulpit 
and so continued for a considerable period. 

On January 18, 1872, William married Rachel Latham, 
daughter of Abraham and Margaret Latham then living in 
Penn Township on Frankstown Road about four miles east 
of Wilkinsburg, now a suburb of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Abraham Latham was one of the early cultivators 
of a vegetable or truck garden farm for which Penn Town¬ 
ship has since become noted. Rachel was born March 4, 
1839, in Lancashire, England, near the town of Wigan 
and was the third in the family of seven children. She 
with her mother and two older sisters came to the United 
States in the year 1843 when Rachel was about four years 
old, and joined her father who had preceded them a little 
over a year. He met them at Philadelphia from which city 
they traveled to Pittsburgh by canal boat, which was the 
most satisfactory means of transportation, other and more 
modern methods being then unknown. 
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The family lived for a time in East Liberty, now a por¬ 
tion of Pittsburgh, and then moved to Penn Township 
where for about three years they lived in a log cabin owned 
by one known as “Uncle Harry Morrow.” Subsequently 
they resided in another similar house for three years when 
Rachel’s father bought a house on the west side of Franks- 
town Road near Rodi which remained the home until the 
family was broken up and scattered years later. 

Rachel did not attend school until about eight years of 
age and although she could read was a poor speller and was 
usually at the foot of her class. However, she was per¬ 
severing and determined and eventually was pleased to 
hear the teacher say that she wished all her pupils would 
learn as fast as Rachel did. She was fond of school and 
when her mother wanted to punish Rachel severely she 
kept her at home for a day. When about twelve years old, 
she began helping to earn her own living by working for 
the neighbors. 

In the year 1852 her father went to California to seek 
his fortune in the gold fields and was gone for five years 
returning a disappointed and disillusioned man. At about 
that same time the family of Rev. J. M. Hastings was in 
need of assistance. He was Rachel’s pastor at Beulah 
Church and she went to them and worked from time to time 
for several years. 

Rev. Hastings proved to be a fine friend and adviser. It 
was through his advice and encouragement that she at¬ 
tended the Academy in Wilkinsburg, where he lived, and 
she worked for a time in his home for her board, fre¬ 
quently walking between there and her own home four 
miles distant. Thus Rachel continued working and study¬ 
ing until she felt she knew enough to try teaching. She first 
taught two months in' a Summer School located on a hill 
about half way between Wilkinsburg and Beulah known 
as Lime Hill. In the following year, evidently about 1857, 
she failed in her first examination for Public School work, 
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but tried again the next year and never after failed to get 
a certificate. She taught in the Wilkinsburg Public School 
and in the Kramer School on Frankstown Road just out¬ 
side of Wilkinsburg, and in several seasons taught for a 
month or two in Summer School which was then known 
as “Select School.” 

Following the advice of Rev. Hastings, Rachel prepared 
to enter the senior class in Blairsville Seminary and did so 
in 1860, graduating with the class of 1861. She had saved 
only enough to pay for one half of the tuition at that 
time, but Rev. Shepley, the principal, trusted her for the 
remainder which she later paid from that earned in teach¬ 
ing. 

Returning home after graduation, Rachel applied for a 
school in Penn Township and was informed that the school 
board had decided not to employ women. In less than a 
month, however, she was requested to take charge of one 
of the schools as the man who had been employed was not 
satisfactory and was being dismissed. Subsequently she 
seldom applied for a school as she was almost invariably 
approached and asked to accept one. Again acting upon 
the advice of Rev. Hastings, she took charge of a Select 
School in the Academy building in Wilkinsburg. She con¬ 
tinued in this position for two years after which she 
taught in her Alma Mater, the Blairsville Seminary, for a 
corresponding period which brings our narrative to about 
the year 1866. 

Tiring somewhat of her teaching activities, Rachel re¬ 
signed in order to be at home for a time. Before long, 
however, a friend suggested that she apply for their school 
at Lemington then a country school serving a territory just 
outside of Pittsburgh which has since been taken into the 
city limits. Lemington then consisted of a half dozen 
dwelling houses. Rachel accepted the position at $60 per 
month, a better salary than she had ever received before 
and was correspondingly elated. 
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At that time Professor L. P. Greves was principal of 
several schools including Lemington and Lincoln, the 
latter being located in what is now a portion of East Lib¬ 
erty. He visited Lemington frequently and at the ex¬ 
piration of her two years teaching there invited Rachel to 
take charge of room number eight, which was the most 
advanced room in the Lincoln School, in a new building 
which had then just been erected. She accepted this posi¬ 
tion in 1870 remaining there for a year and resigning in 
December 1871. At a special meeting on December 19, 
1871, the Board of Directors of Lincoln School unani¬ 
mously adopted a resolution reading as follows: "Re¬ 
solved that the thanks of the Board be tendered to Miss 
Rachel Latham for the very able and efficient manner in 
which she has so satisfactorily performed the duties of 
teacher in the Grammar Department of Lincoln Schools.” 

As already stated, Rachel and William were married on 
January 18, 1872. How they became acquainted may now 
be only a matter of conjecture, but it is fair to assume that 
it was somehow through her educational activities and her 
acquaintance with persons such as Rev. Hastings, Rev. 
Shepley, and Professor Greves. The wedding ceremony 
was performed at the home of Rachel’s parents by Rev. 
James A. Marshall then pastor of Beulah Presbyterian 
Church, and after the wedding dinner, William and his 
bride were escorted to Wilkinsburg where they took the 
train to Blairsville arriving there that evening. They were 
driven to the Cunningham home on Market Street where 
Rachel met new relatives and friends. 

After spending several days at Blairsville they went to 
West Fairfield to establish their home. They boarded un¬ 
til fall and then set up housekeeping in a house owned by 
a Dr. Taylor which proved to be old and in bad condition 
requiring much work to make it habitable. During the 
year 1872, William and Rachel spent a great deal of time 
driving about the country getting acquainted with the 
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people of the congregations which William served. She 
had a feeling of shyness and did not talk much to those 
she met and was pleased on one occasion to overhear one 
remark concerning her, “She is so plain and nice.” 

A son John Wallace Cunningham was born on January 
14, 1873. During the winter of 1872-3 there was frequent 
necessity for William to drive into the country. These 
trips, some of which were hard, were not conducive to his 
health. In December 1873 he experienced hemorrhages 
from his lungs and his condition became such that he was 
compelled to relinquish his pulpit for about a year. During 
this time pulpit supplies were obtained from the Western 
Theological Seminary and later a licentiate, Mr. Delwyn 
Hazlett of Indiana, Pennsylvania, was obtained. Subse¬ 
quently William was able to return to his pulpit and 
pastoral work but not for an extended period. 

A second son James Latham Cunningham was born on 
September 28, 1874. During the winter of 1874-5 Wil¬ 
liam’s condition did not improve and in the following sum¬ 
mer it was decided that he should try the Colorado 
climate in the effort to rebuild his physical condition. Ac¬ 
cordingly after visiting William’s brother John at Mount 
Pleasant, Pennsylvania, for a day or two, the family start¬ 
ed west from Blairsville on August 11, 1875, with Denver 
as their objective. 

They arrived at De Soto, Missouri, on August 14, and 
stopped there to pay a visit to the family of William’s 
brother Wallace. Within a few days after their arrival, 
Wallace was stricken with typhoid fever described as a 
violent attack with great prostration and on August 25 
Wallace died. William assisted in the last sad rites after 
which, on August 31, he and the family proceeded to 
Denver stopping en route at Lawrence, Topeka,, Salina, and 
Ellis, remaining for several days at various'points, and 
arriving at Denver on September 23. The family re¬ 
mained at Denver through the fall and winter and until 
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the month of June in the effort to benefit William’s health. 

As William hoped to be able to return home in a few 
months his pastoral relation with the Fairfield and Union 
churches was not dissolved when he went west. How¬ 
ever, his salary ceased from the time he left home. In the 
spring of 1876 he abandoned the hope of returning to 
active service and requested the dissolution of pastoral 
relations, which action was taken at the meeting of Pres¬ 
bytery in Ligonier. 

On June 27, William began camping out for his health. 
In addition to Rachel and his sons, John and James, he 
was accompanied by Rev. John M. Barnett a friend from 
Connellsville, Pennsylvania, and Mr. James McCune. In 
his search for health it is on record that they visited 
Golden, Black Hawk, Long Mont, Estes Park, Manitou, 
Colorado Springs, Garden of the Gods, Glen Eyrie, and 
Monument Park and “saw during the tour many noted 
points and much grand and beautiful scenery.” 

Doubtless an extended period of rest and quiet would 
have been more beneficial to William’s health than the 
camping trip in which he participated. Mr. McCune left 
the party about August 1 and Rev. Barnett remained until 
September 13 when William and his family returned to 
Denver and there spent the winter of 1876-7 and most of 
the following summer. Up to this time, health the much 
desired and sought for prize eluded his grasp, and return 
to Blairsville was decided upon. 

Much of the foregoing has been gleaned from a journal 
kept by William in those trying days. It contains the fol¬ 
lowing entry made after return to Blairsville in the fall of 
1877: “My health not improving, on September 18 started 
on return to Blairsville and on Friday evening September 
21 reached Blairsville. Stood the four days trip very well, 
lying in a sleeping berth both night and day. The rest of 
the family in good health. In view of the whole time spent 
in Colorado and of our return home ‘Bless the Lord, O my 
Soul and forget not all his benefits.’ ” 
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Upon arrival at Blairsville, the family spent a few clays 
with Kate and Mary Cunningham in their home on upper 
Market Street, after which they lived for a short time in a 
rented house near by. On May 15, 1878, they occupied 
the property at the corner of Campbell and Liberty streets 
which William had purchased in March of that year. 

During the eleven remaining months allotted to William, 
his condition for some time seemed to improve but later he 
was confined to his bed. He grew gradually weaker and it 
was evident to all, none the less to him, that the time of his 
earthly sojourn was nearing a close. He was a patient, 
submissive sufferer, calm in the contemplation of the ap¬ 
proaching end, and appeared more concerned for the fu¬ 
ture of those about him than for himself. His gaze fre¬ 
quently rested on a text hanging on the wall, “Thou wilt 
keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thee.” 
The time of William’s death was anticipated and with 
him then were Rachel and his sister Mary; also Kate, 
Samuel’s widow, and the family physician. On the after¬ 
noon of April 21, 1879, he fell into a deep sleep during 
which he passed to his reward. 

Funeral services were conducted by Rev. George Hill, 
D.D., pastor of the Blairsville Church, assisted by Rev. 
W. W. Moorhead and Rev. Wilson Donaldson and were 
held in the Presbyterian Church at Blairsville. The 
Blairsville Presbytery which was meeting in Greensburg 
adjourned its session and attended the funeral service in a 
body. Four of William’s intimate friends in the Presby¬ 
tery acted as pallbearers, Rev. John M. Barnett of Con- 
nellsville, Rev. John P. Kennedy of Parnassus, Rev. W. S. 
Miller of Monroeville, and Rev. W. W. Moorhead of 
Greensburg. 

The following paragraph from Dr. Hill’s remarks por¬ 
trayed his life and character: 

I have known William Cunningham intimately 
from his childhood. His life was largely one of 
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trials and disappointments but never under them all 
did he utter a word or conduct himself in a manner 
that could lead one in the least to doubt his Christian 
character. He was a man of patience and piety. Never 
did I hear him speak a murmuring or impatient word. 
He was preeminent in talent, preeminent in culture, 
preeminent in piety. I have never known any one so 
faithful in discharging his pastoral work as he. 

William’s death was due to tuberculosis and his body 
was laid to rest in the Blairsville Cemetery. 

On June 14, 1879, a daughter, Willia Cunningham, was 
born. She was named for her father William whose death 
has just been recorded. Rachel with the three children was 
fortunate in being settled in Blairsville. John was then just 
past six years of age, James less than five and Willia a 
baby. William’s brothers Davis and Jesse with their 
families lived there, as did Mary his sister and Kate the 
widow of Samuel, and in the succeeding years they were 
not unmindful of the widow and the fatherless. The wise 
counsel of Davis in particular and the help and encourage¬ 
ment of all assisted Rachel through many trying periods. 

In the fall of 1879, Rachel opened a Private School in a 
large building adjacent to her home. Because of her past 
experience and reputation as a teacher, she was quite 
successful in organizing a school, the income from which 
was sufficient to provide for the family. This school was 
generally known as Mrs. Cunningham’s Select School and 
by some as “Aunt Rachel’s School,” and during its span of 
life of sixteen years it was attended by hundreds of chil¬ 
dren of the community. The children John, James, and 
Willia received their early education at this school. Their 
father William had set aside a sum for the education of 
the boys and this was carefully guarded by Rachel for 
such use when necessary. 
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In the fall of 1885, the boys having completed the curric¬ 
ulum in their mother’s school entered the Blairsville Acad¬ 
emy, which after having been closed for some years was 
opened in an effort to operate it in conjunction with the 
Blairsville Seminary, using the faculty of the latter institu¬ 
tion as the teaching staff. This was not successful and in 
the following year the boys entered the Public School con¬ 
tinuing their education there and both were graduated from 
the High School in the class of 1891. 

In passing, reference should be made to Rachel’s gar¬ 
dens. She had a passionate love for flowers. Her flower 
garden was a thing of beauty containing almost every old- 
fashioned flower known, from the earliest crocus through 
the long list of tulips, marigolds, pinks, bachelor’s buttons, 
petunias, snowballs, peonies, and many others. These were 
cultivated largely by Rachel herself, but much of the work 
in the vegetable garden which was also cultivated annually, 
was performed by the boys as a contribution to the family 
welfare. 

In the fall of 1891, John who was then past eighteen 
years of age, entered Grove City College at Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, and James who was seventeen years old 
began a machinist apprenticeship in the shops of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad at Altoona, Pennsylvania. The mother 
and Willia remained in the home, Rachel continuing teach¬ 
ing the Select School, with the exception of one year when 
she taught in the Public School, until 1896 when she ac¬ 
cepted a position in the Blairsville College for Women as 
Head of the Preparatory Department. 

In the meantime in 1893, when fourteen years of age, 
Willia entered the Public School remaining there until 
1896 when she entered the preparatory course at the 
Blairsville College for Women when Rachel her mother 
was appointed head of that department. They lived at the 
College and spent the summers in the home on Campbell 
Street which was still home for the boys when they could 
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return. John had regular summer vacations, but James 
was able to get home only occasionally and for short 
periods. 

This historical record will now continue with the history 
of Rachel only and the account of the lives of the boys and 
Willia, except as incidental, will be given elsewhere. 

Rachel received the honorary degree of A.M. from the 
Blairsville College for Women on November 22, 1898, and 
continued in her position until 1903 when she resigned and 
took up residence in Pittsburgh on Cedar Avenue making a 
home for John and Willia. The former had graduated 
from Princeton and was then reading law in Pittsburgh 
and Willia was engaged in musical pursuits. In 1904 they 
moved to Wilkinsburg. 

John was married in 1906 and Rachel and Willia re¬ 
mained in Wilkinsburg until the spring of 1919 when after 
the death of James’ wife, Elizabeth, the two households 
were united. James and Willia with their mother then 
lived at 6118 Callery Street, East End, Pittsburgh, and in 
a short time moved to a more convenient location at 5718 
Ellsworth Avenue. Rachel had then attained the age of 
fourscore years and was remarkably well and active and 
mentally alert. Her declining years were relieved of all 
responsibility, save that which in her desire to be of help 
to others she would not relinquish. 

Throughout her entire life, aside from her home duties 
and family responsibilities, Rachel was largely engaged in 
educational activities not only in secular teaching as already 
indicated, but as a teacher of the Bible. At an early age 
she united with the Beulah Presbyterian Church, of which 
her parents and others of the family were members, and 
early took her place as a teacher in the Sunday School, 
continuing at various places throughout her life wherever 
possible. 

Shortly after moving to Wilkinsburg in 1904, Rachel 
transferred her membership to the Second Presbyterian 
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Church there and was instrumental in the organization of a 
Women’s Bible Class known as “The Busy People’s Class,” 
of which she was teacher and continued so until her death 
in 1926. She was interested in the missionary activities of 
the church, and on March 17, 1920, was made a life mem¬ 
ber of the Women's Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Presbyterian Church by certificate from the Board in 
Philadelphia. 

Rachel was a member of the W.C.T.U. and of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle, class of 1886, 
and spent many summer vacation periods at the Chau¬ 
tauqua Assembly Grounds. At all times she displayed great 
interest in the questions of the day, and few persons at the 
advanced age which she had attained had a mind as alert as 
was hers. 

The Busy People’s Bible Class grew in interest and 
numbers from year to year and received favorable com¬ 
ment in county and denominational records. At the com¬ 
pletion of twenty years’ service in the school, her friends 
in the Second Presbyterian Church created a fund of five 
hundred dollars in her honor, the income from which was 
to be used in fitting the youth of the church for greater 
usefulness in the Bible School. 

On Sunday, February 14, 1926, Rachel taught her Bible 
Class as usual, and on that afternoon as was her custom 
she began the study of the lesson for the following Sun¬ 
day, in anticipation of teaching as usual. But the Great 
Teacher had other plans. On the following Wednesday 
she was stricken with an illness which developed into 
pneumonia. All efforts to overcome the dread condition 
were unavailing and on the morning of Monday, February 
22, 1926, her spirit returned to Him whom she loved and 
served. 

Funeral services conducted by her pastor, Rev. Hugh 
Leith, were held at the Second Presbyterian Church, Wil- 
kinsburg, on the following Wednesday evening and inter¬ 
ment was made at Blairsville on the following day. 
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After her death the name of the Bible Class which she 
had taught was changed to “The Rachel Cunningham 
Class” and a bronze tablet was erected to her memory in 
the chapel of the church where her presence had been a 
benediction. Of her the Presbyterian Banner said in an 
article published after her death: “Mrs. Cunningham’s 
life and teachings were a constant inspiration to the many 
young people with whom she came in contact during her 
long life. Her children rise up to call her blessed, and only 
the pages of the recording angel can reveal the many lives 
she has influenced for good. She is happy at the feet of 
the Great Teacher whom she loved so well, and whose 
precepts she revealed to others so willingly and unselfishly.” 




Samuel Cunningham 

Born August 28, 1829 Died September 30, 1871 
Likeness in 1867 


Catharine Johnston Cunningham 
Born December 31, 1838 Died June 20, 1907 
Likeness in 1867 



SAMUEL CUNNINGHAM 


Born August 28, 1829 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died September 30, 1871 

Son of John Cunningham 

The previous volume, Our Family History, relates the 
marriage of Samuel Cunningham to “Kate, daughter of 
Robert and Annie Johnson, of Blairsville,” on September 
19, 1867. She was born in Allegheny, Pennsylvania, now 
a. part of greater Pittsburgh, on December 31, 1838, and 
her full name was Catharine Maria Johnston, the last 
name being correctly spelled as just given. Her father 
was Robert Johnston whose ancestors came from Ireland 
to New York in 1794 and her mother, whose maiden name 
was Anna Maria Rahm, was of German ancestry. 

The wedding ceremony was performed by Samuel’s 
brother Rev. William Cunningham at the home of the 
bride’s parents just south of Blairsville. Samuel was then 
about thirty-eight years of age. It is related of him that 
“he was most sacrificing. He gave up his own personal 
desires to be of service to his family, even putting off his 
wedding for several years because he felt he was needed 
at home.” 

At the time of his marriage and for some years before, 
Samuel had been in the mercantile business and just after 
his marriage he was associated with his brother Wallace in 
such business in Philadelphia. This did not long continue. 
Samuel and his wife returned to Blairsville in 1868, evi¬ 
dently in the spring of that year as Kate, who had been 
raised a Methodist, is on record as having joined the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Blairsville by certificate on April 10, 
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1868. The partnership in Philadelphia was dissolved and 
Wallace returned to the west in 1869. 

Samuel returned to the store on Market Street conduct¬ 
ing it in partnership with his brother Jesse, each having 
equal interest therein. He was not strong physically and 
was advised by his physician to live in the country and 
ride a horse which probably accounts for the fact that he 
and Kate lived in the house facing the open field at the 
edge of Johnston’s woods south of the town. Samuel en¬ 
joyed the outdoors and was a sportsman in the fine sense of 
the word. Before his marriage he selected birds and had 
specimens of them stuffed and thus, assembled a collection 
of native birds the greater portion of which after his death 
was turned over to the Blairsville Library Association. 

A daughter Anna Maria Cunningham was born on 
September 8, 1868. She is described by one who now re¬ 
calls her as “a sweet gentle child with golden hair and blue 
eyes.” Evidently not being blest with a rugged constitu¬ 
tion, she was unable even with the care and solicitude be¬ 
stowed upon her to really begin life’s journey. She was 
early stricken with a children’s malady, not now a matter 
of record, from which she died on August 24, 1870. A 
second child Mary Wallace Cunningham was born on 
February 8, 1871. 

From notes made and handed down by his sister Mary, 
we learn that Samuel had been in poor health for some 
time and in July of the year 1871, desiring a change and 
rest he took a trip to Pittsburgh and Kittanning, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and through the adjacent oil country where he had 
an oil claim. In looking over this property, he was ex¬ 
posed to rain and cold, remaining out all night in wet 
shoes and clothing with the result that he returned to his 
home much worse for the trip. His health rapidly declined 
through July and in the latter part of that month he gave 
up his work at the store and in the succeeding months re¬ 
mained at home spending much of the time in bed. 
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The family physician did not consider his condition se¬ 
rious, however a consultant found his lungs seriously af¬ 
fected, and a specialist, Dr. Fleming, called from Pitts¬ 
burgh early in September, declared that Samuel could 
not possibly live for more than a month. 

What a shock to his relatives and many friends. Samuel 
was early informed of his critical condition and that he 
might not recover. He expressed surprise and said, “Why 
I had not thought of this, if it is so there are some things I 
must attend to. I thank you for telling me. I had rather 
known it.” Great was his Christian fortitude. He called 
his wife and sister Mary to his bedside and counseled with 
them and at other times desired to rest quietly, with few 
visitors, spending much time with his eyes closed evidently 
engaged in meditation and prayer. He was grateful for 
everything done for him and repeatedly thanked those who 
attended him and took great delight in hearing the Scrip¬ 
ture read and having hymns sung at his bedside. 

He often asked for his daughter Mary, then about seven 
months old, on whom he gazed with fatherly affection. He 
gave particular directions concerning her training, espe¬ 
cially her religious education, and on the evening before his 
death gave instructions that his Bible should be kept for 
her and inscribed, “My parting gift to my daughter with 
her father’s blessing.” 

Throughout the month of September, Samuel gradually 
weakened and became very tired and on the morning of 
September 30, 1871, he was released from his suffering. 
The funeral service was conducted by Rev. George Hill, 
D.D., pastor of the Presbyterian Church of which Samuel 
was a member, and burial was in the Blairsville Cemetery. 

Shortly after his death the following obituary written by 
Rev. George .Hill, D.D., appeared in the Presbyterian 
Banner : 

Died—In Blairsville, Pa. September 30, 1871, Mr. 

Samuel Cunningham, in the 42nd year of his age. 
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Mr. Cunningham was a son of the late venerable 
Judge John Cunningham, of Blairsville; and he was 
a son not unworthy of his godly and useful father. 
His character was one of rare excellence; its marked 
characteristics being humility, meekness, guilelessness, 
and extreme conscientiousness. In his family rela¬ 
tions, as a son, a brother, a husband; and a father; in 
his business and social relations, as a merchant and a 
citizen; and in his relations to the church, as a mem¬ 
ber, an office-bearer and a Sabbath School teacher, his 
life was one which deserves to be studied as a pattern. 
Next to the grace of God, his life was what it was 
mainly through the operation of two causes; a most 
trembling desire to be conformed in all things to God’s 
law, and the constraining influence of the love of 
Christ. He brought every doubtful question of duty 
severely to this test. Is it in accordance with God’s 
word, and will it glorify my Redeemer? And yet he 
did not trust to the decisions of his own judgment in 
such cases. He was a man of prayer. Not only in 
secret did he ask counsel of God, but, in cases of un¬ 
usual perplexity or difficulty, he would say to his 
brothers—his partners in business—Let us ask divine 
direction. Such was his life; it will surprise no one, 
therefore, to know that his death was peaceful, hope¬ 
ful, confident. 

After Samuel’s death which occurred about thirteen 
months subsequent to the death of their first born, Kate’s 
grief was augmented by the death of the second child 
Mary. She like a delicate flower drooped and faded away 
and the young spirit departed on December 24, 1871. The 
following. obituary and comment was published in the 
Presbyterian Banner: 

Died—December 24th, 1871, Mary Wallace, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr. Samuel and Mrs. Kate Cunningham, aged 
ten months. 
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“Thy judgments, O Lord, are a great deep.” In 
less than three months, to be written a widow, and 
childless—another sweet prattler having been taken 
away, but a little more than a year ago—this, to the 
eye of sense, seems hard. Thanks for the grace which 
enables the stricken one to say, “I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth, because Thou didst it.” 

The bodies of both children were laid in the family lot 
at Blairsville Cemetery. 

Following Samuel's death, his sister Mary who had 
been living at the family home on Market Street went to 
live with Kate and they remained together, as recounted in 
the history of Mary’s life, until February 1880 when Kate 
returned to her parents’ home. 

In early girlhood, Kate had united with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and when married transferred her mem-: 
bership to the Presbyterian Church, to which her husband 
belonged. She remained a member of that church until 
returning to her mother’s home when she returned also to 
the Methodist Church. She was associated with the mis¬ 
sionary societies and was interested in the Methodist Dea¬ 
coness movement, and in the year 1886 built a frame cot¬ 
tage for the use of their membership at Ridgeview Park, a 
Methodist Summer Camp Meeting Ground in Chestnut 
Ridge of the Allegheny Mountains about five miles from 
Blairsville. This cottage was provided with a large room 
on the first floor for meetings and assembly with sleeping 
accommodations for a number on the second floor. 

From its inception, Kate was identified with the 
W.C.T.U. being corresponding secretary for the Indiana 
County organization for several years. While in this of¬ 
fice she personally financed the employment of a speaker 
who traveled through the country bringing the organization 
to the attention of smaller and remote communities. Many 
local unions were organized and the membership in the 
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society was doubled. She missed no opportunity to oppose 
the liquor traffic and although she practiced economy and 
self denial in her own life she was generous to a fault in 
the support of those which she considered worthy causes. 

Every organization in the church was aided by her to 
the extent of her financial ability, and there were few 
causes of either local, national, or international importance 
which if sponsored by her church did not have her support. 
She learned the deaf and dumb alphabet in order that she 
might teach the Scriptures to a deaf-mute and was ever 
helpful to her family and friends. 

Kate was a member of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, graduating with the class of 1886, and 
subsequently did supplemental reading for which she re¬ 
ceived special recognition in seals added to her diploma. 
She was a great reader, taking advantage of the books in 
the local Sunday-school libraries and in the libraries of 
relatives and friends as well as the town library. She was 
an early subscriber to the Blairsville Library Association 
and continued in its support throughout her life. Kate 
was interested in civic affairs generally and was one of 
two Blairsville women appointed to collect work of Indiana 
County women for exhibition at the Columbia Exposition 
in Chicago in 1893. 

Throughout the years she clipped articles from papers 
and magazines on subjects such as biography, history, trav¬ 
el, as well as sermons and addresses and preserved them 
in scrapbooks making an excellent collection which has 
continued to be of real value. She also had a large col¬ 
lection of stamps in which she was much interested and 
exchanged specimens with many persons of like taste. 

Kate was always interested in gardening, growing both 
flowers and vegetables. After the death of Samuel and the 
children she made a study of botany including an her¬ 
barium of plants from many parts of the world which she 
later donated to the State Normal School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 
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In the year 1887, Kate moved with her parents into the 
home her father had built on the Johnston property near 
“the big gate” at the end of Walnut Street where she re¬ 
mained until the end of her life. Her father died on March 
9, 1888, and her mother on September 18, 1894. In her 
later years she suffered from arthritis which was later 
diagnosed as creeping paralysis. 

She had a wonderful memory and was reminiscent of 
many interesting historical facts. Toward the close of her 
life she committed to memory each week a hymn published 
in the church paper, thus adding to her large fund of 
scriptural and religious knowledge. At her father’s re¬ 
quest, when he was too feeble to do so, she conducted 
family worship, and continued the practice daily until the 
day before her death. 

Her mind was remarkably clear to the moment of her 
passing and one who was then present said of her, “She 
went from earth to heaven in full consciousness of the 
change of worlds.” Her death occurred on June 20, 1907. 
The funeral service which was held in her home was con¬ 
ducted by her pastor Rev. Thomas F. Pershing. Burial 
was in Blairsville Cemetery and the stone marking her 
resting place bears the words “She hath done what she 
could.” 




Jesse Alexander Cunningham 
Born April 19, 1831 Died May 22, 1913 
Likeness in 1890 



. Nannie McFarren Cunningham 
Born April 29, 1844 Died March 14, 1938 
Likeness in 1935 


JESSE ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM 

Born April 19, 1831 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died May 22, 1913 

Son of John Cunningham 


Jesse A. Cunningham at the close of the previous nar- 
rative of Our Family History is found in the year 1870 as 
having equal interest with his brother Samuel in a general 
store conducted in Blairsville just above the old home on 
Market Street. The store building, now long since re¬ 
moved, is remembered as being of frame construction two 
stories high and probably thirty feet wide. It extended 
back for what appeared to be a great distance, although in 
reality it was probably not over 125 feet, to a space in the 
rear where hitching posts were provided for customers to 
tie their horses. An alley separating the store from the old 
home provided easy access to the rear lot as well as to a 
narrow loading and unloading platform located along the 
side and toward the rear of the store. 

Jesse was the only one of the boys then unmarried and 
he and his sister Mary, also unmarried, lived with their 
mother in the old home referred to. Although a prominent 
merchant, Jesse had not married even though all of his 
brothers including John and Davis both younger, and the 
latter eight years his junior, had done so. 

As he approached the age of forty, who can now tell of 
the sly thrusts or even the open criticism, because of his 
remaining in single blessedness. Howbeit he had been 
marked by fate. Some years before a young lady had 
graduated from the Blairsville Female Seminary, comely 
and vivacious, with a keen intellect and interesting as a 
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conversationalist. Jesse with his sense of humor and love 
of fun found her most companionable. In clue time it was 
whispered about that they were engaged and plans were 
made for the wedding. 

The death of Jesse’s mother on September 2, 1870, as 
already told, brought sorrow to the household and com¬ 
munity but doubtless in compliance with his mother’s wish 
that. the date be not postponed, and more quietly than 
originally planned, Jesse and Nannie McFarren were mar¬ 
ried on October 4, 1870. 

She was born at Congruity, Pennsylvania, April 29, 
1844, the daughter of Rev. Samuel McFarren, D.D., and 
Harriet Caldwell McFarren. There her father was pastor 
of the Presbyterian Church for the period October 3, 1827, 
to November 8, 1869. He is described as a gentleman 
farmer as well as a minister of the Gospel, and he owned 
and lived on the farm immediately below the church in this 
rural community situated about twenty-five miles east of 
Pittsburgh. His daughters were educated at the Blairsville 
Female Seminary from which Nannie was graduated in 
1864. After her graduation she lived at the family home 
at Congruity and in 1869 moved to Blairsville with the 
family, occupying the house that her father had built at 
the southeast corner of Campbell and Stewart streets. 

^ After their marriage Jesse and Nannie lived in the 
Cunningham family home on Market Street. Jesse and his 
brother Samuel continued to operate the store until 
Samuel’s death on September 30, 1871. Jesse then re¬ 
mained in full charge conducting the store with varying 
success. His business card proclaimed him as “Dealer in 
Dry Goods, Carpets, Boots and Shoes, Notions, Oil cloths, 
Groceries and Cabinet Organs” and added the words 
“Agency for Mme. Demorests reliable patterns.” Jesse 
was described as a just man who always tempered his 
judgments with humaneness and charity. He once re¬ 
marked to a friend, speaking of the large list of persons in- 
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debted to him, “There are many persons who would pay 
me if they had the means to pay.” This list was probably 
his undoing. 

On November 26, 1886, the Blairsville Enterprise con¬ 
tained the following item, “Mr. J. A. Cunningham has de¬ 
cided to close out his business. This is an old established 
stand and will be much missed among our merchants.” 
Early in 1887 the business was settled at auction. In those 
days, an auction sale was an important event in Blairs¬ 
ville, particularly when it involved a store which had been 
in business for over thirty years. Chester Davis the auc¬ 
tioneer was also a furniture dealer and undertaker, large 
and rotund in person. Who of those attending the sales 
does not recall his remark as he exhibited a piece of wear¬ 
ing apparel, “Better be out of the world than out of the 
fashion,” invariably made regardless of the age or style of 
the article displayed? And invariably after a sale was 
consummated to the highest bidder came the comment, “I 
thank you and you’ll thank me.” 

After the death of Rev. McFarren on August 1, 1870, 
his wife Harriet and daughter of the same name, Nannie’s 
mother and sister, joined Jesse’s household and the family 
moved into a residence on Walnut Street across from the 
Seminary, the Alma Mater of Harriet and Nannie. 

For several years prior to his marriage, Jesse had been 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church, and superintendent of 
the Sunday School. Subsequently he and Nannie were 
much engaged in Christian work including teaching in the 
local Sunday School, and on Sunday afternoon driving 
five miles to a schoolhouse on Chestnut Ridge to conduct a 
Sunday School which they had organized. 

Nannie was a member of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, class of 1886, and was interested in the 
local missionary societies, the W.C.T.U. and similar or¬ 
ganizations. After Jesse’s sale of his business he retired 
from active business life and participated in civic and 
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religious activities. Physically frail, he was a lover of out¬ 
door life and was fond of fishing and camping and enjoyed 
the greater opportunity afforded him for such diversion. 
He and his brother Davis were leading members in the 
local post of the Grand Army of the Republic. 

In 1890 Jesse and the family moved to Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania, where they resided for approximately four 
years. There they united with the First Presbyterian 
Church and he and Nannie organized a Mission Sunday 
School in the Ludwick Schoolhouse in the spring of 1891, 
which was so successful that it developed into the or¬ 
ganization of the Westminster Presbyterian Church on 
December 3, 1891. Jesse and Nannie as well as her mother 
and sister were charter members and he was at that time 
elected a ruling elder. 

In 1894 the family moved to Mays Landing, New Jersey, 
where they remained for about a year transferring their 
residence to Hammonton, New Jersey, in the spring of 
1895. While the business reasons for Jesse’s residence at 
Greensburg and Mays Landing are not now clear, his resi¬ 
dence at Hammonton was that he might represent Nannie’s 
brother-in-law Elisha McCurdy Fulton, of Southern Pines, 
South Carolina, in his interest in a tract of timberland. 
Their summer cottage, called Cedar Lodge, was in the 
heart of this timberland a few miles from Hammonton. 
This location and the outdoor life proved beneficial to 
Jesse’s health. 

Rev. William Kerr McKinney, pastor of the Hammon¬ 
ton Church during that period, now writes of him as fol¬ 
lows : 

In every sense of the term Mr. Cunningham was a 
splendid type of strong Christian gentleman. He was 
a ruling elder in the Hammonton Church and al¬ 
though head and shoulders in experience, education 
and ability, above the other elders, he was a very 
humble, thoughtful officer of the church. Whilst 
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rather conservative in his evangelical beliefs and in 
his devotion to the Presbyterian Church, he was 
broadminded enough to recognize both the beliefs and 
services of other churches and other types of Chris¬ 
tians. I think I can say that for many a long day he 
was the leader of the church forces in the Hammon- 
ton Church. 

He and Mrs. Cunningham really started the little 
Italian Church which did a splendid work in Ham- 
monton for many years. Mrs. Cunningham was 
Superintendent of the Sunday School there and car¬ 
ried out a fine work both in an effort to Christianize as 
well as Americanize the many Italians that seemed to 
come into Hammonton at that time. 

Both of them were very much interested in town 
development as well as church work and in many 
ways took a deep interest in the welfare of the town 
and especially in relation to the many foreigners who 
were coming to America at that period of our his¬ 
tory. While living at Hammonton, Jesse was instru¬ 
mental in organizing The Hammonton Lyceum which 
was a cultural society where the programs included 
debates, review of books, discussions on political sit¬ 
uations and other town and national subjects. 

They continued at Hammonton until the fall of 1903 
when the necessity for the business contacts in connection 
with the timberland had passed and they moved to Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, believing that the climate there would be 
more beneficial than that further inland. Here they united 
with the Chelsea Presbyterian Church and in December of 
that year Jesse was elected ruling elder. He lived a re¬ 
tiring life and both he and Nannie taught in the Sunday 
School. 

Jesse’s impaired health was not improved in this coastal 
atmosphere and his constitution gave way to the inroads of 
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disease. He was then beyond seventy-five years of age and 
it had become necessary to give up all activities. During 
the last two years of his life he suffered at times severely 
but uncomplainingly, so much so as to elicit unusual com¬ 
ment from his nurses and physicians regarding his great 
nerve and faith and courage. He entered into rest on May 
22, 1913. 

While Jesse had suffered from a complication of dis¬ 
eases, the immediate cause of his death was pneumonia to 
which, after contracting, he fell a speedy victim. Fu¬ 
neral services were conducted at his home in Atlantic City 
by his pastor Rev. H. R. Rundall, and by Rev. Michael 
McDivitt in the Presbyterian Church at Blairsville, the 
body having been brought to his old home for burial. In¬ 
terment was in the Blairsville Cemetery. 

After Jesse’s death, Nannie remained in Atlantic City 
with her sister Harriet visiting for a period in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., at the home of her brother Samuel McFarren 
and in the latter part of 1914 she and her sister took up 
permanent residence with him in Washington. There she 
was a member of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and for many years a member of Constitution 
Chapter, D.A.R. She was also a member of the Federa¬ 
tion of Women’s clubs and the W.C.T.U. Her summers 
were spent at the assembly grounds at Chautauqua, New 
York, where she enjoyed the lectures, good music, and the 
companionship of congenial friends. She was a member 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle. In 1921 
she was elected president of her class, 1886, which posi¬ 
tion she held continuously until her death. 

After the death of her brother in 1928, her sister having 
passed away in the meantime, Nannie returned to Atlantic 
City making her home at the President Hotel and spending 
her summers at Chautauqua. Thus she spent the declining- 
years of her life almost until the end. Her last summer 
found her in a sanitarium and unable to enjoy the associa- 
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tions and friends at Chautauqua. Worn in body and mind, 
she gradually gave way to the inevitable and on March 14, 
1938, she passed to her reward after a long and useful life 
of ninety-four years. Her death was attributed to uremia. 
Funeral services were conducted at Atlantic City by her 
pastor and at Blairsville by Rev. Joseph C. Stuart, after 
which interment was made in the Blairsville Cemetery. 

A resolution passed by the Constitution Chapter, D.A.R., 
at Washington, D.C., May 17, 1938, contains the following- 
tribute : 

She was a peer among women, of superior intellect 
and discernment added to a simplicity and charm of 
manner that endeared her to everyone with whom she 
came in contact; a linguist of note, a congenial friend 
and interesting companion. She was simple in her 
tasks, appreciative of even the smallest favor shown 
her and above all she was the highest type of Christian 
Womanhood. 



John Cunningham, Jr. 

Born October 28, 1834 Died December 24, 1893 
Likeness in 1890 



Eliza Taylor Cunningham 
Born May 11, 1836 Died December 24, 1899 
Likeness in 1896 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM, JR. 


Born October 28, 1834 at Blairsvxlle, Pennsylvania 
Died December 24, 1893 

Son of John Cunningham 

The previous history in relating that John was married 
to Eliza Isabella Taylor on January 1, 1868, has mis¬ 
spelled her middle name which was Isabelle. At the time 
of John’s marriage he, with Wilson J. Barnett an old 
friend of the family, was conducting a grocery business in 
Johnstown approximately twenty-five miles east of Blairs- 
ville. 

Eliza’s parents were farmers living near New Alexan¬ 
dria, Pennsylvania, where for years her father was an elder 
in the Presbyterian Church. There she was born on May 
11, 1836, and with her parents and two sisters and a broth¬ 
er, spent the early years of her life which were saddened 
only by the death of her brother in early manhood. Eliza 
attended the Public School at New Alexandria, and as a 
young woman taught in the Country School near her 
home, sang'in the church choir, and was a leader in the 
social life of the village. 

After her marriage, Eliza transferred her activity and 
affection to her new home in Johnstown where John con¬ 
tinued in business for several years. Two children were 
born there : Jesse Edward Braden Cunningham on Decem¬ 
ber 19, 1868, and Mary Taylor Cunningham on January 
26, 1872. In the year 1873 Eliza’s uncle, Edward Braden, 
died leaving a large farm near Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania, 
to her and her two sisters one of whom, Sarah E. Taylor, 
was living with John’s family at Johnstown. She remained 
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a member of the household until her death in 1912. The 
other sister, Lydia Taylor Frew, was living in Aledo, 
Illinois. 

Although the grocery business in which John was en¬ 
gaged was well established and successful, it was thought 
best to give it up and move to the farm and this was done 
in 1874. The farm contained 160 acres adjoining the town 
of Mt. Pleasant. A large brick house, well built and ar¬ 
tistically finished, stood on a slight eminence surrounded 
by a lawn which fell gradually away to the fertile fields. 
The crowning glory amid the shrubbery and trees was a 
stately oak, one of the largest and oldest in the county. In 
the rear was a never-failing spring flowing in the brick 
springhouse, which kept butter and milk and other farm 
products cool in the hottest weather. Near by a large barn 
for stock and storage of hay and grain completed the pic¬ 
ture. 

In the operation of the farm, John concluded that he 
was a merchant and not a farmer. The actual farming was 
turned over to a tenant and John opened a grocery store in 
Mt. Pleasant which was very successful for a number of 
years. 

As a young man, John had united with the Presbyterian 
Church in Blairsville and was always interested in the af¬ 
fairs of the church. After moving to Mt. Pleasant, he 
became an elder in the Old Middle Presbyterian Church 
which was founded by Rev. James Power, one of Eliza’s 
ancestors. This is one of the oldest congregations west of 
the Alleghenies and is still flourishing. Later, John was 
active in the Re-Union Presbyterian Church in Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant where he taught in the Sunday School and took a great 
interest in its work. On Sundays the entire family was 
invariably found in the Sunday School and church service. 

In the year 1883 John and the family transferred their 
residence to Washington, Pennsylvania, in order that the 
children might have the benefit of the better schools there. 
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They entered the Public School and John was engaged as a 
traveling salesman for a grocery firm. In 1885 the family 
moved to East Liberty, Pittsburgh, where John was in 
business as a commission merchant. In the following year, 
because of failing health, he returned with Eliza and her 
sister Sarah and his daughter Mary to the farm near Mt. 
Pleasant. Jesse then returned to his studies at Washing¬ 
ton, after discontinuing them for a year, having lived with 
his parents in East Liberty as related in the history of his 
life. 

It was hoped that John’s health could be regained by re¬ 
turn to rural life. This, however, was not realized and he 
was not again able to enter active business life, and what 
later proved to be his declining years were spent amid the 
beauties and comforts of the farm. His daughter Mary, as 
related elsewhere, continued her education. After gradua¬ 
tion from Washington Seminary in 1890, she had re¬ 
turned to the family circle and was taking postgraduate 
work in art and languages at the Mt. Pleasant Institute. 
At this time Jesse was teaching school in Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania, where he continued until 1891 when he went 
to Greensburg, Pennsylvania, to read law. 

Early in the year 1893, John became quite ill from a 
complication of diseases, and as the year advanced, hopes 
for his recovery were abandoned. In November, because 
of an anemic condition, it was realized that he could not 
long survive. He passed to his reward on the morning of 
Sunday, December 24, 1893. Services were held at his 
home on the morning of December 26, after which the 
body was removed to the Presbyterian Church at Blairs- 
ville where the pastor and friend of his youth Rev. George 
Hill, D.D., conducted the services. He was assisted by 
Rev. John A. Marquis, D.D., and Rev. W. W. Moorhead, 
D.D., both of Greensburg. The church was filled with 
friends of his boyhood and later years, and his mortal re¬ 
mains were laid to rest in Blairsville Cemetery where the 
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burial service of the Masonic Fraternity was conducted by 
his brothers in that order who attended in a body. 

In addition to his church activities, John was a leader in 
Masonic, social, and community activities. He was an 
ardent Republican interested in local elections as well as 
those of the state and nation. He was genial, kind, and 
generous, described as “a highly esteemed man, a true 
hearted and helpful friend,” also as “ever joyous in the 
present and hopeful as to the future.” 

Eliza, after the return to the farm, had continued her 
interests within and outside of her home but her main in¬ 
terests were always centered in her immediate family. 
Soon after John’s death she and her sister and her daughter 
Mary went to Greensburg making their home with Jesse 
who had established a law practice there. In Greensburg 
she was actively identified with the Westminster Presby¬ 
terian Church. She was greatly interested in missions and 
was treasurer of the Women’s Society until her death. 

In the summer of 1899 she developed an illness that was 
diagnosed as cancer and after weeks of suffering, bravely 
borne, she entered into rest at eight o’clock on the morning 
of Sunday, December 24, of that year. It is striking that 
her death occurred at the same hour, on the same day of 
the week, and in the same month as that of her husband 
just six years before. 

. Rev. John A. Marquis, D.D., pastor of the Westminster 
Church, conducted the funeral services in her home and 
accompanied the family and friends to Blairsville where 
the body was laid to rest beside that of her husband. 






Helen Shepley Cunningham 
Bom August 13, 1845 Died December 2, 1919 
Likeness in 1910 


Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Born August 17, 1839 Died October 9, 1913 
Likeness in 1910 


THOMAS DAVIS CUNNINGHAM 


Born August 17, 1839 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died October 9, 1913 

Son of John Cunningham 

After the marriage of Thomas Davis Cunningham to 
Helen Parsons Shepley, daughter of Rev. Samuel H. 
Shepley and Pamelia P. Shepley of Blairsville, on June 13, 
1867, the newly wedded couple moved into the house 
on Spring Street, just south of Market, which 
was originally built for use as a dormitory in 
connection with the Blairsville Female Seminary, of 
which Rev. Shepley was the first principal. This was later 
known as the Ladies’ Seminary and finally as the Blairs¬ 
ville College for Women. The house was adjacent to the 
Seminary building and upon removal of the Seminary to 
the Walnut Street location, it was purchased by John 
Cunningham, the father of Thomas Davis Cunningham. 
Here Davis, as he was known, and his bride began their 
journey through life and here they lived throughout their 
earthly experiences together. 

This marriage was blest with the following children all 
born in Blairsville: Samuel Howard, born Tune 24, 1868; 
Helen Shepley, born July 20, 1871 ; Rachel Wallace, born 
August 15, 1875; Thomas Davis, Jr., born July 15, 1879; 
Mary Craig, born August 22, 1881, and George Smith 
Cunningham, born June 21, 1883. 

The fact that the first names of the children in several 
instances were the same as the first names of adults in this 
family, resulted in the older person being referred to as 
“big” and the child as “little.” Thus the mother was re- 
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ferred to as “big Helen” and the daughter as “little Helen.” 
Similar distinction was made as regarded the children, 
Davis and Mary, when differentiating between them and 
the father or the aunt who in the year 1880 came to live 
with her brother Davis and family remaining a member of 
the household until her death on January 19, 1915. 

When discharged from the army in 1863, Davis carried 
the rank of Lieutenant. The imposing memorial erected 
years later on the Gettysburg Battlefield by the state of 
Pennsylvania, in honor of her 35,000 enlisted officers and 
men who participated in the great conflict there, bears his 
name as First Lieutenant, Company B, 56th Infantry. In 
1874 he was appointed by Governor Curtin paymaster of 
the 10th Regiment, Pennsylvania Infantry, with the rank 
of captain and in 1875 was appointed aide-de-camp of the 
Eighth Division of the National Guard of Pennsylvania 
with the rank of Major, by which title he was frequently 
accosted and referred to during the remainder of his life. 

^ At the time of his marriage, Davis was cashier of the 
First National Bank of Blairsville which position he held 
until 1903 when he was made president and remained in 
that capacity until his death. 

He had a cheerful, sympathetic personality and many 
persons came to him for advice and assistance. Seldom if 
ever was it refused even though not only advice but ma¬ 
terial help was desired. In appearance he was outstanding, 
tall, erect, and broad-shouldered with clear and flashing 
eye. He was every inch a soldier, reflecting in his bearing 
and attitude his unswerving loyalty to his country. 

Small wonder that he was deeply interested in Finley 
Patch Post No, 137, Grand Army of the Republic in 
Blairsville, of which he was a member. Although the sol¬ 
diers who had served in the Civil War had other local in¬ 
terests and organization, the G.A.R. was not organized 
until June 4, 1881, on which date the soldiers met at the 
town hall for that purpose. Davis, as well as his brother 
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Jesse, however, did not join until October 20, 1882. From 
that time until his death in 1913 he was very much inter¬ 
ested in the organization, taking part in all its activities, 
serving on various committees ; he was a trustee of the post 
and in 1884 was elected its commander. In a tribute of 
respect published at the time of his death, his fellows in 
the G.A.R. referred to him as one whom they had “long 
regarded with the highest esteem as friend, leader, and 
comrade.” 

As a citizen, Davis was always found in the front rank 
in all movements made in behalf of the moral and religious 
interests as well as the material interests of the community. 
He was a man of high ideals and great sincerity in all his 
dealings, and his integrity was unquestioned. He was con¬ 
nected with practically every worth-while organization in 
his home town such as the town council, the school board, 
building and loan association and similar organizations. He 
was a trustee of the Blairsville College for Women and 
chairman of its finance committee, his deep interest in this 
institution being shown by the personal sacrifices which he 
made in its behalf. 

With other local men, he was interested in the Pittsburgh 
Cattle Company of which his nephew John M. Cunning¬ 
ham was manager as referred to elsewhere. He was a 
member of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Phi Kappa Psi Fraternity, and a member of the 
Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 

In 1895 he was the nominee for Congress on the Re¬ 
publican ticket but was defeated in the election. Although 
this brought some disappointment to him, it was not dis¬ 
pleasing to his wife Helen, who preferred the life in Blairs¬ 
ville to that of being the wife of a United States Congress¬ 
man as she envisioned it. He was a great reader and was 
interested in building up a good library for his family. He 
purchased almost every worth-while book published on 
Abraham Lincoln of whom he was a great admirer, as he 
was also of Theodore Roosevelt. 
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Although his interests were largely centered in and about 
his birthplace, Davis enjoyed contacts with friends and 
organizations in Pittsburgh, Johnstown, and other not far- 
distant points where he went from time to time in attend¬ 
ance upon bankers’ conventions, meetings of his fraternity, 
and the like. 

On July 1, 1913, exactly fifty years after Davis was car¬ 
ried off the battlefield at Gettysburg seriously wounded, the 
semi-centennial of the Battle of Gettysburg was celebrated 
in that historic town. The soldiers of both the blue and 
the gray were there living over together the experiences of 
the past. Davis rented the second floor of a residence for 
several days for the use of his guests who included his de¬ 
voted wife, all of their children then living, and members 
of their families, Howard, Mary, and George then being 
married. During these never-to-be-forgotten days, a ban¬ 
quet was given in his honor by his guests at which he was 
the recipient of a loving cup presented by his children, 
with Howard as spokesman, bearing his name and enumer¬ 
ation of the battles in which he had participated. 

Davis was a leader in the Presbyterian Church, having 
been baptized as a child and admitted to its membership in 
1867. He was ordained a deacon, March 3, 1878, and an 
elder on January 22, 1898. He was superintendent of the 
Sunday School for many years and was later teacher of the 
men’s Bible class, and was invariably in the sanctuary on 
Sunday and at the midweek service in which he frequently 
participated. In his home life as husband and father and 
provider, he was devoted and sincere and kindly and 
earnest intfie effort to “train up the child in the way he 
should go.” In this and in the care of the home, the un¬ 
selfish devotion and love of the mother, Helen, toward the 
husband and six children played a most important part and 
the life of these parents is a precious memory to them. 

Such was the atmosphere in which Davis moved and 
served, honored and loved and respected by everyone who 
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knew him. All of the children were given the advantage of 
college education as will be recounted later. This had the 
effect of reducing the family circle from time to time and 
the daughter Helen was the only one who did not leave 
home for an extended period either in attending school or 
in pursuit of a business or other career. The family circle 
was first permanently broken by the death of the son Davis, 
Jr., on March 4, 1912. 

A man of rugged constitution and apparently always in 
good health, his business associates were startled when on 
the morning of Wednesday, October 7, 1913, Davis the 
father was not in his accustomed place at the bank. No one 
realized that, when on the evening of the day previous he 
laid down his pen, closed his desk and walked to his home, 
he was never again to be seen on the streets so familiar to 
him or to move among those whom he loved so well. 

For a day or two he had suffered from what appeared to 
be a slight cold and on the evening of his last return from 
the bank a chill set in which in the early morning developed 
into pneumonia. His sister Mary and his faithful wife and 
daughter Helen were the only ones then living at the family 
home. His son George S. Cunningham, a physician prac¬ 
ticing in Pittsburgh, was hastily summoned and every as¬ 
sistance was given the patient in the grim fight. All 
through the following night he fought valiantly and those 
at his bedside in the morning hours were encouraged by his 
apparent turn toward health. However, even as they re¬ 
joiced, the summons came and on the morning of October 
9, 1913, he passed to the other side. The community was 
shocked at the suddenness of the blow. 

His body was laid to rest three days later in the Blairs- 
ville Cemetery with military honors. The funeral service 
was conducted in the Presbyterian Church by his pastor 
Rev. Michael M. McDivitt who preached from the text in 
II Samuel 3:38, “Know ye not that there is a prince and a 
great man fallen this day in Israel?” It was a masterly 
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address from which the following paragraph is quoted, “A 
prince and a great man in the business and general life of 
Blairsville, as a patriot, as a man in the family, and as a 
Christian is fallen this day in Israel.” 

Davis’ death left in the home at Blairsville his sister 
Mary, his wife Helen, and daughter Helen. Of the other 
children Howard was in business in Washington, D.C., 
Wallace was in kindergarten work in New York City, 
Davis, Jr., had died in 1912, Mary was married and living 
in Yonkers, New York, and George had married and was a 
physician practicing in Pittsburgh. 

History has already recounted the death of Davis’ sister 
Mary on January 19, 1915. The planning for the new home 
which had been interrupted by Davis’ death was resumed, 
and contract was placed for the work in the year following 
his death. This was to be built adjacent to the family home 
on the site on which had stood the Female Seminary years 
before. The work was proceeded with and the house was 
occupied for the first time in July 1915. 

As related elsewhere, Wallace returned to Blairsville in 
1915 after the death of her Aunt Mary, remaining there 
for about five years, during which period the home group 
consisted of the mother Helen, and her daughters Helen 
and Wallace. The mother was now past seventy years of 
age having been born August 13, 1845. The energetic 
though modest and retiring life, which-she had for so long 
lived in devotion to her family and friends and others in 
the community, gave way to a life less active. Indeed dur¬ 
ing those later years, a complication of physical conditions 
compelled a life of quietness. 

The hasty summoning of her son Dr. George S. Cun¬ 
ningham from Texas in the fall of 1918, when it was be¬ 
lieved the end was very near is related elsewhere. From 
this she rallied but during the following months it became 
apparent that the life of unselfish devotion was drawing to 
a close. She passed within the veil on December.2, 1919. 
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Funeral services were conducted at the family residence by 
Rev. Michael M. McDivitt, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of which Helen had been a lifelong member, and 
the body was laid in the Blairsville Cemetery. Death was 
due to uremic poisoning. 

The following quotation is from an obituary published 
just after her death: 

Mrs. Helen Shepley Cunningham, wife of the late 
Major T. D. Cunningham, of Blairsville, Pa., entered 
her heavenly home December 2, 1919. 

Mrs. Cunningham was born in New Gloucester, 
Maine, August 13, 1845, and came to Blairsville in 
1852 when her father, Rev. Samuel H. Shepley, as¬ 
sumed ownership of the Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary. 
She was virtually a lifelong resident of this town and 
was identified with all the religious and secular activi¬ 
ties that had to do with its welfare. She is survived by 
five children, one son having preceded her to the 
Eternal City. 

Mrs. Cunningham lived a practical Christian life. 
Her faith was pure and simple. She was ever kind, 
unselfish and cheery, in spite of the shadows that 
sometimes fell across her pathway. Her sympathetic 
and gracious spirit will be missed by all who knew her. 

The history of other members of this family is given 
elsewhere. 



PART II 

SECOND GENERATION 



JOHN MENDEEL CUNNINGHAM 

Born December 17, 1855 at Georgetown, California 
Died September 22, 1938 

Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

After the death of his father in 1875, at which time John 
was not yet twenty years of age, he continued the mainstay 
and guide in the support of his mother and family consist¬ 
ing of five children in addition to himself, although the 
others, notably his brother William who was next in age 
and later his brother Samuel Davis who was nine years 
younger, helped materially. 

John was much dissatisfied with the farm and felt that 
neither he nor his brothers Will and Dave would have 
much chance to advance if they remained there. He and 
Will agreed that one of them could be spared and should 
leave. It was decided that John should remain and in 1882 
Will left the farm and obtained employment as shipping 
clerk in the office of the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Rail¬ 
road at De Soto. About two years later, John married 
Sophia Eudora Mummert whose parents were Jacob 
Mummert and Elizabeth Koehler Mummert of St. Louis. 
Jacob was born in • Dusseldorf, Germany, and was of 
French Huguenot origin and Elizabeth was German having 
been born in Dusseldorf also. There young Jacob and 
Elizabeth were schoolmates and became great friends. 
About the year 1835, the parents of Jacob Mummert with 
the family migrated to America and settled in St. Louis. 
In 1841 Elizabeth’s father with his wife, son, and daughter, 
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constituting his family, also came to America and settled 
in Carondelet, now South St. Louis, and engaged in the 
real estate business. There in the new strange country the 
old friendship between Jacob and Elizabeth was renewed 
and eventually they were married. Jacob was an architect 
and designed and erected many public schools and business 
houses in St. Louis and because of his fairness and honesty 
in his business relationship was known by his business as¬ 
sociates as “Honest Jake.” 

Sophia, whom John M. Cunningham married, was one 
of -the younger of ten children. She was born at Carondelet 
on January 14, 1861, and was educated in the Public and 
High Schools of St. Louis and later finished her education 
in a small Academy selected by one of her brothers who paid 
her expenses while there. This was a private Catholic 
boarding school known as Mount Saint Vincent Academy 
located near Cincinnati, Ohio. The wife of this brother 
had relatives attending the Academy and although none 
were of the Catholic faith he was led to choose that school, 
and the fact that the tuition was less than at College doubt¬ 
less influenced him in his selection. Sophia welcomed this 
opportunity for education and was happy there and bene¬ 
fited by the experience. 

After graduation from the Academy, she returned to St. 
Louis and spent a year at home during which she applied 
for a position as teacher in the Public Schools. She was not 
accepted as she could not meet the requirements of the 
school board as a teacher of German although she herself 
was of German parentage. Sophia learned of a vacancy in 
the position of teacher in the Public Schools of De Soto, for 
which she took the examination and was accepted. She 
began her teaching career at nineteen years of age, and at¬ 
tended and taught a class in the Presbyterian Sunday 
School where she met John, “the milk man of the town,” 
whom she admired for the sacrifice he was making for his 
mother and family and they became fast friends. This 
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friendship developed into love and marriage and they 
started on life’s journey together being married on June 12, 
1884. John was now twenty-nine years of age. Their first 
child, Wallace Adam Cunningham, was born on December 
3, 1885, at De Soto, Missouri. At this time John’s brother 
Will was employed at De Soto. Of his sisters, Caroline 
Mary had graduated from Synodical College at Fulton, 
Missouri, and was teaching there and Florence was taking 
a course in nursing at a St. Louis hospital. Samuel and 
Grace were at home on the farm with their mother and 
John and his wife and child, Wallace, where they re¬ 
mained until 1887 when the farm was sold and John built a 
home for his mother and brother and sister in De Soto. 

Acting upon the advice and recommendation of his uncle 
Thomas Davis Cunningham of Blairsville, John then ac¬ 
cepted a position with the Pittsburgh Cattle Company as 
assistant manager and located at the cattle camp at La Sal, 
Utah, his wife and young son living with her sister in St. 
Louis and with John’s mother in De Soto. 

In the latter part of 1888 John was made manager of 
the company. He and his wife and son Wallace then lived 
at the cattle camp for approximately one year. The second 
son, Thomas Donald Cunningham, was born in St. Louis, 
May 4, 1889, and in September 1889, John with his family, 
moved to Montrose, Colorado, one hundred and fifty miles 
distant, occupying a house built for them by the Cattle 
Company. His youngest sister Grace, who was then 
twenty-two years of age, accompanied the family to 
Montrose. She was rather anemic and John, believing that 
the Colorado air and sunshine would be beneficial, secured 
a position for her as teacher in a school five miles from 
Montrose to and from which she rode daily on horseback. 
Her health was much improved, and in the following year 
she secured a position in Montrose where she taught until 
her marriage. After a year in this position, Grace secured 
a furnished house near the school and her mother then 
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came from De Soto and made her home with Grace. At 
about the same time Samuel secured a position in Owens 
drugstore in Montrose. 

The Cattle Company had ranches and ranges in the 
mountains some fifteen or twenty miles distant from Mont¬ 
rose where cattle were fattened for market and John’s time 
was largely divided between the camp at La Sal and these 
points. About the year 1890, the Pittsburgh Cattle Com¬ 
pany decided to go out of business because of extremely 
low prices received for cattle and John bought out the com¬ 
pany and was instrumental in forming the La Sal Cattle 
Company. At the same time he purchased from the Pitts¬ 
burgh Cattle Company the house in which the family had 
been living in Montrose. His associates in the new com¬ 
pany were T. B. Carpenter and Fred Prewer. Carpenter 
was a nephew of one of the stockholders in the Pittsburgh 
Cattle Company, and Prewer was a cowboy able and honest 
but without the vision of John and Carpenter. Prewer 
later sold his holdings to these two men who continued the 
company until they sold to the La Sal Live Stock Company 
in 1915. 

During the years from 1890 to 1899 John and his family 
drove from Montrose to the ranch one hundred and fifty 
miles distant, a four-day trip, about the middle of June and 
returned in September. John would then remain with his 
family in Montrose for about two weeks and return to the 
ranch to bring out the cattle for market selling in October 
or early November in Kansas City Stockyards or Omaha 
Stockyards. The cattle were driven across the country 
from the ranch to Thompsons, Utah, a distance of ap¬ 
proximately seventy-five miles where they were loaded 
into the cattle cars on the Denver and Rio Grande Rail¬ 
road and shipped to destination. In the year 1912 cattle 
shipments requiring twenty-seven cars were made. These 
were the maximum loads that the locomotives then in use 
could haul over the existing grades. John’s partner, T. B. 
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Carpenter, lived on the ranch and ran it in the winter while 
John remained with his family in Montrose from mid- 
December until early in March when he drove to the ranch 
and returned for his family in June. For almost ten years 
the family lived in these places as indicated, La Sal in sum¬ 
mer and Montrose in winter, John making trips as neces¬ 
sary to the ranges and ranches in the mountains near 
Montrose. 

In the meantime other children had been born in Mont¬ 
rose as follows: Edward Cunningham, who died at birth 
on April 27, 1892, and whose body was laid in Montrose 
Cemetery; John Malcolm Cunningham, October 6, 1895; 
Caroline Louise Cunningham, June 5, 1898. 

One outstanding reason for living in Montrose was to 
obtain the advantages of the larger town particularly in the 
education of the children. The school nearest to the La Sal 
ranch was at Moab, Utah, about thirty-five miles away. 
This town was populated almost entirely by Mormons and 
boasted a very poor school. It was plentifully sprinkled 
with saloons and grog shops of the lowest type and the 
moral standards were below our worst imaginings, there¬ 
fore the family lived at Montrose during the school months 
and at La Sal in the summer. 

In the year 1899 the Montrose Bank, of which John was 
a director, failed wiping out all of his savings besides mak¬ 
ing him responsible for notes on which he had given se¬ 
curity and the fact that he was a director of the bank made 
him additionally responsible to the depositors. He was a 
long time recovering from these losses. The home in 
Montrose was sold and John with his family moved to the 
ranch and a teacher was employed to give the children the 
benefits of an education. His oldest child Wallace Cun¬ 
ningham was then about fifteen years of age and the 
youngest Caroline Louise Cunningham was about one and 
one-half years of age. In 1901 the family moved to Den¬ 
ver to obtain the benefits of the schools there. Wallace was 
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in High School and Donald in Grade School. Dorothy the 
sixth child was born in Denver on January 14, 1902, the 
anniversary of her mother’s birth. 

The children all had the advantage of good schools as 
will be indicated in the detail of their history, their father 
fulfilling in them the ambition which he had for himself 
but was forced to relinquish at the time of his father's 
death. Now the family went to the ranch every June and 
stayed until September returning to Denver for the re¬ 
mainder of the year. Although John had frequently ridden 
horseback the one hundred and fifty miles between Mont¬ 
rose and La Sal, the trips which he made between Denver 
and the ranch, over five hundred miles, were made by train 
on the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad to Thompsons, 
Utah, after which a comparatively short drive brought him 
to his destination. 

Thus the years passed on, John working steadily and 
conscientiously to recover the losses and overcome the in¬ 
debtedness incurred in the bank failure in 1899. This was 
finally accomplished and in 1915 he retired after selling out 
to the La Sal Live Stock Company with the avowed inten¬ 
tion of enjoying the fruits of his labors and contemplation 
of a strenuous and well-spent life. However, the call to 
greater activity could not be denied and in 1916 he pur¬ 
chased an interest in a ranch near Iliff, Colorado, about 
one hundred and twenty miles northeast of Denver. This 
investment was unsatisfactory and John sold his holdings 
in 1924 and permanently retired from business at that time. 

John was a real pioneer in Utah. He accomplished a 
great deal by living a clean, straightforward, honorable life 
among men and women whose ideals of morality and right 
and _ honesty were exceedingly low. In his day contro¬ 
versies in gambling joints were frequently settled by the 
six shooter, the winner being allowed to remain at large 
after so settling the difficulty. Amid such conditions John 
joined others in making the better element feel some re- 
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sponsibility for enforcing those statutes which were on 
the books at that time. His record among the rough and 
not always honorable inhabitants stands as a monument to 
his integrity, honesty, and loyalty, an inheritance which his 
children cherish and revere. He charted trails and roads 
over the mountains and rough country which today are the 
highways from town to town. 

In the winter of 1895 John was sent to Washington, 
D.C., by the homesteaders and stockmen of southeastern 
Utah with an appeal to the Indian Commission protesting 
the contemplated removal of the Ute Indians from near 
Durango, Colorado to the La Sal Mountains in San Juan 
County, Utah, which was occupied by homesteaders and 
cattlemen. The citizens of Durango desired the removal 
of the Indians from their vicinity and had appealed to the 
government at Washington that they be removed so that 
the land which they occupied would be available for settle¬ 
ment by the whites. The government contemplated remov¬ 
ing them to the La Sal Mountains in Utah which resulted in 
the protest against locating them there. The Indians would 
naturally camp near the streams and water supply thus 
preventing the stock of the homesteaders and cattlemen 
from having access to the water, or on the other hand cattle 
venturing to the water would be stolen and corralled by 
the Indians. As the result of John’s trip to Washington, 
several commissioners were sent out to look over the situa¬ 
tion and were conducted by him over the ranges, “over the 
trail-less mountains and roadless trails,’ crossing the 
Colorado River and viewing all of the territory involved. 
John’s presentation was such that the plan to place the 
Indians in the La Sal Mountain location was abandoned 
and they were moved to the Uinto Reservation in the south¬ 
west corner of the state of Colorado. 

In 1900 John was County Commissioner in San Juan 
County, Utah, and helped in formulating laws in that part 
of the state. With the disposal of his ranch holdings in 
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1924, his strenuous activities ceased and with good health 
almost to the day of his death he enjoyed traveling, visiting 
old friends and old scenes, renewing and recounting old 
familiar experiences. Not the least was the joy and satis¬ 
faction he had in his faithful wife and in those children 
which had now grown to maturity and were taking their 
place in the affairs of the community and in greater areas. 
On September 22, 1938, after a short illness his earthly 
experience came to an end and he passed on to his reward. 
Death was due to arterio-sclerosis. 

The following article is quoted from The Montrose 
Daily Press issued just after his death: 

John M. Cunningham, Prominent Early Day Stock- 
man in Utah, Colorado, Dies at Denver. 

One of the finest characters this western country 
has produced passed from the scene of his great labors 
when John M. Cunningham died Thursday morning 
at his home in Denver at the age of 83 years. Death 
followed a two month illness with heart trouble during 
which time he was given every attention that his de¬ 
voted family, including his son, Dr. T. Donald Cun¬ 
ningham, and his nephew, Dr. John Mendenhall, both 
of Denver, could administer. 

Funeral services took place at the Rogers mortuary, 
Denver, at 3:00 p.m., Saturday, with interment in 
Fairmount cemetery. 

Mr. Cunningham was a Mason and was a member 
of. the First Plymouth Congregational Church in Den¬ 
ver. 

He always enjoyed the greatest respect and liking 
of those who knew him and his word was almost law 
among the cattlemen, who trusted him implicitly. He 
had tact and excellent judgment and made so great a 
success of his business that he was in position to retire 
when most men are just beginning to get soundly on 
their feet. In his family he was devoted and kindly. 
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Mr. Cunningham was the oldest in a family of six 
children while his sister, Mrs. Mendenhall, was the 
youngest. All the others have passed on and Mrs. 
Mendenhall remains, upon the death of her brother, 
the last surviving member of her family. 

At the time of John’s death his daughter Dorothy and 
her son Theodore were living with her parents. They have 
continued with Dorothy’s mother who in her declining 
years looks back in happy retrospect over a long and useful 
life. She continues active and has frequent contacts with 
her children and grandchildren who “arise up and call her 
blessed.” Her address is number 1778 Ivanhoe Street, 
Denver. 



WILLIAM WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born June 25, 1857 at Georgetown, California 
Died February 5, 1924 

Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Will having decided with his brother John that the farm 
did not offer much opportunity for advancement left the 
farm near De Soto in 1882 and obtained employment as a 
shipping clerk with the St. Louis and Iron Mountain Rail¬ 
road at De Soto. After working in this capacity for a time 
he obtained employment as a bookkeeper and orderly in the 
hospital of the Galveston, Harrisburg, and San Antonio 
Railroad, now a part of the Southern Pacific Lines, at 
Columbus, Texas, where his aptitude and skill came to the 
attention of Dr. Robert Henry Harrison, Jr., who was in 
charge of the hospital. 

It was because of the advice of Dr. Harrison and his 
encouragement that Will entered the Medical College of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, graduating in the class of 1884 with the 
degree of M.D. This Medical College in 1896 became the 
Medical Department of the University of Cincinnati. In 
1909 it merged with the Miami Medical College of Cin¬ 
cinnati and became the Ohio-Miami Medical College of 
the University of Cincinnati. In 1915 the title was changed 
to the University of Cincinnati College of Medicine, by 
which it is now known. 

After graduation Will practiced for a short time in 
Columbus. Texas, and then moved to Orange, Texas. Dur¬ 
ing the time of his practice at Orange, he met and later 
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married Bettie Morris White. Her parents were Rev. 
-Thomas Ward White and Alice Fleming Cralle White. 
Bettie was born in Lunenburg County. Virginia, on Octo¬ 
ber 9, 1865. Her father received his education at Hamp- 
den-Sidney College, Virginia. He served as a chaplain in 
the C.S.A. and subsequent to his army service was presi¬ 
dent of a Presbyterian College in Reidsville, South Caro¬ 
lina, and later of the Greensboro, North Carolina, Female 
College. It was at these schools that Bettie received her 
education. Pier father with his family came to Beaumont 
in 1884 as a traveling evangelist for the East Texas Pres¬ 
bytery and soon after accepted the pastorate of the Beau¬ 
mont Presbyterian Church. On July 18, 1882, only four 
months after the Red Cross became officially recognized in 
the United States, Clara Barton founder of the American 
Red Cross, wrote Rev. White a strong letter of apprecia¬ 
tion of his services in flood relief work in the Mississippi 
Delta Country. 

For several years Bettie White was organist in her 
father’s church at Beaumont. She was also instructor in 
the Public Schools there and taught music in schools in 
other communities including Sabine Pass which is located 
on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico in southeast Texas ap¬ 
proximately forty miles from Beaumont and the same dis¬ 
tance from Orange where Will was located. 

During the year 1886 severe gulf storms lashed the coast 
of Texas and Louisiana, and Bettie became a refugee, 
from what has been since known as the Sabine Pass Storm 
of 1886, and fled for her life to Orange. Never was the 
saying more true, “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 
good,” for it was then and there that she met William Wal¬ 
lace Cunningham. The acquaintance blossomed into af¬ 
fection and ripened into love and they were married on 
December 13, 1888. 

Will practiced at Orange until about the close of the 
year 1890 when he located in Beaumont, which with a 
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population of approximately 4,000 was a larger and more 
rapidly growing town giving promise of greater oppor¬ 
tunity. Three children were born to this union, Donald 
Kenna Cunningham on October 5, 1890; Lois Cunning¬ 
ham on October 18, 1893; and Kenneth Wallace Cunning¬ 
ham on September 23, 1896. 

After practicing for a short time in Beaumont, Will 
moved to Uvalde, Texas, in 1891, because of his wife’s 
health where he practiced for about two years returning to 
Beaumont in 1893 with his wife fully restored to health. 
Aside from a short period in 1914, the remainder of his 
interesting and busy career was spent in Beaumont. The 
shock caused by the untimely death of his first born son on 
December 25, 1913, necessitated a change in climate and 
surroundings. At this time his brother John gave Will and 
his family the use of his home in Denver where a sojourn 
of several months with the change in scene and environ¬ 
ment so restored his strength and health that upon return 
to Beaumont in August 1914 he re-entered a life of great 
activity and usefulness. He was a tireless worker and his 
physical strength was great. He is described as being six 
feet tall and carrying himself like a soldier. His eyes were 
blue-grey,_ his hair in later years was grey and he was im¬ 
maculate in his person and grooming. 

During the oil boom days, 1900-3, he worked long hours, 
often sixteen or more in a day ministering to the sick, and 
with such strenuous effort that his young assistant re¬ 
turned to New Orleans, from whence he had come, and 
sent another young doctor back to Beaumont in his place 
saying that the work was too exacting for him. In his 
work, Will frequently sent to Galveston, about eighty miles 
distant, and obtained nurses for his patients from the 
Sisters of the Incarnate Word, a Catholic institution in 
that city. After the boom days he was instrumental in ob¬ 
taining funds from W. B. Sharpe, a wealthy oil operator, 
to assist the Sisters of the Incarnate Word in erecting in 
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Beaumont a hospital which was known as The Hotel Dieu 
(House of God) and was operated by this Catholic or¬ 
ganization. It is one of the two hospitals functioning in 
Beaumont at the present time and has behind it many years 
of fine service. The funds obtained from Mr. Sharpe were 
later repaid to him by the Catholic Church but he refused 
to accept any interest. 

In the work of his profession, the answering of calls 
took Will not only throughout the growing town but often 
into wild and rough sections of the surrounding counties, 
both by day and night in order to minister to those who 
were in need of his services. He was reserved and unas¬ 
suming, kind and generous in his estimate of his fellow 
men and so honest that he believed everyone else to be so. 
He loved his fellow men and wherever possible avoided 
unpleasant situations. 

Aside from, or more properly perhaps in conjunction 
with, his professional activities he had many other inter¬ 
ests, being a member of various local clubs, the Masonic 
Fraternity, the Knights Templar and the Shrine, and a 
past Master of Beaumont Lodge. The Beaumont Chapter 
of the Red Cross was organized in his office during the 
first World War and he continued always an active mem¬ 
ber of this organization. He was a member of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, Texas Medical Association, 
Jefferson County Medical Society, and a director of the 
American National Batik in Beaumont. 

In November 1923 the great heart hesitated, although 
the will to do was as strong as ever, so that he was forced 
to relax and rest from his strenuous activities. However, 
he attended his patients to the best of his ability. He took 
to his bed on February 3, 1924, and at sundown of Febru¬ 
ary 4 suffered a stroke of apoplexy from which he died on 
the following evening after nearly twenty-four hours of 
unconsciousness. With him at the time of his death were 
his wife and daughter and Dr. C. A. Cobb who had been 
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associated with him for a period of twenty years. Thus 
did another great life pass to its reward. The funeral 
services were simple and unostentatious conducted by Dr. 
T. M. Hunter, pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of which he was a member, followed by the service at the 
Magnolia Cemetery at which the Masonic Fraternity of¬ 
ficiated. 

Just after his burial his daughter Lois wrote to her Aunt 
Grace as follows: 

Sunday, February 10, 1924 

Dear Aunt Grace: 

Your letter reached Daddy Sunday morning, the 
day before he had his stroke. He read half of it 
through and asked me to read the rest. It truly pleased 
him to know that you had not failed him. 

His funeral was a most beautiful tribute,—out in 
the street the people stood, rich and poor, Catholic, 
Jew and Protestant. The Mother of the Hospital and 
six sisters followed our carriage. The two priests, 
and the Rabbi stood together. 

Aunt Grace you will never know the half of his 
goodness, “A good name is more to be desired than 
great riches.” 

Daddy has earned his rest. His life has been full. 
We never knew of his great and many services until 
people have come since his death to tell us. 

Fondly yours, 

Lois. 

The following editorial appeared in the Beaumont Daily 
Journal of February 7, 1924: 

Dr. W. W. Cunningham 

1 he death of Dr. W. W. Cunningham removes 
from earthly activities one of the most honorable, high 
minded and valuable citizens the city of Beaumont 
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ever possessed. Born in California of that sturdy 
stock which constituted the “Forty-Niners” he was 
well equipped for the arduous work he carried on up 
until the day before his death. Being a graduate of a 
Cincinnati Medical College, he came to the town of 
Beaumont well equipped for the valuable service he 
rendered. 

Beaumont could boast of only approximately 4000 
souls at that time and the practicing physician had to 
drive many miles into the country over almost im¬ 
passable roads to attend many of his patients. In no 
instance did he ever shirk his duty as a professional 
man in such instances. 

Dr. Cunningham was successful, for his whole life 
was laid along the most exalted lines. Eminent in his 
profession, he mixed with it a Christian duty, love of 
humanity and a zealous desire to be of service to the 
community. For more than thirty years he has been 
one of the leading citizens of southeast Texas, but bis 
real worth to the community was known only to a few 
intimate friends and not fully known to them. The 
thousands of instances where he rendered valuable 
professional services without thought of reward were 
never recorded in his mind, were not recorded on his 
note book and only in rare instances were they dis¬ 
covered by any one other than the Recorder above. 

He discharged his duties as a citizen, a husband and 
father with intelligence, love, loyalty and zeal, but in a 
manner almost bordering on shyness. While his in¬ 
fluence among the people was great, he exercised it 
without show to the benefit of the city and its citizen¬ 
ship. He laid down his task with honor to himself and 
the community he served so long and faithfully. 

After Will’s death, his wife and Lois remained in the 
family home, making their home together until the death 
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of the mother several years later. She had always been of 
an athletic personality, strong and energetic. She loved to 
take long walks and the garden in which she spent much 
time was a place of remarkable beauty. She was generous 
in her distribution of flowers from the garden. A columnist 
in the Beaumont Enterprise wrote of her as follows : 

Among those who were cheered by her kindness 
were the veterans of the last War. Mrs. Cunningham 
never missed a chance to bring pleasure to one of 
those who had become sick or who was suffering from 
old wounds. She distributed flowers to the ailing year 
after year since 1919. 

Her earlier life has been recounted elsewhere and she 
was well known to hundreds of citizens of Beaumont, first 
as a pastor s daughter, then as a school and music teacher. 
Later as a doctor’s wife she came into contact with per¬ 
sons from many different walks of life and was always 
interested in making new acquaintances and friends. She 
was affectionately known to many as “Miss Bettie.” In 
the latter part of September 1934 she suffered a stroke and 
was forced to relinquish her life of activity and helpful¬ 
ness to others. During several subsequent months she was 
incapacitated and lived much in her recollections of the 
friends and activities of the past. Her spirit departed this 
life on May 7, 1935 and the Beaumont Enterprise of May 
10 carried the following article under the caption: 

Many Pay Tribute to Mrs. Cunningham at 
Funeral Service. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Bettie Morris White 
Cunningham, resident of Beaumont since 1884, who 
died in her home, 835 Willow Street, early Tuesday 
morning following an eight months illness were held 
in the residence at 10:30 A. M. yesterday with Dr 
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T. M. Hunter, Pastor of Westminster Presbyterian 
Church officiating. Burial was in Magnolia Cemetery. 

Exquisite floral offerings filled the Cunningham 
home as scores of friends of “Miss Bettie” called to 
pay their final tribute to the woman who was so. ex¬ 
tensively identified with local church and civic affairs 
for more than half a century. 

Mrs. Cunningham was the widow of Dr. W. W. 
Cunningham, Beaumont physician who died in 1924. 
Her father was the late Rev. Thomas Ward White 
who was one of the earliest pastors of the West¬ 
minster Church. 

The history of the three children Donald, Lois, and 
Kenneth is recorded elsewhere. 


7 



CAROLINE MARY CUNNINGHAM 


Born December 7, 1859 at Georgetown, California 
Died April 5, 1891 


Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

After the death of her father in 1875, Caroline re¬ 
mained at home and assisted in the work on the farm near 
De Soto, Missouri. Having finished the Grade School at 
De Soto and as there was no High School there, she studied 
with a retired Presbyterian minister in anticipation of at¬ 
tending Synodical College at Fulton, Missouri, and entered 
that institution in the fall of the year 1878 at the age of 
nineteen years. We can imagine perhaps the thoughts in 
the minds of not only Carrie but of her mother and the 
five brothers and sisters remaining at home when this first 
gap was made in the circle of the younger generation. The 
desire on her part to reach out and prepare herself for 
greater service reflected the pioneering and courageous 
instinct of her forbears. The mother doubtless viewed her 
going with resignation and the others were stirred to am¬ 
bitious thoughts each for his own future. It was necessary 
for Carrie to work her way through college. This was 
done by tutoring and secretarial work and in 1882 she com¬ 
pleted the course and was graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

After her graduation she taught at her Alma Mater for 
several years. She was very highly regarded in both col¬ 
lege and the town because of her gracious ways and Chris¬ 
tian character. One.of her greatest delights was in teaching 
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a class of teen-age girls in the Sunday School throughout 
her entire stay at Fulton. Small wonder that one with 
parentage and training such as hers should feel the call to 
the mission field. She volunteered her services in such 
work through the Presbyterian Church of Fulton which 
guaranteed her support and on February 27, 1890, she was 
appointed a teacher by the Executive Committee of For¬ 
eign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States. She sailed in August 1890 for Ceara, Brazil, hav¬ 
ing been appointed to the mission station there. The state 
of Ceara was at that time one of the most important of the 
United States of Brazil. The city of Ceara had a popula¬ 
tion of 35,000 inhabitants. It was located on the east coast 
of South America about three hundred miles south of the 
Equator and approximately eight hundred miles southeast 
along the coast from the Amazon River. The mission at 
Ceara had then been established for about eight years with 
but one missionary in the field. The Presbyterian Church 
comprised in the entire state but thirty-seven members so 
that it was practically a virgin field when Carrie began 
her work. 

After arrival at Ceara on September 20, 1890, she met 
Miss Sallie Chambers, who had been sent out by the Pres¬ 
byterian Church in Lexington, Missouri, arriving in July 
1890. 

Some time was spent in studying the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage and otherwise becoming acquainted and acclimated 
after which these two ladies, with a native teacher, opened 
a school on January 5, 1891, which within a short time was 
giving religious instruction to twenty-four pupils. From 
the Annual Report of Foreign Missions of the Church for 
that period we quote: “Miss Cunningham had taught most 
successfully for eight years in the Synodical Female Col¬ 
lege at Fulton, and her experience, her admirable qualities 
as an instructor, her warm piety and singular ability to 
win the love and esteem of her pupils gave promise of a 
career of great usefulness for her in Brazil.” 
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Carrie had volunteered for five years’ service but “God 
moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform,” for 
within three months after the school was opened she was 
seriously stricken. We learn from an article in Brazilian 
Missions, published by the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, dated May 20, 1891, that on March 31 
Carrie spoke of fatigue and retired somewhat earlier than 
usual. Shortly after she was seized with chills and fever 
whiqh grew more and more obstinate and on the morning 
of the third day her disease declared itself to be smallpox 
and of a type which was recognized as almost invariably 
fatal. Carrie received the news of her disease with per¬ 
fect composure and after being told of the helplessness of 
the case, no trace of regret or flickering of her faith was 
discernible. 

Notwithstanding the zeal, sympathy, and devotion of 
those in attendance, her condition grew gradually worse 
and on the evening of Sunday, April 5, 1891, “The Master 
knocked, and straightway she arose without a fear and 
opened immediately to him.” 

Carrie died in the home of a missionary, Rev. DeLacy 
Wardlaw, whose house, in which she had been living, was 
resigned to her and the necessary attendants instead of 
sending her to the hospital, the usual place. The funeral 
was a simple quiet one and the body was laid to rest in a 
cemetery which was about a mile and a half from the center 
of the city. In the half century which has elapsed, this 
burial ground has long since been abandoned and there is 
nothing of any kind there to show where any certain person 
was buried. 

It is a matter of record that the medical certificate sent to 
the Executive Committee before her departure from the 
United States declared that she had been “successfully 
vaccinated.” 

After Carrie’s death, Miss Chambers her co-worker, 
continued in the work in Brazil and was later married to 
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Rev. Carl W. Cooper. In 1909 they established a home for 
children at Sao. Paulo, Brazil, known as Blossom Home 
where they are now located. Mrs. Cooper who has assisted 
materially in furnishing the foregoing information regard¬ 
ing Carrie, says in a letter written over fifty years after her 
death, “I consider it a privilege to help even in a small way 
to perpetuate the memory of such a beautiful consecrated 
life as was Carrie Cunningham’s” and adds at the close of 
her letter, “Someone has said that Heaven will be a re¬ 
newal of the spiritual contacts begun on earth. I know that 
for me one of Heaven’s greatest joys will be the continua¬ 
tion of perfect fellowship with Carrie Cunningham.” 



FLORENCE JESSIE CUNNINGHAM 


Born January 2, 1862 at Georgetown, California 
Died October 11, 1904 

Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Florence was about thirteen and one-half years of age at 
the time of her father’s death. She remained on the farm 
at De Soto several years, sharing as much as possible for a 
child and young woman the responsibility of the farm and 
home, and at the same time finished her education in the 
Grade Schools at De Soto. Realizing that fields of greater 
usefulness lay beyond the farm and the home town, she, as 
had her brother Will and sister Carrie, determined to seek 
training and education elsewhere. Accordingly in the year 
1883 she began a course in training as a nurse in a St. Louis 
hospital. For this work she was eminently fitted and was 
very apt and successful in the course, graduating in about 
four years’ time, after which she entered the field of pri¬ 
vate nursing and was in constant demand. She continued 
in this work, which brought her into contact with many 
persons in the professional and business world, until the 
latter part of 1894. During these years, although she made 
visits to the old home at De Soto, she did not again reside 
there after going to St. Louis to become a nurse. 

History does not disclose, but it is quite possible that it 
was in the following of her profession that she met the one 
who was to become her life companion. On December 12, 
1894, she married Edward Wood Stimson. He was born 
in Columbus, Ohio, on January 23, 1860, his parents being 
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Stephen Wood Stimson, a merchant tailor, and Margaret 
Humphreys Stimson. As a young man he learned the 
carpet-selling business in Columbus. Subsequently he fol¬ 
lowed this business in Cincinnati before coming to St. 
Louis in the early nineties and at the time of his marriage 
was in the employ of the J. Kennard Carpet Company; he 
remained with this firm until 1901 when he became a part¬ 
ner in the firm of The Georgia-Stimson Company, a carpet 
and furniture house in St. Louis. After its dissolution in 
1906 he followed the business of carpet-buyer and served 
as manager of a large dry-goods house in St. Louis. Ed¬ 
ward Stimson is described as being a blond and a large, 
fine looking man, kind and devoted to Florence, his wife, 
and their marriage a happy one. There were no. children 
as the result of this union. About six years after her mar¬ 
riage, Florence suffered a cerebral hemorrhage causing a 
stroke which was not immediately fatal as she lived for 
several years afterwards. However, notwithstanding the 
fact that every attention was given by a loving husband, she 
entered into rest on October 11, 1904, and was buried in the 
Bellefontaine Cemetery in St. Louis. 

Edward Stimson was remarried in 1906 and died on 
January 11, 1926. His body lies beside that of Florence 
in Bellefontaine Cemetery. 



SAMUEL DAVIS CUNNINGHAM 


Born December 7, 1864 at Georgetown, California 
Died October 24, 1929 


Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

From a boy about nine years of age when his father died, 
Samuel Davis Cunningham grew into young manhood on 
the farm at De Soto taking on additional responsibility with 
the years in the work on the farm. He was generally 
known by his second name, Davis. His education was ob¬ 
tained in the Grade Schools at De Soto and when about 
twenty years of age, in the year 1884, he obtained employ¬ 
ment as clerk in Hamels Drugstore in De Soto where he 
remained until 1890. Having thus acquired no mean in¬ 
sight into the business Davis obtained a position in Owens 
Drugstore in Montrose where he remained until 1892 when 
he moved to Silverton, Colorado, and purchased a drug¬ 
store and established himself in business there. This 
proved to be a very successful venture due to his generous, 
warm-hearted and honorable character. The miners in and 
about Silverton recognized him as their friend and one who 
was always willing to help them in any emergency. 

On September 24, 1895, Davis married Anne Greene, 
daughter of George H. Greene and Ruth Templeton 
Greene of Cape Girardeau, Missouri, the ceremony being 
performed by Rev. Mason who was a Presbyterian min¬ 
ister of De Soto and a friend of the families directly in¬ 
volved. We are told that the initial “H” in the name of 
Anne’s father George H. Greene has no significance. He 
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was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1831 and died 
January 27, 1873, in Jefferson City, Missouri. He is buried 
in the Old Lorimer Cemetery at Cape Girardeau. He was 
a lawyer by profession, was one of the founders of the 
public schools in Cape Girardeau, and was the second judge 
of the Missouri district in which he lived. His portrait 
still hangs in the courthouse at Cape Girardeau beside that 
of Judge Ranney, the first judge. Although a state senator 
at the time of his death, he was always referred to by his 
friends as “Judge Greene.” 

The parents of Judge Greene died when he was a small 
child and he was adopted by a family named Scott, and 
when a young man went to Fairfield, Iowa, where he mar¬ 
ried Ruth Templeton of Summit County, Ohio. She was a 
descendant of Nathaniel Templeton who was a private 
soldier in the Revolutionary War being a “Ranger of the 
Frontier” of Washington County, Pennsylvania. He was 
killed in the. service by the Indians at Sandusky Plains, 
Ohio, the scene of “Crawford’s Defeat.” 

Anne Greene, whom Davis married, was born October 
16, 1871, at Cape Girardeau where her childhood and youth 
were spent and she was educated in the Public Schools and 
the State Normal School of the town. Before her mar¬ 
riage she was a teacher in the De Soto Public Schools. On 
February 19, 1897, a son, Samuel Davis Cunningham, Jr., 
was born, but a few days later the joy in his coming was 
overshadowed by the death of his mother who died on 
February 28, 1897, giving her life for the child. She was 
laid to rest in New Lorimer Cemetery in Cape Girardeau. 
Subsequent to the death of his mother, the infant was cared 
for and raised by his maternal grandmother at Cape 
Girardeau where he remained until almost nineteen years 
of age when he returned to his father at Silverton just 
prior to his entering the Colorado School of Mines at 
Golden, Colorado, in September 1915. 

In addition to his drug business at Silverton, Davis had 
also some mining and civic interests, serving two terms as 
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county treasurer of San Juan County. On January 29, 
1902, Davis married Nellie Tulley whose parents were 
Thomas Henry Tulley and Mary Kane Tulley of Tona- 
wanda, New York, Mr. Tulley conducting a grocery busi¬ 
ness in that city. Nellie was born March 4, 1868, in Tona- 
wanda. She was educated there and grew up with her 
father’s grocery business and helped to establish it firmly. 

In 1896 Nellie was offered a position as deputy in the 
Silverton Post Office of which her brother was postmaster. 
As she then had also two uncles managing mining proper¬ 
ties there, she accepted the position offered and came to 
Silverton in the mid-summer of that year. In making 
friends in the new environment, Nellie met Samuel Davis 
Cunningham and his wife, she and the latter becoming 
intimate friends and spending much time together. After 
serving several years as deputy in the post office, Nellie 
Tulley was elected county treasurer in 1899, the position 
which some years before had been held by Samuel Davis 
Cunningham, serving for five years and then resigning sub¬ 
sequent to her marriage. It is said that she was the first 
woman county treasurer in the United States. 

During these years of civic activities she became better 
acquainted with Davis, both in a business and social way, 
and this acquaintance developed into a friendship which 
culminated in marriage as already stated. From this time 
for a period of eighteen years they continued in Silverton. 
Davis operated the drugstore which had grown materially 
in size and volume of business and as he was a public- 
spirited man he served on school boards and county boards 
of education, was elected mayor for two terms and was 
interested and participated in all outstanding civic activi¬ 
ties. 

The children born were as follows: Thomas William 
Cunningham,_ June 6, 1903; Peter Wallace Cunningham, 
May 13, 1905; Mary Grace Cunningham, March 6, 1909. 
The first-born son died in infancy on February 3, 1904, 
and is buried in Hillside Cemetery at Silverton. 
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On August 23, 1920, the family moved to Denver, pur¬ 
chasing a home at No. 1336 Vine Street, not many blocks 
from the residence of John M. Cunningham, brother of 
Davis, and the latter purchased controlling interest in the 
Waldren Drug Company which he operated under that 
name until his death nine years later after which the busi¬ 
ness was closed out. 

His earthly career was ended on October 24, 1929, his 
death being attributed to heart disease. Davis was a mem¬ 
ber of the Presbyterian Church and his mortal remains 
were laid to rest in the Fairmount Cemetery at Denver. 

The widow of Samuel Davis Cunningham was born of 
Catholic parents and was so reared and has continued in 
that faith. She writes of her husband: “Davis was a 
Presbyterian throughout his life. We understood each 
other perfectly and had no conflicts on religion at any time. 
He was an ideal husband and I believe he felt I was a good 
partner.” After his death the widow remained in the home 
at Denver for several years. Her children Peter Wallace 
Cunningham and Mary Grace Cunningham had entered 
active life elsewhere. Their subsequent history is recorded 
later, as well as that of their mother who went to live with 
her daughter in Laird, Colorado, in September 1937. 



GRACE L. CUNNINGHAM 

Born March 3, 1867 at Georgetown, California 

Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

It is interesting to note that although Grace has the letter 
“L” as a middle initial this letter has no particular signifi¬ 
cance aside from the fact that it was added by her mother 
because all the other children had a middle initial and she 
thought Grace would feel badly if she did not have one. 

Although Grace was the youngest in the family, she was 
no less ambitious than the others, in fact she left the family 
fireside earlier than both her sister Florence and her 
brother Samuel, each older than she, as in the fall of 1882 
at the age of fifteen she entered the Synodical College in 
Fulton, Missouri. Her sister Carrie who had graduated 
there in the early part of the year was then teaching and 
was of great assistance to Grace both as counselor and 
support, for because of her work on the teaching staff she 
was able to pay all expenses of her sister. Grace lost a 
half year in the school because of an attack of typhoid 
fever and as a result lacked one semester of obtaining an 
A.B. degree. She then returned home and taught for two 
years in the De Soto Grade Schools but found that work 
very arduous and gave it up in favor of teaching in a 
Private School, which position she filled until the family 
moved to Montrqse in 1889 as has been previously record¬ 
ed. Her health which had become impaired in teaching at 
De Soto was much improved after going to Montrose to 
live as the Colorado, air and sunshine proved very benefi¬ 
cial. 
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She taught four years in Grade Schools at Montrose and 
during those years met a young man engaged in the grocery 
business whose acquaintance doubtless quickened her steps 
on errands to the grocery store or even urged additional 
and perhaps somewhat unnecessary trips. This young man 
was Harry Howard Mendenhall. He was born in Rich¬ 
mond, Indiana, on February 12,1865, of Quaker parentage, 
his father being Kirk Mendenhall and his mother Naomi 
Jane Mendenhall of Richmond, Indiana. The father, who 
was a horticulturist, died when Harry was four years old 
leaving him and two other children with the mother. Harry 
was educated at the Public and High School in Richmond, 
Indiana. Prompted by a desire to see the West, he arrived 
at Montrose in the latter part of 1892 and soon after with 
Mr. W. W. Robinson, an experienced businessman, en¬ 
gaged in the grocery business. A bakery was also included 
and somewhat later on account of his partner’s failing 
health, Harry became sole owner of the business. 

On December 6, 1894, Grace and Harry were married. 
He continued in the grocery business as proprietor for ap¬ 
proximately two years when they then purchased thirty- 
eight acres of fruit land on Spring Creek Mesa located 
about three miles west of Montrose and here a five-room 
bungalow was built. The land was a loose red soil, very 
good for fruit growing; about thirty acres were planted in 
apples, peaches, pears, and grapes; the principal crop was 
winter apples. Before and also after the trees began to 
bear, chickens and some stock were raised and altogether 
the venture at Spring Creek Mesa proved to be very suc¬ 
cessful. 

Three children were born to Grace and Harry Menden¬ 
hall: Marion Naomi Mendenhall, November 15, 1896; 
Frederick Boone Mendenhall, June 16, 1900; John Cun¬ 
ningham Mendenhall, April 16, 1905. The family re¬ 
mained on the mesa until 1907, growing and selling fruit, 
when the place was sold as there was an attractive rise in 
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the value of fruit lands, and from that time until settling- 
in a permanent home in Montrose in 1917, Harry Menden¬ 
hall bought and sold farms always very successfully and 
on a rising market. The plan followed was to purchase a 
desirable place, improve it and then sell when it could be 
disposed of to advantage. 

After settling permanently in Montrose, Harry organ¬ 
ized a finance company for the purpose principally of 
financing automobile sales. The company was later dis¬ 
solved and he carried on the business alone with the help 
of a capable secretary. 

About the year 1930 his eyesight was much impaired so 
that, when not traveling familiar paths and places, he gets 
about with difficulty. His business judgment, however, is 
not impaired but rather has been improved. In 1933 Grace 
suffered a broken hip from a fall and after languishing for 
three months in a Montrose Hospital, without improve¬ 
ment, she was carried to Denver in an airplane where a 
skillful surgical operation enabled her to walk in a short 
time, first with crutches and finally without assistance ex¬ 
cept by the occasional use of a cane. At the present time 
Grace and her husband are living in Montrose, Colorado 
at No. 720 Second Street. 

As indicated elsewhere, Grace’s mother lived with her 
from the year 1891 and was with them in the bungalow on 
the mesa, spending her declining years for the most part 
peacefully and happily until her death, which was due to 
heart disease after a lingering illness of some six months. 
During the last half of her illness she was helpless and at 
times suffered severely. However, her gentle spirit bore 
the trial uncomplainingly. She felt her helplessness keenly 
and became weary and longed for rest and on December 6, 
1901, the faithful wife of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
passed to her reward; she who had reared his children and 
had been their counsellor and guide through early child¬ 
hood and youth. She was a devoted wife and a self-sacri¬ 
ficing mother. 
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The funeral service was conducted at the home on the 
mesa by Rev. Joel Harper, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of which she was a member, there being no Pres¬ 
byterian Church in that vicinity. The pastor spoke on a 
few verses from the latter part of the Fortieth Chapter of 
Isaiah concluding with, “But they that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; and they shall 
walk, and not faint.” These were favorite verses of hers 
because they promised a renewal of strength. Her son 
Samuel Davis who was living at Silver ton, Colorado, some 
seventy miles distant, made a hazardous drive by horse and 
buggy to attend the services. The snow was so deep in the 
mountains that he and the driver rode standing in the rig- 
ready to jump if it missed the road and went over the hill. 
Her son John, then living in Montrose, tenderly conveyed 
the body to De Soto, where it was laid beside that of her 
husband in the cemetery there. Of her it may be truly said, 
“Well done good and faithful servant.” 



JOHN WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born January 14, 1873 at West Fairfield, 
Pennsylvania 

Died March 13, 1932 

Son of William Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

_ The earliest experiences of John are recorded in the 
history of his father. His boyhood and youth were spent at 
Blairsville in the wholesome atmosphere of a town in which 
there were no saloons, and “other devices of the devil” 
were unknown. His father having died when he was six 
years of age, frugality and economy were necessary in the 
household. He and his brother James, who though younger 
was as large and strong as he, were responsible for doing 
the chores such as keeping the kitchen coal box properly 
supplied, carrying out the ashes, scrubbing the porch each 
week, running errands, making the garden in summer, and 
shoveling snow in winter. As opportunity offered, a little 
spending money was earned in carrying milk, driving cows, 
or running errands. 

In later years John spent a portion of his time, after 
school and in summer vacations, as clerk in Howard Shep- 
ley’s Drug Store. He enjoyed the distinction of being the 
first dispenser of soda water and milk shakes in Blairsville 
as the Shepley Drug Store had the first local installation of 
equipment for serving such refreshment. 

As recorded elsewhere, John attended his mother’s 
school, then the Blairsville Academy and finally the local 
Public and High School. He was graduated with the class 
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of 1891 which was the first class to be graduated and deliv¬ 
ered the salutatory at the graduation exercises. Aside from 
those things already mentioned, John’s life had contained 
those inexpensive activities which come to the small town 
boy such as fishing, swimming, camping, hay rides, and 
sled rides which were participated in by the group to which 
he belonged. 

In the fall of 1891, John who was then eighteen years of 
age entered Grove City College at Grove City, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He remained there one year in the preparatory de¬ 
partment and entered the freshman class in the fall of 
1892. In the fall of the next year he entered Kiskiminetas 
Springs School at Saltsburg, Pennsylvania, to prepare for 
entrance to Princeton University where he matriculated in 
the fall of 1894 and was graduated in 1898 with the degree 
B.A. 

While at Grove City College, he was a member of the 
Webster Debating Club and was on the second honor roll. 
At Princeton University he roomed at South Edwards 
Hall, was a member of the Kiskiminetas Club, the West¬ 
ern Pennsylvania Club, and the Philadelphia Society, 
which is the Princeton College Chapter of the Y.M.C.A. 
He received second group honors in his freshman year, and 
was a member of Whig Hall, a literary and debating or¬ 
ganization, and was one of the editors of the Nassau 
Herald. 

In the fall after his graduation in 1898, John entered a 
one-year course in the Business College of Greensburg 
Seminary, at Greensburg, Pennsylvania, being graduated 
the following June and was one selected to represent his 
class in the graduation exercises. After a short vacation he 
began reading law with James W. Collins, Esq., of Pitts¬ 
burgh, and upon completing his work there, was admitted 
to the Allegheny County Bar on September 26, 1903. 

While reading law he had boarded on.the North Side, 
Pittsburgh, but after being admitted to the bar and with his 
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foot on the lower rung of the ladder of success, his mother 
and sister who had been living at Blairsville came to the 
city in the fall of that year at his request and made their 
home with him in an apartment on Cedar Avenue. This 
was a desirable arrangement for all concerned as the musi¬ 
cal activities of his sister Willia had now brought her into 
the Pittsburgh area. In the following year they moved to 
Wilkinsburg where they remained together until John’s 
marriage in 1906. Mr. Collins with whom John read law 
was a director in the Dollar Savings and Trust Company, 
and when in November 1905 a Trust Officer was needed in 
that institution, John received the appointment. 

At an Independence Day party on July 4, 1904, John met 
Lulu May Yoder at the home of John’s uncle, Dr. J. C. 
Latham. The meeting at first apparently resulted in only a 
casual acquaintance. In the following winter, however, they 
were again brought together and ere long discovered that 
they had some things of common interest. It would appear 
that John the young lawyer recognized the possibilities in 
the situation, analyzed it carefully, and finally threw him¬ 
self upon the mercy of the court. They were married at the 
home of the bride at Oakmont, Pennsylvania, on April 26, 
1906. 

Lulu May Yoder, who is usually addressed as Lu, was 
born at Chartiers, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, 
now known as Braeburn, on March 25, 1869. She was the 
younger daughter of David King Yoder and Catherine 
Neal Yoder both of Pennsylvania ancestry for several gen¬ 
erations. Her paternal grandfather was in the employ of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company for many years and 
for a long time served as an engineman handling trains be¬ 
tween Altoona and Pittsburgh. Her father as a young man 
was in the mercantile business at Altoona, but he evidently 
inherited the desire for the thrill and excitement of a rail¬ 
road career. Soon after his marriage he gave up his busi¬ 
ness in Altoona for a position on the railroad. In an emer- 
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gency he was made a fireman, and was eventually made an 
engineman, in the service between Altoona and Pittsburgh, 
and prior to his retirement on April 1, 1901, was for many 
years in passenger train service on the Conemaugh Divi¬ 
sion operating out of Pittsburgh. 

Lu’s mother’s family, as well as her mother’s ancestors, 
had tilled the Pennsylvania soil in various communities in 
the central and western part of the state for many years. 
Lu attended the Public School at Chartiers, and also at 
Altoona where she spent a year with an aunt. Upon her 
return home, her parents moved to Oakmont so that their 
daughters might benefit from the better schools. Subse¬ 
quently, Lu attended Curry Institute, in Pittsburgh, com¬ 
pleting a three-year course in two years and being gradu¬ 
ated in 1880 with second honors in her class. Because of 
her father’s death on August 10, 1905, the wedding of 
John and Lu was witnessed only by relatives and imme¬ 
diate friends. The ceremony was performed by the Rev. 
George W. Montgomery, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Oakmont, of which Lu was a member. John’s 
sister Willia played the wedding march. 

Their first place of residence was in the Yoder home at 
Oakmont. In the spring of 1907 they moved into Pitts¬ 
burgh, residing in the Ansonia Apartments on Perrysville 
Avenue, in order to be more conveniently located to John’s 
business with the Trust Company. Later, Lu’s mother 
came to live with them and in the year 1916 they moved 
into the home which they had built at Number 3432 Perrys¬ 
ville Avenue facing Riverview Park. There were no chil¬ 
dren born to this union. 

John became a member of the Presbyterian Church at 
Blairsville in boyhood and throughout his entire life took 
an active part in the work of the church and its various 
organizations. In Pittsburgh he was a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church, North Side, and later a mem¬ 
ber of the Second Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg 
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where he entered into its activities and was a teacher in the 
Sunday School. After his marriage and return to Pitts¬ 
burgh, he again united with the church of which he was 
formerly a member. He first served in the capacity of a 
deacon in that church, then later became a trustee, and 
afterwards was elevated to the eldership serving in these 
capacities for a quarter of a century. 

He was superintendent of the Sunday School for many 
years, was made president of the Superintendents’ Asso¬ 
ciation of Allegheny County, and was later elected a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Directors of the Allegheny County. 
Sabbath School Association. John was active in Christian 
Endeavor work and was president of the County Christian 
Endeavor Union in 1909-10. He was instrumental in or¬ 
ganizing the Ruling Elders Association of the Presbytery 
of Pittsburgh and was its president for many years. 

He was active in civic affairs, a member of the North 
Side Chamber of Commerce and Treasurer of the Relief 
Committee of that body. During the last decade of his life 
he was deeply interested in the work of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art being made counsellor in 
1922 and vice president in 1923, serving in that office until 
1927 when he was elected to the presidency, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

John was a member of the Historical Society of Penn¬ 
sylvania and the Princeton-Harvard-Yale Club, and was 
made vice president of the Dollar Savings and Trust Com¬ 
pany in charge of Trusts on January 20, 1927. In his work 
as Trust Officer he had the opportunity of giving counsel 
to young men and women who in their early walks of life 
were bereft of parental guidance. There are many who 
profited by his counsel and example. 

It has been said that John’s life “surely swept a wide 
horizon of usefulness.” He continued throughout the years 
in the activities as indicated, with sufficient recreation and 
travel to prevent his going stale, and as he approached 
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three-score years it appeared that his powers were not 
diminished. 

“Man proposes and God disposes.” On the evening of 
March 9, 1932, in a cold freezing temperature he with Lu 
drove their automobile from their home to the church and 
attended the midweek service in which John took part. 
When driving home and within a few blocks of their resi¬ 
dence, the car suddenly swerved on the frozen, slippery 
street and crashed into a pole severely injuring both occu¬ 
pants. John was able to give directions for the care of Lu 
and himself as well as for the disposal of the car. 

They were taken to the Allegheny General Hospital 
where the greatest skill was available and given every at¬ 
tention. John promptly rallied from the shock and those in 
attendance were optimistic as to his recovery, but their 
hopes faded when pneumonia set in and on the morning of 
Sunday, March 13, 1932, his earthly sphere of usefulness 
was ended. 

Lu who was severely shocked in the accident showed 
gradual improvement but was not in condition to attend the 
funeral service for her husband. This was held in the 
church of which he was a member and was conducted by 
his pastors Rev. Frank J. Bryson, D.D., and Rev. George 
W. Shelton, D.D. A former pastor and close friend, Dr. 
Malcolm MacPhail, also participated in the service. Many 
other friends were present, as well as representatives of 
the various societies and organizations in which he had 
served, testifying by their presence to his value to the 
church and community. 

The following sentences selected from Dr. Bryson’s fu¬ 
neral sermon and brought together here give an appraise¬ 
ment of John’s life and character: 

It is always difficult to appraise a splendid life, so 
varied in its interests and accomplishments. As you 
know, he was a man of deep convictions and deep 
feelings, not easily moved. When he saw the right 
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course, right was to, him the supreme thing. There 
was a kindness and gentleness about him when you 
got into intimacy with him. He was very easily moved 
and touched to sympathy. His benefactions were 
many. Perhaps only heaven will reveal his ministry 
to the poor and needy. 

In his profession he was honored and esteemed. In 
his business he was trustworthy. He had an insatiable 
curiosity and his cultured mind was always seeking 
knowledge of the finer things. He had a great regard 
for young people and he has been identified with that 
sort of work from his early manhood. Perhaps he did 
his greatest work in the Sabbath School. To this par¬ 
ticular work he gave himself very largely in recent 
years, but of course, above every great love of his 
life was the love of the Church. He served his genera¬ 
tion well and is now gone to his heavenly rest. We 
shall miss him in all the spheres of his activities and 
his relationships. 

Dr. MacPhail in his remarks referred to John’s loyalty 
to his home, his hospitality, and his love of real wholesome 
fun, and commented on his remarkable power of caring 
for details, his executive ability and thoroughness, and the 
constancy, of his friendship. John’s body was laid to rest 
in the Union Dale Cemetery at Pittsburgh. 

On the morning of Sunday, April 10, 1932, a service was 
held in his memory at the Sabbath School of which he had 
long been Superintendent. This service was participated 
in by Rev. P. W. Snyder, D.D., representing the Presby¬ 
tery, of Pittsburgh, and others representing the various 
religious bodies and organizations with which John was 
connected, all testifying to his high character and ability. 

John’s death left Lu with her mother in the home on 
Perrysville Avenue where they lived together until the 
mother’s death on January 18, 1933. Then Lu’s sister 
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Carrie Yoder Clarke lived with her until Lu sold the home 
in the fall of 1937. For the next year Lu lived at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh and since that time has 
lived at the Cathedral Mansions in East End, Pittsburgh. 

Before her marriage Lu was active in church work at 
Oakmont, particularly in the beginner’s department in the 
Sunday school and the Christian Endeavor Society and 
the King’s Daughters organization. Upon coming to Pitts¬ 
burgh to live in 1907, she transferred her membership to 
the First Presbyterian Church, North Side, continuing in 
Sunday-school work and in the women’s organizations. 
Lu’s recovery from the accident which caused John’s death 
was slow, and subsequently she has not resumed her activ¬ 
ity in church work. She lives a retired life and is interested 
in the Women’s City Club, the League for the Hard of 
Hearing, and the Wimodausis Club. Her address is 
Cathedral Mansions, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


JAMES LATHAM CUNNINGHAM 


Born September 28, 1874 at West Fairfield, 
Pennsylvania 

Son of William Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

A perusal of his father’s history and that of his brother 
John will develop the history of James in his earlier years. 
His experiences to a great extent parallelled those of his 
brother to the time of graduation from the Blairsville High 
School in the class of 1891. 

In the summer of 1890, when about sixteen years old, 
and in the following summer he worked at the Graff brick 
works just north of Blairsville where he obtained his first 
experience in hard work. He was employed as a laborer in 
digging clay, wheeling brick, loading cars, and various 
other activities, in a group which included Italians and 
colored men as well as whites. Within a month of his 
being first employed, he received a 50 per cent increase in 
pay, making his wages seventy-five cents per day for ten 
hours’ work, and as a result of his job in the brickyard he 
had his first thrill in making a real contribution to his own 
support. From his earnings he was able to purchase a suit 
of clothes which he wore with great pride and with deep 
solicitude for its care and appearance. 

At the exercises when graduated from the high school, 
he delivered an original Latin oration, considered quite an 
accomplishment in those days, and his Uncle Davis de¬ 
clared, "He delivered it just as though he understood it.” 
To his young friends and particularly to his Uncle Davis, 
he was known as Jimmie and his uncle never discontinued 
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so recognizing him. In later years he has been familiarly 
known as J. L. 

It was through this uncle’s suggestion and influence that 
he became a machinist apprentice at the shops of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Railroad in Altoona, Pennsylvania. He began his 
service there on November 3, 1891, and completed what 
was known as the regular four years’ apprenticeship course 
on January 31, 1896. The time spent in addition to the four 
calendar years from the beginning of the course was that 
necessary to compensate for short summer vacations and 
leaves of absence at the holiday seasons throughout the 
four years. During the last few months of his apprentice¬ 
ship and in the several months following he was located in 
the Test Department at Altoona Shops where he received 
much valuable experience in locomotive performance and 
various lines of experimental work. 

While pursuing his apprenticeship and particularly in 
its later years, upon the advice of his Uncle Davis and some 
Altoona friends, he decided to take up a mechanical course 
at a college or university. Purdue University at La Fayette, 
Indiana, was at that time considered the foremost en¬ 
gineering school in the country, particularly in its relation 
to the railroads, and indeed that position has not since been 
relinquished. 

James entered Purdue University in September 1896 
and was graduated with the class of 1900 with degree B.S. 
in M.E. During his apprenticeship course at Altoona he 
had been closely related to John M. Henry, another ma¬ 
chinist apprentice living in Altoona, and he entered Purdue 
University at the same time as did James. They roomed to¬ 
gether and followed the same course, prepared their gradu¬ 
ation theses together and were graduated each with the 
same degree. During the vacation periods they returned to 
Altoona and were in the employ of the railroad each sum¬ 
mer and after graduation again entered the services of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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At Purdue University in addition to carrying a rather 
heavy scholastic schedule, James was a member of the 
Sophomore baseball team, the tennis club, and the Glee 
Club. He was active in the Irving Literary Society, repre¬ 
senting it in the literary contest in his junior year and was 
art editor of the 1900 Purdue Debris, the annual issued by 
the senior class. In company with all other students he 
participated in military training during his Freshman and 
Sophomore years under direction of a commander provided 
by the United States Government in consideration of a 
grant to the University on condition of such training. 

After returning to the Pennsylvania Railroad service in 
1900, he remained with that company until his retirement 
in 1938. He was first appointed successively to the position 
of Motive Power Inspector at Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
respectively. At the latter point he was resident inspector 
in connection with the erection of the power plant at the 
new Union Station and yard layout in 1901 and 1902. This 
plant provided light and power for all railroad buildings 
and yards in and about Pittsburgh. 

On December 1, 1902, he was appointed Motive Power 
Foreman of the Bedford Division and located at State 
Line, Pennsylvania, a small village about six miles north 
of Cumberland, Maryland. Just one year later he was 
promoted to the position of Assistant Master Mechanic of 
the Philadelphia Division, located at Harrisburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, and in October 1904 was made foreman of Columbia 
shop then an important freight terminal on the Susque¬ 
hanna River about thirty miles south of Harrisburg. 

On April 1, 1906, he was promoted to Assistant En¬ 
gineer of Motive Power in the office of the Superintendent 
of Motive Power at Williamsport, Pennsylvania, which 
position he held until August 23, 1910, when he was ap¬ 
pointed Master Mechanic of the New York, Philadelphia, 
and Norfolk Railroad, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, at Cape Charles, Virginia. To that point there 
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were ferried across the Chesapeake Bay from Norfolk, 
Virginia, trainloads of lumber and produce, in particular, 
which in addition to the transportation of oysters, straw¬ 
berries, and potatoes made this railroad a most important 
feeder to the Pennsylvania at the junction at Delmar, 
Maryland. 

On July 1, 1913, James was made Master Mechanic of 
the Maryland Division, with headquarters at Wilmington, 
Delaware, which position he held for exactly three years 
when he was promoted to the Master Mechanicship at 
Harrisburg, the point at which he had been made Assistant 
Master Mechanic in 1903. 

James was promoted to the position of Superintendent 
of Motive Power of the Western Pennsylvania Division on 
May 9, 1917. This division extended from Pittsburgh, 
where he was located, eastward to Altoona; north about 
thirty miles to Kiskiminetas Junction and south to Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. Here in this busy territory he was 
located during the period of the first World War when the 
number of freight cars transported over the mountain be¬ 
tween Pittsburgh and Altoona frequently exceeded 10,000 
in twenty-four hours. He continued in this position until 
June 1, 1928, when he was promoted to the position of As¬ 
sistant to the General Superintendent of Motive Power of 
the Central Region whose territory extended from Altoona 
on the east to Columbus and Crestline, Ohio, on the west 
with northern limit at Buffalo and southern limits at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, and Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 

On December 1, 1938, he was pensioned and retired 
from service slightly more than forty-seven years after 
entering as an apprentice. However, because of time de¬ 
ducted while attending Purdue University, his years of 
active service were reduced to approximately forty-four. 
On December 1, 1938, his name was placed on the Roll of 
Honor of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company and he was 
given a certificate so stating by its president M. W. 
Clement. 
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During the year 1901, while James was first located in 
Pittsburgh, a friend and classmate at Purdue University 
whose home was in Davenport, Iowa, appeared on the 
scene. He had secured a position as Manual Training In¬ 
structor in the near-by borough of Homestead and had 
become acquainted with a young lady living in Pittsburgh, 
North Side, who had a sister. The situation was not un¬ 
usual. There were two young men who were good friends, 
each away from home, also two young ladies living at 
home. Quite naturally James met the sister, Elizabeth 
Hays Smith, and the quartet had many enjoyable times to¬ 
gether. James and Elizabeth also enjoyed many occasions 
in which others were not present and as time went on it 
appeared that others were not essential to their happiness. 
They were engaged in the summer of 1902 and were mar¬ 
ried on January 19, 1905. In the meantime James had been 
located at State Line, Harrisburg and Columbia, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, as has been related. 

Elizabeth Hays Smith was born at Birmingham, now 
known as the South Side, Pittsburgh, on October 24, 1875. 
She was the daughter of George Aten Smith and Elizabeth 
Fowler Smith whose ancestry traces back to County Derry, 
Ireland, and Revolutionary days respectively. Elizabeth’s 
maternal great-great-grandfather was John Guthrie, a 
captain in the Revolutionary Army. His name is one of the 
forty-nine enumerated on the bronze tablet placed by the 
D.A.R. on the wall on Oliver Avenue, Pittsburgh, at the 
property line between the Trinity Episcopal Church and 
the First Presbyterian Church. This tablet reads as fol¬ 
lows : 

In commemoration of the grant of this land for the 
Presbyterian Church and for Trinity Church by the 
heirs of William Penn in 1787, and in honor of the 
officers of the Colonial and Revolutionary Armies 
who after assisting in the achievement of American 
Independence were associated with the early history 
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of Pittsburgh many of whom were buried in this en¬ 
closure, this tablet is placed by the Pittsburgh Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 1915. 

John Guthrie was one buried in the enclosure referred to. 

Elizabeth’s father was principal of a grade school in 
Pittsburgh, North Side. She attended the Pittsburgh Pub¬ 
lic and High schools, being graduated in 1892, after which 
she entered the State Normal School at Indiana, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, graduating in June 1893. During the next two 
years she taught in the Grade School at Sewickley, a suburb 
of Pittsburgh, after which she taught in Pittsburgh until 
the time of her marriage. 

The wedding ceremony was performed at the home of 
the bride’s parents on Fayette Street by Rev. Joseph A. 
Henderson, pastor of the Third United Presbyterian 
Church of which Elizabeth was a member, and amid, the 
congratulations of many friends they started on life’s 
journey. The wedding trip included Niagara Falls, that 
mecca for newly weds, also Philadelphia and Old Point 
Comfort, Virginia, with return to Columbia where James 
was then located, and here they went to housekeeping. 

Shortly after James’ promotion to Williamsport in April 
1906 as already related, a cold to which Elizabeth had been 
subjected for some time was diagnosed as a serious affec¬ 
tion of the lungs and sanitarium treatment was recom¬ 
mended. Accordingly in the summer of 1906 she took up 
residence at a sanitarium located at a high altitude at 
White Haven some twenty miles from Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. 

She remained there for about ten months undergoing 
the necessary treatment and learning the regimen which it 
was necessary for her to follow and returned home in the 
spring of 1907 with the disease arrested. Fortunately 
throughout these months James was able to spend prac¬ 
tically every week end with her at the sanitarium which in 
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itself somewhat ameliorated the situation for each of them, 
and also gave James the opportunity to get a thorough in¬ 
sight into the kind of life that Elizabeth should follow. 

In a few months their view of life had been changed. 
The big objective became regaining Elizabeth’s health and 
every contemplated move or activity was carefully con¬ 
sidered to know that if entered into, it would subscribe 
to that end. Upon her return from the sanitarium and 
throughout the remainder of her life, she had out-door 
sleeping accommodations and carefully followed the pre¬ 
scribed mode of living in every way. 

After a time it was obvious that the regaining of her 
health could not be accomplished and the objective was 
changed to a desire to be able to continue in a life of re¬ 
strained and regimented activity. Always of a cheerful, 
happy, and courageous disposition, she faced the situation 
with faith and fortitude and for many years she thus con¬ 
tinued on her way. 

In the latter part of the year 1918 it became evident that 
Elizabeth was losing in the fight and later when caught in 
the epidemic of grippe which was prevalent in Pittsburgh 
she was unable to carry on and on the morning of January 
5, 1919, passed from this life to the greater life beyond. 
The funeral service was conducted by Rev. S. Willis Mc- 
Kelvey, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church of Wil- 
kinsburg of which she and James were both members. Her 
body found a resting place in Highwood Cemetery, Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

There were no children as a result of this marriage. 

It is recorded elsewhere that after Elizabeth’s death, 
James’ mother and sister lived with him until his mother’s 
death in February 1926. Since that time Janies and his 
sister have lived together. 

_ James united with the Presbyterian Church in Blairs- 
ville when a youth. He is now a member of the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Wilkinsburg and has served on the 
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official boards almost continuously for the past twenty-two 
years, and for many years has been a leader in the Men’s 
Bible Class of that church. He belongs to the Ruling 
Elders Association and is a member of the Y.M.C.A., the 
Masonic Fraternity, the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, and 
the Purdue Alumni Association. He is a former member 
of the Franklin Institute. 

After the death of their mother in 1926, James and 
Willia with John and Lu, his wife, formed a quartet which 
annually enjoyed vacation trips together. These included 
a trip down the St. Lawrence and up the Saguenay River 
in the summer of 1926, a trip to New England in 1928 and 
one to Nova Scotia in 1930. During other years, three 
trips were taken into the western part of our country. The 
first of these, in 1927, included Zion Park, Bryce, and the 
Grand Canyon, also Estes Park and other Colorado points 
of interest with a stop at Denver where the family of their 
cousin John M. Cunningham extended most cordial hos¬ 
pitality. Heretofore unknown relatives were met and John 
drove the party to Colorado Springs some seventy miles 
distant where they ascended Pikes Peak, visited the Garden 
of the Gods and other scenic spots. They returned to Den¬ 
ver after twenty-four hours and then departed for home 
with new friends and scenes indelibly impressed upon their 
memories. 

On another of the western trips they visited Glacier 
Park, the Columbia River, Mt. Ranier, and Vancouver, 
making the return trip through the Canadian Rockies with 
stops at Banff and Lake Louise. The third trip included 
California and Mexico. With John’s death in 1932 the 
quartet was broken. Subsequently James and Willia, 
sometimes accompanied by Lu, but more often only the 
two, have enjoyed trips to Florida, Yellowstone Park, 
Chautauqua, New England, shore resorts, and other inter¬ 
esting points. 

James and Willia reside at Number 7235 Penn Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


WILLIA CUNNINGHAM 


Born June 14, 1879 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of William Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Portions of the history of the life of Willia Cunning¬ 
ham are interwoven with that of her parents and brothers 
as already recounted; there are, however, many details 
which should be recorded. Her career has been largely 
built about music. Under the direction of her mother when 
quite young she learned to play a reed organ and at eleven 
years of age began piano lessons at the Blairsville Semi¬ 
nary, going there from home twice daily to practice. 

She was soon playing hymns in meetings of the Mission 
Band and Sunday School, and on her sixteenth birthday for 
the first time played the pipe organ at service in the Pres¬ 
byterian Church of which she had then been a member for 
several years. She sang in the church choir and substituted 
for the regular organist during the next two years and in 
1897, when eighteen years of age, became full-time or¬ 
ganist. 

Having entered the Blairsville College in 1896, Willia 
continued the study of piano and matriculated in voice in 
addition to the regular college course. She was graduated 
in piano in 1899, and in voice and the regular college course 
; n 1901, receiving the degree B.A. in the latter. During 
her Junior and Senior years at the college, she took leading 
soprano parts in musical productions and frequently par¬ 
ticipated in piano recitals. 

She spent the summer of 1901 at Chautauqua studying 
voice under J. Harry Wheeler of New York City and or- 
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gan under I. V. Flagler of Auburn, New York. Before 
returning from Chautauqua she visited the Pan American 
Exposition at Buffalo about one hundred miles north of 
Chautauqua. 

In the fall of 1901 Willia accepted a position in Blairs- 
ville College where she taught piano for one year, and in 
the fall of 1902 she went to New York and studied voice 
for seven months with J. Harry Wheeler under whom she 
had studied at Chautauqua. During the summer of 1903 
she filled the soprano position in the quartet of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, North Side, traveling 
back and forth each week from her home in Blairsville, a 
distance of about sixty-five miles, and spending the re¬ 
mainder of Sunday in the home of an uncle, Dr. James C. 
Latham, when not engaged with the quartet. 

As recorded elsewhere Willia and her mother took up 
their residence with her brother John on Cedar Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, in the fall of 1903, later moving to. Wilkins- 
burg, and Willia continued her study in voice with different 
teachers and taught voice and piano. For approximately 
twelve years after settling in Pittsburgh she did solo and 
quartet work in various churches including St. Peter’s 
Episcopal, Fourth Presbyterian, Fourth United Presby¬ 
terian, Waverly Presbyterian, Oakmont Presbyterian and 
North Avenue Methodist Church, and then in 1917 sub¬ 
stituted for an organist who had been called to military 
duty in the first World War. 

In 1921 she became organist at the McClure Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and has continued in that position to 
the present time. From the year 1907 to 1913 she was a 
member and soprano soloist of the Cecelia Choir, Dr. 
Charles N. Boyd, Director, which was sponsored by the 
Western Theological Seminary at Pittsburgh, and later she 
did similar work with the Damon Choral Club under the 
direction of Miss Geraldine Damon, voice teacher of Pitts¬ 
burgh and Boston. The work of these organizations was 
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difficult and exacting and press notices of their concerts 
commented on Willia’s part having been taken capably and 
brilliantly. 

When not connected with the choir of a church, Willia 
taught in the primary and again in the junior department 
of the Second Presbyterian Sunday School of Wilkins- 
burg, to which church her membership was transferred in 
1904. She is active in the Evening Missionary Society and 
the Women’s Association of that church and is a member 
of the Thursday Afternoon Club of Wilkinsburg, and the 
College Club and League of Women Voters of Pittsburgh. 
She is a member of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle having been graduated in the class of 1926. Willia 
lives with her brother James at Number 7235 Penn Ave¬ 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 



ANNA MARIA CUNNINGHAM 


Born September 8, 1868 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died August 24, 1870 

Daughter of Samuel Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

The body of Anna Maria Cunningham lies in Blairsville 
Cemetery. Her history is given in connection with that of 
her parents. 


MARY WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 

Born February 8, 1871 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died December 24, 1871 

Daughter of Samuel Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

The body of Mary Wallace Cunningham lies in Blairs¬ 
ville Cemetery. Her history is given in connection with 
that of her parents. 
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IESSE EDWARD BRADEN 
CUNNINGHAM 


Born December 19, 1868 at Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Died December 6, 1942 

Son of John Cunningham, Jr. 

Son of John Cunningham 

Jesse was named after his Uncle Jesse A. Cunningham 
and Edward Braden an uncle of his mother. His earliest 
childhood was spent at his birth place and his education was 
begun and continued for several years in the Public 
Schools at Mt. Pleasant, Pennsylvania, to which his par¬ 
ents moved in the year 1874 occupying the farm just out¬ 
side the town. 

Jesse’s boyhood was not different from that of others in 
a similar situation. During seven months of the year he 
walked to and from the school which he attended in the 
near-by town about a mile distant. He was early trained 
to do his part of the chores and errands about the farm, and 
in the summer vacations as he grew older became of ma¬ 
terial assistance in the heavier work. With it all he lived 
the life of a normal boy swimming and fishing and hunting. 
For pets he was the proud possessor of a dog and a horse. 

His sister Mary when old enough to attend school ac¬ 
companied him, and the life of the two was much the same 
as they grew up together. They had the same friends 
among the young people and spent many happy occasions 
with them at their homes in the town, or at their own home 
on the farm to which the young folks were ever ready to go. 
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Thus Jesse spent his childhood and youth. In 1883 when 
he was about fifteen years of age, the family moved to 
Washington, Pennsylvania, as recounted elsewhere, and 
Jesse continued his education in the Public School there. 
In the fall of 1884 he entered Washington and Tefferson 
Preparatory School where he spent the three full years re¬ 
quired by the course. After the first year, however, he 
went with his father’s family to East Liberty, Pittsburgh, 
to live. 

He remained out of school for one year during which 
period he was engaged as a clerk in Lynch’s Dry Goods 
Store, on Market Street near Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, in 
order to earn money to assist in financing his education. 
He resumed his preparatory course in the fall of 1886 and 
completed it in the spring of 1888. 

In the fall of 1888, Jesse entered Washington and Jeffer¬ 
son College as a member of the class of 1892. He com¬ 
pleted the first year of the course as a full-time student. 
In the following year he pursued an irregular course and 
upon its completion in 1890 secured a position as teacher 
in a Summer School at Summerville, in Jefferson County, 
Pennsylvania. He taught there in two summer seasons and 
was principal of the Public School during the intermediate 
winter period. 

As a result of this interference in his college work, he 
did not complete his college course. In passing it should be 
observed that his college record was excellent and showed 
the majority of his grades to be “H” which signified the 
highest standard or “Honor.” It is related of Jesse that on 
more than one occasion did he skip classes in order to at¬ 
tend sessions in the near-by court house when an interest¬ 
ing case was being tried. While at college he was made a 
member of the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity, and although 
he did not enter seriously into other than scholastic activi¬ 
ties, he did attain some proficiency in gymnasium work, 
particularly on the parallel bars. 
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In 1891 Jesse went to Greensburg to read law with 
Joseph A. McCurdy, Esq., with whom he was later asso¬ 
ciated in the law firm of McCurdy and Cunningham, after 
his admission to the bar of Westmoreland County on Sep¬ 
tember 26, 1893. He was admitted to practice before the 
Superior and Supreme Courts of Pennsylvania in 1895, 
and was twice elected District Attorney of Westmoreland 
County, serving from 1900 to 1906. On October 15, 1902, 
during the Centennial celebration of Washington and 
Jefferson College, Jesse received the A.M. degree from 
the college and in 1911 it conferred upon him the LL.D. 
degree. 

Jesse continued his partnership with Joseph A. Mc¬ 
Curdy until his removal to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, in 
1907 upon his appointment as First Deputy Attorney Gen¬ 
eral of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. This was 
shortly after the beginning of the administration of Gover¬ 
nor Edwin S. Stuart. He continued in that office through 
the succeeding term of John K. Tener as governor, and 
during his period of service participated in the important 
criminal cases growing out of the contracts for the build¬ 
ing and furnishing of the new State Capitol. 

Under the supervision of Attorney General Honorable 
M. Hampton Todd and James Scarlet, Esq., he prepared 
and tried a series of cases which resulted in the conviction 
of the contractor, who equipped and furnished the then 
new Capitol building; the architect; the state treasurer; 
the auditor general; and the superintendent of public 
grounds and buildings, of having conspired with each other 
to defraud the Commonwealth through the presentation, 
certification, and payment of various false and fraudulent 
invoices for furniture, rugs, lighting fixtures, etc. Each 
of the five defendants was sentenced to a prison term; two 
of them died while their cases were on appeal in the Su¬ 
perior Court, and the other three served their terms. In ad¬ 
dition to the conviction and punishment of the conspirators, 
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the Commonwealth, through a civil proceeding for an ac¬ 
counting, compelled them to restore $1,500,000 to the state 
treasury. 

In 1915 Jesse resigned his position with the state and re¬ 
turned to private practice in association with Charles H. 
Bergner, Esq., at Harrisburg continuing until he was 
elected a Judge of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania on 
November 3, 1925, for a term of ten years after which he 
was re-elected on November 5, 1935, for the term of ten 
years beginning January 6, 1936. 

While reading law in Greensburg, Jesse met a tall stately 
brunette, Stella Clyde Beaumont, beautiful and gracious, 
to whom he was greatly attracted. Aside from the more 
formal occasions their opportunities for meeting were 
many. They lived within a stone’s throw of each other, one 
on each side of the street. Jesse in going from his home to 
his office or in returning almost invariably had a glimpse of 
the young lady and perhaps it was not by chance that she 
frequently was moving in the same direction as he when 
Jesse’s steps led him to the office. The friendship thus 
formed and nurtured grew and ripened with the age-old 
result. They were married on July 5, 1894. 

Stella Clyde Beaumont was born at Greensburg on 
January 14, 1867, and was the third in the family of four 
daughters of Jacob Beaumont and Frances Kiehl Beau¬ 
mont. Her father was a lawyer of Greensburg, a member 
of the Westmoreland County Bar, who died May 25, 1871. 
Her mother died September 30, 1911. On both sides there 
is French Huguenot and Revolutionary ancestry, and the 
father’s ancestry is authentically traced back to the time 
of William the Conqueror and the invasion of England. 
Although christened Stella Clyde, Jesse’s wife was fa¬ 
miliarly known as Clyde. She was a beautiful woman with 
French charm and vivacity, and with a kind heart, ever 
ready and willing to relieve distress. 

Clyde was educated in the Greensburg Public and High 
Schools. She was a lover of music and found much pleas- 
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ure in playing the piano for her own entertainment and 
that of her friends. Before her marriage she sang in the 
choir of the German Reformed Church of which she was a 
member. At the time of their marriage, Jesse was prac¬ 
ticing law having been admitted to the bar about nine 
months before. 

On September 14, 1897, a son John Beaumont Cunning¬ 
ham was born. High hopes and ambitious plans already 
formed for his future were doomed to disappointment by 
his early death which limited his span of life to but ten 
days. His body lies in the Paxtang Mausoleum at Harris¬ 
burg. 

By her pleasing personality and her gracious manner, 
Clyde doubtless contributed to Jesse’s success. She took 
quiet pride in the confidence displayed in his ability which 
resulted in his election to District Attorney and appoint¬ 
ment as Deputy Attorney General, and in his signal success 
in these offices. In 1908 after his appointment as First 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General, Jesse transferred his 
residence to Harrisburg and here Clyde entered into the 
active social life into which her husband’s busy official 
position placed her, nor did she neglect the fulfillment of 
those home responsibilities for Jesse’s comfort which 
meant much to him in relaxing from his arduous and exact¬ 
ing duties. 

Their home was near the edge of the city, beautifully 
situated, overlooking to the west the broad expanse of the 
Susquehanna River. They resided there for over ten years, 
during which Jesse passed through periods of great suc¬ 
cess which eventually brought him greater honors. In 
later years, and particularly in 1918, Clyde’s energetic and 
vivacious spirit was quieted, and under her physician’s or¬ 
ders it became necessary because of a heart ailment for her 
to curtail and eventually abandon completely all social 
activity. Toward the close of the year she was confined to¬ 
iler bed and on January 2, 1919, her beautiful spirit passed 
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over into the greater life. Her death was attributed to 
mitral stenosis of the heart. 

Funeral services were conducted two days later, by her 
pastor Rev. George E. Hawes, in the Market Square Pres¬ 
byterian Church. The January afternoon sun was de¬ 
clining beyond the Susquehanna as the soprano soloist sang 
the words of Tennyson’s immortal poem: 

“Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 

* * * 

“For, tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 

I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar.” 

Clyde’s body, together with that of her infant son, rests 
in Paxtang Mausoleum at Harrisburg. 

On May 18, 1924, at the dedication of the Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian Church at Washington, D.C., of which 
Clyde’s brother-in-law Dr. Plubert Rex Johnson was pas¬ 
tor, there was dedicated a beautiful marble baptismal font. 
It was presented by Jesse in memory of Clyde and bears 
the inscription “In memory of Mrs. Clyde Beaumont 
Cunningham, 1867-1919.” It is a beautiful and fitting 
tribute. 

On January 10, 1923, Jesse married Caroline Floing 
Bradshaw, widow of George Calvert Bradshaw, a former 
member of the Allegheny County Bar. She was the daugh¬ 
ter of Otto Schultz Floing and Mary Henrietta Floing of 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania. Caroline was born at Pitts¬ 
burgh on September 10, 1880. She was graduated from 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, with the de¬ 
gree A.B. and attended Columbia University Graduate 
School devoting a year to the study of English. She is a 
member of the Women’s University Club of Philadelphia. 
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Caroline has translated from German into English, a 
number of books for various publishers including the fol¬ 
lowing: Three Thousand Years of Rome, by Dunbar von 
Kalckreuth; Salute to Heaven, by Manfred Hausmann; 
Holland, by Karl Scheffler; Josephine, Wife of Napoleon, 
by E. A. Reinhardt. She is also the author of several orig¬ 
inal stories including The Talking Stone, which is a col¬ 
lection of authentic Indian tales, and now has ready for 
publication Deborah of Stenton. This story is edited from 
the unpublished Journal of Deborah Norris who heard the 
Declaration of Independence read from her father’s garden 
at Fifth and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. She later mar¬ 
ried George Logan and moved to the Logan ancestral home 
near Germantown called Stenton. The publication of this 
manuscript has been indefinitely postponed by the war con¬ 
ditions now existing. 

Caroline’s son George F. Bradshaw has written many 
short stories for The Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, and 
other magazines. He is now in U.S. Army service having 
been commissioned a Second Lieutenant in the Air Force 
on June 6, 1942, and is at present assigned to duty at 
Washington, D.C., in the Public Relations Division of the 
Army Air Force. In 1927, Jesse and Caroline became resi¬ 
dents of Philadelphia. 

The Superior Court, of which Jesse was a member, held 
four terms in each year beginning in the latter part of Sep¬ 
tember and extending into the following summer. These 
terms were of varying lengths and were held consecutively 
at Philadelphia, Scranton, Harrisburg, and Pittsburgh. 
The work was exacting and required much concentration 
and study so that in the evenings and frequently well into 
the night it was necessary for Jesse as well as other mem¬ 
bers of the court to do supplemental work. 

Jesse always welcomed the opportunity for rest and 
recreation which came with the closing of the court each 
summer. He and Caroline spent some of these periods at 
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our mountain and seashore resorts, including the Pacific 
Coast, and others were spent abroad. Three trips were 
taken to England and the continent of Europe, several to 
Bermuda, and one to Puerto Rico, all for recreational pur¬ 
poses. During the early years of Jesse’s second term on 
the bench of the Superior Court, he and Caroline built a 
bungalow on a commanding site on the bluff forming the 
east shore of Nantucket Island, near Seasconset, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Here they later spent vacation periods and 
looked forward to longer residence there after his retire¬ 
ment from the bench in 1946. 

With the passing of the years, Jesse not only welcomed 
the rest in the summer season, but found it necessary when¬ 
ever the opportunity offered to conserve his strength for 
the work at hand. The fall term of court in 1942 was per¬ 
haps no more exacting than others, but Jesse experienced 
an unusual drain on his strength. Late in November he 
contracted a cold which it appeared impossible to throw off. 
On Wednesday, December 2, it became more severe and 
on the following day instead of going to the office Jesse 
remained at home and dictated all day to his stenographer 
there. That evening his condition became serious, with 
severe pains in his chest, and his physician advised that he 
was suffering from an embolism and pneumonia. On the 
following day he was placed in the Jefferson Hospital. 
There he was given the most skillful and scientific atten¬ 
tion, but his condition gradually became worse and on Sun¬ 
day morning, December 6, 1942, he lapsed into uncon¬ 
sciousness from which he did not rally. On the evening of 
that day, he quietly and peacefully passed into the presence 
of the Judge of all the universe. Caroline was at home 
seriously ill at the time, but her son George Bradshaw and 
Jesse’s sister Mary who had hastened to Philadelphia from 
her home in Greensburg did everything possible in the 
emergency. 

Funeral services were conducted in the Second Presby¬ 
terian Church of Philadelphia, of which Jesse and Caroline 
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were members, by his friend and pastor Rev. Alexander 
MacColl, D.D. The Governor of Pennsylvania, Arthur H. 
James, was in attendance as were the members of the Su¬ 
preme and Superior courts of Pennsylvania and many close 
friends from Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. 
The service, during which the organist played many selec¬ 
tions, including Jesse’s favorite hymn “Abide With Me,” 
was simple and unostentatious. At its close, Jesse’s body 
was removed to Harrisburg where his fellow members of 
the Superior Court conveyed it to his last resting place in 
the Paxtang Mausoleum. 

The following tribute is quoted from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer of December 8, 1942: 

Judge Cunningham Is Mourned Here 

SUPERIOR COURT ADJOURNS EARLY IN TRIBUTE TO HIM 

Judges, attorneys, laymen, and others who were as¬ 
sociated with or knew Judge Jesse E. B. Cunningham 
expressed regret yesterday over the death of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Superior Court jurist on Sunday. 

At the convening of the Superior Court here yes¬ 
terday, President Judge William H. Keller told the 
assembled attorneys that “it is my sad duty to an¬ 
nounce the death of our beloved colleague. For 17 
years Judge Cunningham was a member of this court 
and a tower of strength.” 

Chief Justice William I. Schaffer, of the State Su¬ 
preme Court, said: “I have known Judge Cunning¬ 
ham for half a century. He was a most able Judge and 
a fine citizen; he has left his mark on the jurispru¬ 
dence.” 

Justice Horace Stern, of the State Supreme Court, 
asserted: “He was one of my most treasured friends. 
In his passing, Philadelphia has lost a noble citizen; 
the Superior Court, a distinguished member, and 
Pennsylvania, one of its most outstanding citizens.” 
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Terming the jurist’s death “a shock to me,” Presi¬ 
dent Judge Raymond MacNeille, of the Common 
Pleas Court, No. 3, said: “He was a fine friend, a 
great Judge and a great humanitarian.” 

Judge Joseph Sloane ordered recorded in the min¬ 
utes of yesterday’s proceedings in Quarter Sessions 
Court a statement which said, in part: “I, and every 
one else, am very sorry indeed that Judge Cunning¬ 
ham has died. I knew him as a learned Judge by his 
work, and I knew him as a man. If Judges have at¬ 
tributes, Judge Cunningham had them—learning, un¬ 
derstanding, and integrity.” 

On January 27, 1943, the Superior Court of Pennsyl¬ 
vania ordered spread upon its records a minute “expressive 
of our appreciation of the life and character of our late 
brother Jesse E. B. Cunningham, and of our sense of 
loss over his untimely death.” This minute gave a histori¬ 
cal sketch of his career and concluded with the following 
paragraphs: 

Judge Cunningham soon won the respect, esteem, 
and affection of his colleagues, and of the bar in gen¬ 
eral, and retained them until his death. He was a just 
and upright judge; an able and learned lawyer; and a 
Christian gentleman of unblemished character. 

His knowledge of the law was sound, his research 
was painstaking, and his industry great. And his kind¬ 
ly disposition and courtesy to the members of the bar 
won him a high place in their regard. His desire, 
above everything else, was to do justice. His legal 
knowledge covered many fields, but he was especially 
skilled in the subjects of criminal law and procedure 
and workmen’s compensation. 

We, who were in close association with him, have 
lost not only a valued colleague, but a dear friend. 
The Commonwealth has lost a great judge. 
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While located in Harrisburg, Jesse was a Bible Class 
teacher and a member of the Market Square Presbyterian 
Church. He was a Republican in politics, a past Master in 
the Masonic Fraternity and had served on various com¬ 
mittees of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. He was a 
member of the Westmoreland County Bar Association, 
I ennsylvania State Bar and American Associations, and 
the Union League of Philadelphia. He was also a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Harrisburg Hospital and 
a Trustee of Wilson College at Chambersburg, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Caroline’s address is Number 1530 Locust Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 



MARY TAYLOR CUNNINGHAM 


Born January 26, 1872 at Johnstown, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of John Cunningham, Jr. 

Son of John Cunningham 


A portion of Mary’s early history is recounted in con¬ 
nection with that of her parents and brother Jesse. She 
attended Public School at Mt. Pleasant and Washington, 
Pennsylvania. Upon return of the family to Mt. Pleasant 
in 1886, she entered Mt. Pleasant Institute, a preparatory 
school, majoring in music and art, and in the fall of 1888 
entered Washington Seminary where her principal interest 
was in the regular scholastic course and instrumental mu¬ 
sic. She was graduated in 1890, after which she returned 
home and took a postgraduate course in art and languages 
at Mt. Pleasant Institute. 

As indicated elsewhere, after her father’s death, Mary 
and her mother moved to Greensburg, Pennsylvania. This 
was in 1894 and both transferred their church membership 
to the Westminster Presbyterian Church where Mary took 
an active part in the work of that organization particularly 
in the Sunday School. 

While engaged in such work, she met a young man John 
Calvin Silsley who was reading law in the office of a. 
Greensburg attorney. He was also much interested in 
Church and Sunday School work and through this mutual 
interest they became close friends. This friendship grew 
in the atmosphere of their association and soon after John 
had finished reading law, their engagement was announced. 
They were married on October 31, 1899, in a quiet home 
wedding because of the serious illness of Mary’s mother. 
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The ceremony was performed by Rev. John A. Marquis, 
D.D., of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, and the 
Rev. Frank Mitchell Silsley, D.D., brother of John. 

John Calvin Silsley was born in South Huntingdon 
Township near Scottdale, Pennsylvania, on July 28, 1867. 
He was the son of Adam Silsley, a carpenter by trade, and 
Jennie Mitchell Silsley. His grandfather, who was of 
French descent, came to this country from Alsace-Lorraine 
in 1830 and settled near Old Madison in Sewickley Town¬ 
ship, Pennsylvania. 

John’s boyhood was spent in Scottdale where he re¬ 
ceived his early education, and at sixteen years of age he 
began teaching in a Country School near Normalville, Penn¬ 
sylvania, in the Chestnut Ridge of the Allegheny Moun¬ 
tains. He was studious and ambitious and early decided to 
take up law as a profession. He taught for two years and 
in 1885 entered Edinboro, Pennsylvania, Normal School, 
being graduated in 1889 with the degree B.E. In the fall of 
that year, he matriculated at Waynesburg, Pennsylvania, 
College, from which he was graduated in 1893 with the 
degree A.B. After his graduation John read law with the 
firm of Marchand and Gaither in Greensburg and was 
admitted to the Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, bar 
in 1896. 

He was admitted to practice before the Pennsylvania 
Supreme. Court in 1900, the U.S. District Court of Penn¬ 
sylvania in 1908, the Pennsylvania Superior Court in 1910, 
and has been attorney for the Federal Bank of Baltimore 
since 1920. He represented the Commonwealth of Penn¬ 
sylvania as Local Attorney in Westmoreland County from 
1926 to 1930, and is a director of the Barclay-Westmore¬ 
land Trust Company of Greensburg, and a trustee of 
Waynesburg College. 

John was made a Presbyterian elder in 1896 and, not¬ 
withstanding his active life in the legal and business world, 
has continued his interest in Church and Sunday School 
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work. He is a member of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath 
School Association of which he was a director and vice- 
president for ten years. He has held different official posi¬ 
tions in the Westmoreland County Sabbath School Asso¬ 
ciation being president of that organization from 1912 to 
1933. He is a member of the following Masonic bodies: 
Mason, 32 degree; Royal Arch; Shriner; Scottish Rite; 
Tall Cedars of Lebanon. 

In June 1941 Waynesburg College conferred upon John 
the honorary degree LL.D. He is a member of the 
Country Club of Greensburg and the Shakespeare Club, 
and is actively engaged in the practice of law and the 
various other interests above enumerated. 

Two daughters were born to John and Mary as follows, 
Eliza Jane Silsley on March 15, 1901, and Anna Clyde 
Silsley on January 28, 1903. For a time Mary’s home in¬ 
terests were supreme, but as the daughters grew older she 
again took up outside interests. She has taught in the 
Sunday School for many years and was president of the 
Women’s Organization for five years. 

Mary is a member of the Greensburg Country Club, a 
reading and study club known as the Shakespeare Club, 
the Hospital Club, and a culture club known as the Friday 
Club. She is a member of the D.A.R., tracing her ancestry 
from Lieutenant Samuel Craig, a Revolutionary soldier 
who lost his life at the hands of the Indians on Chestnut 
Ridge in 1777. She is also a member of the Red Cross and 
is now engaged in various forms of war work. Both Mary 
and John are members of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensburg. 

A historical sketch of the daughters will be found else¬ 
where. The family address is Number 131 Seminary Ave¬ 
nue, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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SAMUEL HOWARD CUNNINGHAM 


Born June 24, 1868 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died October 24, 1924 

Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Samuel Howard Cunningham, known throughout his 
life as Howard, was the first child of Thomas Davis Cun¬ 
ningham and Helen Shepley Cunningham. He was the first 
child of his generation to be born to any of the children of 
his Grandfather John Cunningham, except the six children 
of Peter Wallace Cunningham all of whom were born in 
Georgetown, California, prior to 1868 the year of How¬ 
ard’s birth. 

The advent of Howard was an eventful occasion in the 
history of that portion of the original family then located 
in western Pennsylvania. Wallace the oldest son was then 
in De Soto, Missouri; William was preaching in Prince- 
ville, Illinois; John was in Johnstown, Pennsylvania; and 
the others, Mary, Samuel, Jesse, and Davis the youngest, 
were at Blairsville. 

Howard’s childhood and early youth were spent in 
Blairsville. He was a precocious child and a lover of mu¬ 
sic, being possessed of a beautiful voice which resulted in 
his being frequently used in children’s entertainments at 
Sunday School as well as at Public School. He attended 
the local Public Schools and as there was then no local 
High School entered the Hill School for boys at Potts- 
town, Pennsylvania, in 1883, taking a preparatory course 
in anticipation of entering Washington and Jefferson Col¬ 
lege, which he did in 1886. 
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He discontinued college at the end of the first year and 
returned to Blairsville in June 1887. Upon his return he 
obtained a position in the First National Bank of Blairs¬ 
ville of which his father was cashier, and continued in that 
position for some time. He was a lover of animals and out¬ 
door life. The former was expressed in his care of Dick, 
the family horse, and in his devotion to Max, his large 
English mastiff. His favorite sports were swimming, skat¬ 
ing, and tennis. 

With the passing of the years Howard’s voice had devel¬ 
oped into a fine tenor. He was very fond of music and was 
often called upon to sing in quartets in social affairs. He 
became a member of the choir of the Presbyterian Church 
where he was often heard in solo work as well as in the 
chorus singing. The organist was a young woman of 
ability and charm. Howard attended well the choir prac¬ 
tice and the services and as time went on he found that his 
interest which had been primarily in the music had become 
centered in the organist and on September 6, 1892, they 
were married. 

His bride was Julia Emma Zimmers whose parents were 
Jacob Zimmers and Elizabeth Smith Zimmers. They were 
both of western Pennsylvania ancestry, Jacob being born 
on a farm near Bedford and Elizabeth in similar surround¬ 
ings near Blairsville. Jacob Zimmers was a trail blazer in 
the employ of the Pennsylvania Railroad as agent at 
Blairsville in its early days. Julia was born August 26, 
1863, and spent her girlhood at Blairsville. She was edu¬ 
cated in the Public Schools there, and later entered the 
Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary where she completed her edu¬ 
cation. She was musically inclined devoting much time to 
instrumental music and was organist in the Presbyterian 
Church for eight years. 

After their marriage Howard and Julia resided in Blairs¬ 
ville for several years and on May 1, 1893, a son Julian 
Wallace Cunningham was born to this union. Howard 
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was still employed at the bank and remained there until 
approximately 1895 when he gave up that position and 
spent some time in Pittsburgh and later was invited by his 
cousin John M. Cunningham, who was manager of the 
Pittsburgh Cattle Company, to visit the ranch at La Sal, 
Utah. This appealed to Howard who loved the outdoors 
and he accordingly spent several months helping on the 
ranch and roughing it with the cowboys. 

After his return from the West, Howard with his family 
moved to Latrobe, Pennsylvania in 1898, where he had ac¬ 
cepted a position with the Latrobe Steel Company. His 
desire for greater freedom however prompted him after a 
time to give up this position and obtain part interest in a 
hotel at Hendersonville, North Carolina, situated in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains not far from Asheville. This ven¬ 
ture proved unprofitable and in 1906 the family located in 
Washington, D.C., where Howard engaged in different 
occupations including a position with the Southern Rail¬ 
road and some government positions. 

He later established himself in the manufacture and sale 
of floor polishes, wax, and similar commodities, in which 
he continued until the time of his death in 1924. Late in 
October of that year while in Philadelphia, he contracted a 
severe cold, which rapidly became worse and developed 
into pneumonia from which he died on October 24, 1924. 
The body was brought to the family home in Blairsville 
where Rev. Norman Hunter, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, conducted the services and interment was made in 
the family lot in Blairsville Cemetery. 

Howard was a member of the Sons of Veterans and 
Sons of the American Revolution. He followed world 
events and was an interesting conversationalist and a great 
reader. After his death, Julia continued in her own home 
at Washington and in the fall of 1927, when her son Julian 
in his army career was moved to that city, became a mem¬ 
ber of his family. Her subsequent history is given in con¬ 
nection with that of her son. 



HELEN SHEPLEY CUNNINGHAM 

Born July 20, 1871 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Helen from her early childhood and throughout her life 
has always shown a helpful interest first in those about her, 
and later in those persons and things in a much broader 
sphere. As the second child and the first daughter in a 
family of six children of frugal and industrious parentage, 
her childhood was a normal one. She was “little Helen,” as 
referred to in her father’s history, and was helpful about 
the house in caring for brothers and sisters and in the many 
ways that a child could be of service. 

When of school age, she first attended her Aunt Rachel’s 
School on Liberty Street, as did all of her brothers and sis¬ 
ters except Howard, continuing there until she entered the 
Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary in 1885. This course was in¬ 
terrupted by sickness but later Helen returned to the Sem¬ 
inary, graduating in the class of 1896. 

Already the family ties were being broken; Howard 
had married and was away from home; Wallace was at 
Knox College; and Davis was attending Kiskiminetas 
Springs School preparing for entrance to Princeton Uni¬ 
versity. Mary and George were at home with their parents 
and Aunt Mary. 

Although Blairsville has always been her home, Helen 
had a number of interesting trips; one with her mother to 
Louisville, Kentucky, for a visit in the home of a cousin 
Richard Knott; another in 1918 to New Gloucester, Maine, 
her mother’s birthplace; and to various New England 
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towns where she met her mother’s relatives. During the 
same year in company with her mother and sister Wallace, 
she visited cousins John and Sophia Cunningham in Den¬ 
ver. This was a gift from her cousin John who took great 
pleasure in showing them beautiful places in the Rocky 
Mountain regions. In later years she made frequent trips 
to her sister Mary’s home in Yonkers, New York, and 
Sliaron, Connecticut. 

Throughout the years as family ties were broken and 
severed, Helen has always maintained residence in the 
family home, ever ready to welcome the brothers and sis¬ 
ters and others at home coming or return on any occasion. 
She has been in constant touch either personally or through 
correspondence, with members of the family and near rela¬ 
tives, and in recent years with those of the younger and 
growing generation. 

From her earliest recollection she has been identified 
with the Presbyterian Church, first in attending the Sun¬ 
day School and later as a Church member and worker in 
the Sunday School, in which she has had a long tenure of 
service as teacher of children and young women. She was 
a member of the Sunday School and Church choirs for a 
number of years and has always been interested and had a 
part in the Church activities. Her interests outside the 
immediate family have included visiting the sick and shut- 
in folks and keeping in friendly touch with all of the 
neighbors. 

For a time after the death of her mother in 1919 and 
until Wallace’s permanent return in 1926, Helen remained 
at the family home with a faithful and capable servant, her 
home duties being augmented by her activities in connec¬ 
tion with her church, charitable, and social interests. 

Helen is a member of the Blairsville College Club and is 
a charter member of the local Century Club, organized in 
1904, and with her sister Wallace resides in the family 
home at Number 47 South Spring Street, Blairsville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. 



RACHEL WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 

Born August 15, 1875 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Wallace, as she has always been known since childhood 
days when she was called “Wallie,” was the third child of 
her parents. Growing up in the same environment as her 
sister Helen, her life in the home was much the same as 
was her sisters, and her early experiences as regards educa¬ 
tion, church, and community were very similar. She re¬ 
ceived her early education in her Aunt Rachel’s School 
and later entered the Blairsville Ladies’ Seminary, taking 
the regular Seminary course, and was graduated in 1895. 

In the fall of that year she entered Knox College at 
Galesburg, Illinois, taking certain elective subjects with 
the object of beginning the regular college course. Wal¬ 
lace was influenced to attend this college because of the 
opportunity to do secretarial work for Elizabeth Wallace 
who was Dean of Women of the institution. Elizabeth 
Wallace and Wallace Cunningham were second cousins, as 
Elizabeth’s paternal grandfather was the brother of Wal¬ 
lace’s grandmother. 

Wallace did not continue at Galesburg, however, as the 
dean did not remain, and Wallace then decided to prepare 
herself for Kindergarten work and took a course in the 
Pittsburgh Kindergarten College, entering in 1896 and 
being graduated in 1898. As this College was near her 
home at Blairsville, the home ties which had been broken 
on her going to Knox College were reunited, for she was 
able to get home frequently during the year. After her 
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graduation she secured a position as director of a Free 
Kindergarten in Bradford, Pennsylvania, which she held 
for one year, and for the three following years served as 
director of a private Kindergarten in Edgewood Park, a 
suburb of Pittsburgh. Here she was again able to have 
frequent contact with the home circle in Blairsville. 

From the summer of 1902 after leaving the position at 
Edgewood Park, until the fall of 1903, she remained at 
home preparing for examination for a kindergarten posi¬ 
tion in New York City. Her brother Davis had entered 
New York Law School and her desire to be near him led 
her to select New York City as the field for her activities, 
however his health failed while at the Law School and he 
was unable to remain so that she did not enjoy this antici¬ 
pated companionship. She obtained a position with the 
New York Free Kindergarten Association. 

The school was held in a church building on East 102nd 
Street near Madison Avenue in a Jewish section of the city. 
She remained in this position for two years, after which 
she was engaged in Kindergarten work for a period of ten 
years under the Board of Education of New York City. 
This Kindergarten was held in a settlement house known 
as the Normal College Alumnae House and later was called 
the Lenox Hill House. It was situated on East Seventy- 
second Street near the East River. 

For these twelve years, Wallace lived first on West 
105th Street and then on West 118th Street, overlooking 
Morningside Park, with the exception of approximately 
two years When she lived in the home of her sister Mary 
who had married Stanley Mitchell in October 1907 and 
resided in New York from that time until 1910. While at 
New York, Wallace took advantage of Columbia Univer¬ 
sity Extension courses especially in Kindergarten work 
and French. 

During these years, Wallace always spent the Christmas 
holidays and the summer vacations at her home in Blairs- 
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ville with the exception of the summer of 1912, when in 
order to extend her knowledge of the French language she 
decided to study abroad. Her professor at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity suggested that she study at Grenoble University in 
southern France. Sailing from Hoboken, New Jersey, 
after ten days, she arrived at Cherbourg, France, and was 
soon at Grenoble, a beautiful city situated in the mountains 
close to the Swiss border. Here amid delightful and restful 
surroundings she pursued a six weeks special course. 
Upon its completion she joined a friend at Geneva, Switz¬ 
erland, and together they visited many interesting and his¬ 
toric places including Munich, Nuremburg, Heidelburg, 
Rottenburg, Mainz, and a beautiful trip down the Rhine to 
Cologne, then to Brussels, Bruges, and Antwerp sailing 
from thence on the return trip to New York. 

Wallace continued in New York until 1915 when she 
decided to give up teaching and go into Y.W.C.A. work. 
However, as her mother and sister Helen were now alone 
at the home in Blairsville, her father having died in 1913 
'and her aunt in January 1915, she acquiesced in her moth¬ 
er’s desire that she return home to live. She remained in 
Blairsville engaged in social and church activities for sev¬ 
eral years, and after the death of her mother in December 
1919 she and Helen remained at home together until the 
fall of 1920 when she was offered a position as teacher in 
Scotia College, a school for colored girls at Concord, North 
Carolina, under the direction of the Board of National 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 

She accepted this position for one year only, and in 
October of 1921 engaged in secretarial work for the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church at its 
headquarters in New York City. This was for a few 
months during a reorganization period of the Board. The 
following year Wallace spent in preparation for a church 
position and in the fall of 1923 took up work as church 
representative at the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Pitts- 
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burgh. The three years spent in working with the young 
people and in the Sunday School was a pleasant and helpful 
experience. She resigned in 1926 and returned to Blairs- 
ville to live with her sister Helen. 

Wallace became a member of the Presbyterian Church 
at twelve years of age receiving Christian training in the 
Sunday School, the Mission Band, and the Christian En¬ 
deavor Society. She has continually taught a class of 
young women, is active in the Women’s Missionary Society 
and the Social Club of the church. Her interest in the 
community is centered in the Women’s Civic Club, the 
Blairsville College -Club, and the Century Club. 

Wallace lives in the family home with her sister Helen 
at Number 47 South Spring Street, Blairsville, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 



THOMAS DAVIS CUNNINGHAM, JR. 

Born July 15, 1879 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 
Died March 4, 1912 

Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Davis during his childhood was the “little Davis” re¬ 
ferred to in the history of his parents. He was the fourth 
child in the family, and as his brother Howard left home 
to attend boarding school when Davis was quite young, 
“little Davis” began in early years to realize his childish 
ambition to do the chores and thus relieve his two- sisters in 
the household duties. 

His early training and childhood did not materially dif¬ 
fer from that of his brothers and sisters. The home at¬ 
mosphere was religious and he inherently grew into it in¬ 
cluding the attendance upon Sunday School, Church, and 
other services. When of proper age, Davis attended his 
Aunt Rachel’s School, and later entered the Public School 
eventually graduating from the Blairsville High School in 
the class of 1896. He was the only one in his immediate 
family to be graduated from this school as his brothers 
and sisters entered other schools without completing the 
Public or High School courses. 

In the fall of 1896, he entered Kiskiminetas Springs 
School at Saltsburg, Pennsylvania, in preparation for en¬ 
trance to Princeton University. During the first year he 
made the thirteen-mile trip daily by rail, and in the second 
year of the two-year course he lived at the school. Davis 
was ambitious and applied himself studiously to his work 
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and stood well in his classes. For recreation and relaxa¬ 
tion, he enjoyed tennis and was a member of the gym¬ 
nasium team in which he found particular pleasure. 

He entered Princeton University in the fall of 1898 and 
was graduated in 1902 with the degree A.B. While there 
he had half interest in a bookstore which required consider¬ 
able attention. However, he was a close student and his 
scholastic standing was high. At the same time he won ath¬ 
letic honors in gymnasium work being proclaimed, in his 
senior year, a star member of the gymnasium team, par¬ 
ticularly as regarded tumbling and balancing work on the 
swinging trapeze. He represented Princeton University 
in intercollegiate contests. 

Davis had determined upon the practice of law as his 
profession and in the fall of 1902 entered the New York 
Law School where he prosecuted his studies with the 
energy and application which had characterized his work 
at Kiskiminetas and Princeton. The schedule was exact¬ 
ing, and Davis in his ambition to be at or near the top in his 
classes applied himself more and more diligently, even to 
the sacrifice of his physical self, with the result that in a 
few months he suffered a nervous breakdown and was 
forced to give up his studies. He returned to his home in 
Blairsville to recuperate, remaining there for several weeks 
and then entered Grandview Sanitarium in the moun¬ 
tains near Reading, Pennsylvania. 

After some improvement he went to Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, to the home of his Uncle Jesse for change and rest. 
He spent a considerable period there without improve¬ 
ment, in fact with evident decline in condition. He then 
became a patient at the Friends Home near Philadelphia 
and subsequently, upon the suggestion of his brother 
Howard who was then living in Washington, D.C., was 
placed in the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital near that city. How¬ 
ard was able to see Davis frequently and as often wrote 
his mother regarding him. These letters were a source of 
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great satisfaction and comfort to her. Several years had 
then elapsed since discontinuing his course at the New 
York Law School, during which time every attention was 
given him and no effort was spared to restore him to 
health and strength, but without avail. 

While in the St. Elizabeth’s Hospital at Washington, 
Davis was stricken with typhoid pneumonia to which he 
succumbed on March 4, 1912, and the once brilliant intel¬ 
lect returned to God who gave it. The body was brought 
to his home in Blairsville where funeral service was con¬ 
ducted by Rev. Michael M. McDivitt pastor of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, after which it was laid to rest in the 
family plot in Blairsville Cemetery. 



MARY CRAIG CUNNINGHAM 

Born August 22, 1881 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

“Little Mary” spent her childhood and early life in her 
birthplace and a detailed account of her life for that period 
would be almost a duplication of things already related in 
connection with her sisters. She was in all respects “trained 
up in the way she should go” and in her education she at¬ 
tended first her Aunt Rachel’s School; then for a few years 
was a pupil in the Public School, and in 1897 entered the 
Blairsville College for Women which had been formerly 
known as the Ladies’ Seminary but in 1893 was reorgan¬ 
ized and incorporated as a college. She was graduated in 
1903 with the degree B.A. Mary was particularly inter¬ 
ested in literature and music and in 1902 had completed the 
course in music provided by the College. 

After her graduation she remained at home for two 
years. This was a difficult period because of the illness of 
her brother Davis. Her mother was away much of the 
time with him and Mary remained at home with her father, 
her sister Helen, and Aunt Mary. In addition to her home 
duties, she played the pipe organ in the Church and was in¬ 
terested in various church activities, and at the request of 
the president of Blairsville College acted as substitute 
teacher there. 

In the fall of 1905 Mary entered the Teachers College 
connected with Columbia University, New York, for a 
year’s study in preparation for teaching. Wallace who 
was then in New York, engaged in Kindergarten work, 
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was living on West 105th Street near Amsterdam Avenue 
and boarded next door at the Gage House, with an estim¬ 
able lady of that name, who in addition to serving meals 
also had rooming quarters for rent. 

Wallace was fortunate in securing a room for Mary at 
this place and she and Mary boarded there. This was a 
very pleasant arrangement for both and indeed for others 
who were later concerned. There were boarding here other 
kindred souls, and in the groups about the tables acquaint¬ 
ances were made and friendships begun some of which 
were far reaching. 

Seated regularly at one of the smaller tables across from 
Mary was a fine looking young man, Charles Stanley 
Mitchell, the Assistant Cashier of the Century Bank of 
New York. What was at first but a casual or passing in¬ 
terest on Mary’s part, became more real when sometime 
later she met the young man and it developed that they 
were both musically inclined. He played the mandolin very 
well and had not Mary completed a course in music at 
Blairsville College? They spent many evenings together 
sometimes in the company of others and often alone. 

“Music hath charms.” Mary’s course in the Teachers 
College was finished all too soon and it was a hard pull at 
her heart strings when in June she returned to Blairsville. 
She had accepted a position to teach English Literature and 
History in Albert Lea College, at Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and the fall of 1906 found her on her way to that distant 
point. Soon after her arrival she found that as the College 
was new and the faculty small, she was expected to teach 
also a class in psychology, all classes in Bible, and gram¬ 
mar, and spelling. Much to her amazement she carried 
this work through the school year. 

When Mary returned home for the Christmas vacation, 
she found Stanley at Blairsville awaiting her. They were 
engaged on Christmas Eve and were married on October 
1, 1907. Because of the illness of Mary’s mother and the 
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consequent withdrawal of the invitations, the ceremony 
- was quiet, being witnessed by only the members of the two 
immediate families, and was performed by Rev. John A. 
Marquis of Beaver, Pennsylvania, who had long been a 
friend of the family. After their marriage the young 
couple located in New York City near Stanley’s business 
interests. 

Charles Stanley Mitchell was the son of Charles Mitchell 
and Fannie Pontin Mitchell of Rochester, New York. They 
were of English descent, each having been born in Seven 
Oaks, England, and came to this country in different years. 
Here they met for the first time and were eventually mar¬ 
ried in Rochester where Mr. Mitchell had established him¬ 
self in business. He is described as an English gentleman 
and manufacturer of fine clothing. The mother of Stanley, 
as he was known, died in May 1914 and his father died in 
January 1928. 

Stanley was born at Rochester on April 20, 1882. His 
early education was obtained in the Public and High 
Schools at Rochester and Buffalo. In 1895 he entered 
Worcester Academy at Worcester, Massachusetts, which 
he attended for two years. 

From boyhood Stanley was eager to be a businessman 
and he especially wanted to be a banker. Consequently 
when the opportunity offered in 1898, at sixteen years 
of age, he accepted a position as “runner” with the Astor 
National Bank of New York City. Before long he had 
secured the position of teller in the Century Bank situated 
on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Twentieth Street and 
was subsequently promoted to the position of Assistant 
Cashier, which position he held when he first met Mary. 
He was later made Cashier, which was his office at the time 
of his marriage, and eventually became Vice President of 
the institution. 

On September 20, 1908, Helen Cunningham Mitchell 
was born in New York City, the first child of Mary and 
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Stanley. In the spring of 1910 the family took up its resi¬ 
dence at Yonkers, New York, while Stanley’s major busi¬ 
ness interests remained in New York City. A second 
daughter Frances Pontin Mitchell was born on February 
18,1912 at Yonkers. 

In 1913, Stanley was made Vice President and Manager 
of a branch of the Chatham and Phoenix Bank at Fifth 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street. In the succeeding years, 
Stanley’s business and financial interests grew. He became 
a Director of the First National Bank of A' onkers, a Trustee 
of the Century Building in Manhattan, and Chairman of 
the Board of Directors of Collins-Aikman Company of 
New York and Philadelphia, manufacturers of plushes. 
As President of the Central Mercantile Association and 
Director of the Fifth Avenue Association, in which he was 
also chairman of the traffic committee, he was largely in¬ 
strumental in securing the handsome traffic towers which 
adorned that great thoroughfare. 

A son, Charles Stanley Mitchell, Jr., was born at Yonk¬ 
ers on December 12, 1919. 

On May 2, 1924, Stanley accepted the Presidency of 
the Central Mercantile Bank located at Fifth Avenue 
and Fourteenth Street. Here his ambition to be presi¬ 
dent of a bank which he could build and see grow was 
realized. Its growth was phenomenal. In 1928 it 
merged with the Bank of the United States and Stan¬ 
ley was made Executive Chairman of the Board of Di¬ 
rectors. After the merger the bank was known as the 
Bank of the United States and it was located in a beau¬ 
tiful structure at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street. 
However fear and mistrust which were already in the 
minds of men resulted in a world-wide financial panic, 
and in December 1930 the Bank of the United States 
was forced to close its doors. 

During the succeeding four years, Stanley was not 
actively engaged in business, but in the spring of 1935 
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he became associated with a brokerage house in Wall 
Street and was connected with this firm at the time of 
his death which occurred at High Hill, Long- Island, 
on August 13, 1935. His death was due to coronary 
thrombosis and his body was laid to rest in beautiful 
Mount Hope Cemetery at Yonkers. The service was 
conducted by Rev. Wendell Prime Keeler pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of that city. 

Stanley was always very much a part of the com¬ 
munity in which he lived, and also took an active in¬ 
terest in many civic affairs in New York City. He was 
a director in a number of business organizations and 
was affiliated with various clubs such as the St. An¬ 
drews Golf Club and the Amackassin Club of Yonk¬ 
ers, the Aldine Club and the Uptown Club of New 
York, and the Sharon Country Club of Sharon, Con¬ 
necticut. 

In the early years of their married life the family 
summered in the delightful countryside in the vicinity 
of Lakeville, Connecticut, and in 1926 Stanley pur¬ 
chased a charming old New England home in Sharon, 
Connecticut, where the family spent many happy 
summers together. Stanley commuted to and from his 
business in New York, and it was in this Sharon home 
that his daughters Helen and Frances were married. 

After Mary’s children were in school, and her home 
responsibilities thus lessened, she devoted much time 
to church and civic work. In Yonkers she was treas¬ 
urer of the Women’s Missionary Society of the First 
Presbyterian Church for many years, and then served 
as president of the association for three consecutive 
years. She was active in Y.W.C.A. work and in 1928 
became president of the Board of Directors of that or¬ 
ganization at Yonkers in which capacity she served for 
five years. At the National Convention of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Detroit in 1930 she was elected to the National 
Board of the organization and served for two years. 
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In 1933 she was elected Vice President of the Yonk¬ 
ers Welfare Federation and by virtue of that office be¬ 
came chairman of the Council of Social Agencies which 
included twenty-eight welfare organizations. Mary re¬ 
signed from this office after Stanley’s death in 1935 and 
after a period of readjustment accepted a position in 
the fall of 1936 as chaperone in the Sigma Kappa Sor¬ 
ority House at Cornell University. At the end of one 
year she was offered the position of House Director in 
Betsy Barbour House, a dormitory for girls in the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, Michigan, which 
she accepted and has just completed her fifth year in 
that capacity. 

Mary’s life has been a busy one of devoted service to 
her family and others and many with whom she came 
in contact remember her with loving appreciation. In 
her early childhood she became a member of the Pres¬ 
byterian Church, and in Yonkers, she and Stanley and 
the daughters were members of the First Presbyterian 
Church in which Stanley had been President of the 
Board of Trustees. Stanley, Jr., united with the Con¬ 
gregational Church of Salisbury, Connecticut, in 1936. 

The history of these children is given elsewhere. 



GEORGE SMITH CUNNINGHAM 

Born June 21, 1883 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

George the youngest child of Thomas Davis Cunning¬ 
ham was born in Blairsville, Pennsylvania, and as the 
youngest in the family was nurtured in an atmosphere of 
affection by five brothers and sisters, a devoted aunt, and 
loving parents. However, George was not a spoiled child, 
as in the well regulated and disciplined family there was re¬ 
quired of him such share in the chores and later in the 
heavier responsibilities as he was able to perform, such as 
cutting kindling wood, carrying coal for numerous open 
grates in winter, milking and driving the family cow to 
and from pasture, caring for the family horse, and mowing 
the lawn. As Davis his next older brother grew up and 
finally went away to school, the performance of these 
heavier chores fell entirely to the lot of George. 

As a child and youngster, George was of a happy joking 
disposition and about him there was invariably an atmo¬ 
sphere of cheerfulness and fun. This characteristic has 
never left him even in those experiences in later life which 
at times appeared difficult and even discouraging. He fol¬ 
lowed in the footsteps of others in the family in attending 
regularly Church Services, Sunday School, and Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

In obtaining his early education, George attended his 
Aunt Rachel’s Private School for four years, then Public 
School for five years by which time he had attained the age 
of sixteen. He then, in September 1899, entered Kiski- 
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minetas Springs School at Saltsburg, Pennsylvania, known 
as “Kiski,” to prepare for entrance to Princeton Univer¬ 
sity, graduating in 1-Q02. /f*> <£> 

During the first two years of his course at Kiski, he 
traveled to and from his home daily by rail, a distance of 
approximately thirteen miles and thus was enabled to per¬ 
form a portion of the heavier chores at home while prepar¬ 
ing for college. In his last year he lived at the school. 
While a student there, he was a member of the gymnasium 
team, sang second tenor in the glee club, and played the 
violin in the orchestra. He was president of the Y.M.C.A. 
and Vice President of his class. 

He entered Princeton University in 1902 and was grad¬ 
uated with the degree of A.B. in June 1906. While pursu¬ 
ing his course at Princeton he sang in the Chapel Choir, 
taught a Freshman Bible class, was Assistant Manager of 
the Tower Club, a local student organization, and a mem¬ 
ber of the Princeton Gymnasium team. In his Senior year 
he was a member of the Class Dance Committee. 

George’s course in life had been shaped by an incident in 
his boyhood. When about ten years of age he was thrown 
from the family horse and suffered a broken arm. The 
fracture was reduced by the old family doctor and George 
was so impressed that then and there he decided that he 
would be a physician; nor was he ever swayed from this 
determination. He accordingly took up the study of medi¬ 
cine at the University of Pennsylvania Medical School and 
was graduated in June 1910 with the degree M.D. While 
there he was elected to membership in the Alpha Omega 
Alpha, an undergraduate honor medical fraternity which 
corresponds with the academic Phi Beta Kappa. 

Beginning immediately after his graduation, George 
served an internship at the Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
in Pittsburgh, from June 1910 to July 1911, and was as¬ 
sistant House Surgeon at the New York Lying In Hospi¬ 
tal from September 1 to December 31, 1911. After leaving 
this New York Hospital he returned to Pittsburgh and in 
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February 1912 began the practice of medicine, establishing 
an office at No. 1844 Fifth Avenue. 

During these years, George returned to Blairsville 
whenever possible for a day or a week-end visit, entering 
again into the home life even though for only a short time 
and on Sundays attended divine service sitting in the family 
pew as of yore. On one memorable Sunday during 
George’s vacation following his Junior year at Princeton, 
when about to enter the Sanctuary, his attention was at¬ 
tracted to a red surrey which was driven to the door. The 
vehicle was drawn by a bob-tailed horse and contained 
three young ladies, one of whom was driving. George’s 
attention was attracted to the entire outfit but particularly 
to the lady occupying the front seat. He learned that the 
party was composed of the three daughters of a Mr. 
Crabbs of Pittsburgh who with his family, during the sum¬ 
mer months, lived on a farm near Blairsville Intersection, 
now known as Torrance, about three miles distant from 
Blairsville. 

The young lady on the front seat was Flelen Francis 
Ciabbs. Lack of space as well as lack of detailed informa¬ 
tion forbids a historical review of George’s technique or 
handling of the situation, but it is sufficient to say that 
Helen became his bride on March 22, 1913, at a service in 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, performed 
by Rev. Frank W. Snead, D.D., the pastor of that church. 

Helen was the daughter of Albion Adam Crabbs and 
Martha Francis Crabbs who were of English descent and 
at the time of Helen’s birth on December 6, 1888, resided 
at Dayton, Tennessee. Subsequently the family moved to 
Pittsburgh where Mr. Crabbs was in the service of the 
Philip Carey Roofing Company as Manager until 1915 
when he resigned this position because of ill health. He 
then retired to the farm near Blairsville Intersection which 
lie had purchased several years before, and prior to 1915 
had occupied as a summer residence. Mr. Crabbs died on 
February 12, 1925, and is buried in Homewood Cemetery 
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at Pittsburgh. His widow resides with a daughter in Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Helen whom George married received her early educa¬ 
tion in the Public Schools at Dayton, Tennessee, and Pitts¬ 
burgh, graduating from the High School in 1907. She en¬ 
tered Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts, 
in the fall of that year and was graduated in 1911 with the 
degree A.B. As a child, Helen was unusually kind and 
thoughtful and attracted attention by her beauty and bright 
sayings. She was voted the most beautiful young woman 
in her class at High School and this loveliness and beauty 
of character continued throughout her lifetime. 

After his marriage, George followed the practice of 
medicine in Pittsburgh until 1917 and for a three-year 
period, 1912 to 1915, was on the Assistant Gynecological 
Staff of the Western Pennsylvania Hospital. In May 1917 
he volunteered for service in the Army and on July 26, 
1917, was commissioned First Lieutenant, Medical Sec¬ 
tion, Officers Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. He was sta¬ 
tioned in Pittsburgh as medical member of the Aviation 
Examining Board and recruiting officer for the Aviation 
Branch of the U.S. Signal Corps. 

On August 20, 1918, he was commissioned Captain in 
the Medical Corps, U.S. Army and was assigned to Mine- 
ola, Long Island, and later to Love Field at Dallas, Texas, 
as clinician on a special unit for the classification of avia¬ 
tion cadets with respect to their resistance to high altitude 
effects. While located at Dallas, George had opportunity 
to visit his cousin Dr. Will Cunningham and family in 
Beaumont, an enjoyable occasion which was one of the 
rather few contacts the Cunninghams in the East have had 
with the descendants of Peter Wallace Cunningham who 
in early life settled in the western part of our country. 

On April 3, 1919, George was honorably discharged 
from army service and returned with his family to Pitts¬ 
burgh. There were now two children in the family, Martha 
Francis Cunningham born at Pittsburgh, February 13, 
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1914, and Thomas Davis Cunningham also born at Pitts¬ 
burgh May 7, 1916. 

During the Fall of 1918, while the family was living at 
Dallas, George was hastily summoned to the old home in 
Blairsville because of the serious illness of his mother. The 
trip was long and his mind was filled with forebodings and 
the fear that he would not reach home in time to find his 
mother alive. Upon arrival at Pittsburgh, he scanned the 
papers fearing to find notice of her death, but in the ab¬ 
sence of such notice his spirits rose and upon arrival at 
Blairsville he found his mother’s condition much improved. 
After a few hours’ stay he hastened back to his own home 
in Texas to the bedside of his children who had been seri¬ 
ously ill when he left. Happily he found them also much 
improved. 

For years George and Helen had planned to go abroad 
as missionaries but the way did not seem clear until after 
the death of George’s mother in December 1919. They 
then volunteered for service under the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions, expressing a desire to be sent to 
China. They were accepted as missionaries; however, it 
was against the policy of the Board to send to China chil¬ 
dren born in the United States and as English was gener¬ 
ally used in the Philippine Islands, necessitating less prep¬ 
aration, they concurred in the Board’s desire that they go 
there. 

. In June 1920 George was commissioned a Medical Mis¬ 
sionary and Helen a Foreign Missionary under the Presby¬ 
terian Board of Foreign Missions and assigned to Duma- 
guete, Oriental Negros, Philippine Islands, where for over 
eighteen years George served as director of the Mission 
Plospital located there. The family sailed from San Fran¬ 
cisco in October and arrived at Manila early in November 
1920. George immediately began studying for the Insular 
Medical Examination and studied tropical medicine in the 
hospitals at Manila. From January to May 1921 he was 
the Presbyterian Medical representative at the Union 
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Mission Hospital at Iloilo on the Island of Panay. At the 
same time Helen was familiarizing herself with the cus¬ 
toms of the Filipinos and in May 1921 George assumed 
the directorship of the Mission Hospital at Dumaguete. 

Upon his arrival he found a hospital building containing 
twenty beds, surrounded by high grass in an unfenced field 
with meager equipment and limited personnel. Plis ex¬ 
perienced eye showed George immediately those things 
that were necessary in order to place the hospital in posi¬ 
tion to give adequate service to the community and to 
represent properly the great Presbyterian Church behind 
it. He began the development of a permanent staff which 
eventually included a full personnel of Filipino nurses and 
two Filipino medical assistants, graduates of the University 
of the Philippines, who later, through George’s influence, 
studied in the United States and Europe after several 
years’ experience under him in the Mission Hospital. 

During his incumbency as director, George added much 
equipment and many facilities and buildings including nec¬ 
essary laboratory equipment with an adequate X-ray outfit, 
motor ambulance, children’s ward,, a hospital wing for 
private and semi-private patients, nurses’ home, residences 
for the Filipino doctors and the Medical Missionary, Hos¬ 
pital Chapel, and landscaping of the grounds surrounding 
the hospital and nurses’ home. These improvements were 
secured through gifts from individual donors in the United 
States and from the Board of Foreign Missions and con¬ 
tributions from local Filipino and Spanish residents. It is 
doubtful, however, if they would have been made either in 
personnel or equipment had not George devoted his person¬ 
ality and every effort to the task. 

The improvements in organization and property now 
stand as a monument to his consecrated skill and ability. 
No less consecrated and able was Helen in her work as a 
missionary. In addition to her responsibility in the home 
and church, she worked with students, accompanied George 
on many of his medical tours, aided in clinics, taught 
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classes in Sunday and Vacational Bible Schools and di¬ 
rected a club for young girls. She was founder of the 
Lolali Club for girls, in which she manifested her real 
creative ability in adapting the activities -plan of girls club 
organization to the Philippine customs. 

A third child Andrew Dent Cunningham was born at 
Dumaguete on December 22, 1922. The oldest child, Mar¬ 
tha, after the family arrived at Dumaguete attended a pri¬ 
vate school, for the few American children at the Mission 
Station, known as “The Carter School” and Davis and 
Andrew as they became old enough attended this school. 
A course of study prepared in Baltimore, U.S.A., and 
known as the Calvert System was used. Later all three 
children attended the High-School department at Silliman 
Institute now known as Silliman University, and finally 
finished their education in the United States as will be in¬ 
dicated in their individual history. 

Throughout the years while in the Philippines, George 
and his family spent two months in each five-year term at 
Baguio, a vacation resort in the mountains about 150 miles 
north of Manila. This was a health measure whereby cot¬ 
tages were provided by the Presbyterian Board to enable 
the missionaries to spend a vacation period in the higher 
altitude and build up their strength and vitality. 

The first furlough from their missionary work covered 
the period from April 1926 to May 1927. The family re¬ 
turned to the States via the Suez Canal and Europe cross¬ 
ing the Atlantic on the Leviathan, sailing from Cherbourg 
France, and at the expiration of the furlough sailed for the 
hilippmes via the Pacific route from San Francisco. In 
March 1931 Helen returned to the States, again via the 
Suez Canal and Europe, bringing all of the children in 
order to place them in school at Wooster, Ohio, residence 
lemg established in that college town. George remained at 
Dumaguete until February of the following year, when he 
left on his second furlough and joined his family at 
Wooster. During August of this year the family spent a 
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delightful month on the Atlantic Coast at Ventnor, New 
Jersey, occupying a furnished apartment provided without 
cost by Mrs. George W. Doane of South Orange, New Jer¬ 
sey, a staunch friend of the Mission cause. 

In June 1933, George, Helen, and Andy, as he was 
familiarly known, returned to the Philippines, and Martha 
and Dave remained at Wooster College. This trip was 
made on a freighter sailing from New York via the Pan¬ 
ama Canal and making a non-stop voyage from Los An¬ 
geles to Manila. It will be noted that these trips were in 
reality world tours encircling the globe, which homeward 
bound permitted contacts with many foreign points in¬ 
cluding Singapore, Port Sudan, Suez, Port Said, Genoa, 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Luzerne, Paris, and London, and 
on the Pacific trips Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, and Manila. 

Among the most trying experiences of a missionary is 
that of separation from family and children. The return 
to Dumaguete leaving Martha and Dave at Wooster was 
most difficult for Helen in particular, and upon return to 
the Mission she plunged even more deeply into the work 
than before. Coupled with the separation from her children 
Helen was confronted with the shadow of physical suffer¬ 
ing. Vague symptoms had already appeared and with 
the passing of the months it became evident that a return 
to the States was advisable for consultation and treatment 
and in February 1934, Helen, Andy, and George returned 
in the interest oi her health. They again located in Wooster 
where the family was reunited and after a year’s time in 
which Helen’s condition improved the three returned to 
the Philippines. 

Martha returned to Manila soon after her graduation 
from Wooster in 1936. George had ere this brought the 
Mission Hospital to such a high state as regarded personnel 
and equipment that, from June 1937 to September 1938, in 
order to fill a temporary vacancy, he was appointed Acting 
Treasurer of the Presbyterian Mission in the Philippines 
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and stationed in Manila. This carried with it the position 
of Treasurer for the Union High School, the Union Col¬ 
lege, and the Union Theological Seminary, all of Manila, 
and the Manila Conference of the United Evangelical 
Church, also Treasurer of the American Mission to Lepers 
in the Philippines. 

In April 1937 Andy, who was approaching fifteen years 
of age, returned with his mother to the States and was en¬ 
rolled in the Mt. Hermon School for Boys at Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. His mother returned to the Philippines 
alone arriving at Manila on Thanksgiving Day in 1937. 
Here she took up work among the Filipinos in connection 
with the Y.W.C.A., the Ellenwood Bible School for Girls, 
and other organizations and performed a large amount of 
personal work. 

Although Helen constantly knew the experience of im¬ 
paired health, and symptoms appeared which would have 
unnerved many, they had no apparent effect upon her 
cheerfulness and courage. But it became evident that an¬ 
other visit to the States was imperative. She and George 
sailed from Manila in September 1938 arriving in the 
States the following month and for the succeeding months 
she was undergoing observation and treatment at the Mayo 
Clinic and the Presbyterian Hospital in Pittsburgh. 

After a lingering illness and notwithstanding all that 
loving care and attention could provide, on May 15, 1939, 
Helen quietly and peacefully entered into the life of great¬ 
er usefulness in the world beyond. Two days later her 
funeral service was conducted in the chapel of the East 
Liberty Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh by Rev. Stuart 
Nye Hutchison, D.D., pastor of that church. The day was 
bright and beautiful and the service which had been plan¬ 
ned by Helen herself was beautiful and consoling. It in¬ 
cluded the Twenty-third Psalm and many other com¬ 
forting portions of Scripture. 

The following paragraph from the prayer offered by 
Dr. Hutchison portrays her life in a few words: “We 
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rejoice today in the memory of her whom Thou hast called 
to Thyself, for her triumphant faith; for her unselfish and 
generous devotion to Thy service, both here and in the far 
land to which she gave her life. We thank Thee for the 
great host who saw in her the beauty of holiness and the 
light of Christ, and were through her led to follow the 
Lord she served. We praise Thee for those who rise up to 
call her blessed.” 

Testimonials and memorials came spontaneously from 
far and wide including the Board of Foreign Missions, her 
friends in the Philippines and in this country, in far too 
great numbers for more than passing reference here, all 
testifying to her beautiful character and unselfish devotion 
to her family and her life’s work. On the day following the 
service interment was made at the Blairsville Cemetery. 

George now found himself in an unsettled frame of 
mind as to his future. The boys were in this country 
studying and Martha was living in Manila, having been 
married in 1938, the Hospital at Dumaguete was well es¬ 
tablished and doing good work under the direction of na¬ 
tive Philippine doctors and nurses so that his return was 
not imperative. 

Who will say that it was not Providential that an oppor¬ 
tunity arose by which he could take over the office and good 
will of an elderly physician unable to continue his practice 
in McDonald, Pennsylvania, about eighteen miles from 
Pittsburgh. After due consideration George resigned from 
the work of the Board of Foreign Missions and entered 
the general practice of medicine at McDonald on June 20, 
1939. Subsequent events proved that this was a wise 
decision. His bearing and attitude inspired confidence and 
his previous experience enabled him to produce satisfac¬ 
tory results in his work so that he became well established 
and built up a good practice in a comparatively short time. 

Always a home lover, he never lost opportunity to have 
his boys visit him. Dave had determined upon vocal music 
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as his life’s work and on one occasion was invited to give a 
recital in McDonald for friends of his father. One of the 
sponsors of this event was Julia Douglass Moorhead, who 
in the following year, on October 10, 1940, became Mrs. 
George S. Cunningham. Julia Douglass Moorhead was 
born on April 16, 1909, the daughter of Melicent Scott 
Moorhead and Bessie Douglass Moorhead of McDonald, 
Washington County, Pennsylvania, whose ancestors lived 
in Washington County for five generations. She is de¬ 
scended from Captain Samuel Moorhead of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Volunteers in the American Revolution. In 1930 
Julia was graduated from Muskingum College with the 
degree of A.B. and in 1931 from the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Library School with degree B.S. in L.S. From 
1931 to 1935 she was Reference Assistant in the South 
Side Branch of the Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, and sub¬ 
sequently until her marriage held a similar position in the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. While at Muskingum 
College she became a member of the local chapter of the 
Pi Gamma Mu, a national honorary scholastic Fraternity 
of the Social Sciences. She is a member of the McDonald 
Women’s Club and both she and George are members of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

For twenty-five years prior to 1940 George was an 
Elder in the East Liberty Presbyterian Church and while 
in the Philippines, in addition to his..activities and respon¬ 
sibilities already recorded, he was a Ruling Elder in the 
Student Church at Silliman University, Dumaguete, and a 
teacher of College students in the Sunday school at that 
place. He is now a member of the McDonald Lions Club, 
the Washington County Medical Society, the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Medical Society, and the American Medical 
Association. 

The home address of George and Julia is Number 118 
West Lincoln Avenue, McDonald, Pennsylvania. 

The further history of George’s children appears else¬ 
where. 
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WALLACE ADAM CUNNINGHAM 

Born December 3, 1885 at De Soto, Missouri 

Son of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Wallace Adam was the first born of John M. and Sophia 
M. Cunningham and remained with his parents during 
their experiences in connection with the Pittsburgh Cattle 
Company and the La Sal Cattle Company as already related. 
He received his early education in the Montrose Public 
Schools and East Denver High School graduating there in 
1906. Subsequently he spent one year in the University at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan but did not continue the course. 
During his school years he spent the summers on the La Sal 
Ranch and at their conclusion he remained at home with his 
parents, spending much time as a cowboy on the ranch dur¬ 
ing the time his father was interested in the La Sal Cattle 
Company. After his father disposed of his interest in this 
company, Wallace invested with him in 1916 in the ranch 
near Iliff, Colorado. 

On June 27, 1917, about one year after entering with his 
father into the cattle business, he married Julia Katherine 
Jones who has since been his companion during the adverse 
conditions and lean years of their early married life as 
well as their more fortunate experiences in later years. She 
was born at Walsenburg, Colorado, February 26, 1893, and 
although her first name is Julia, she is invariably known by 
her middle name, Katherine. Her father Henry Bascom 
Jones, who was in the ranching and livestock business, died 
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when Katherine was four years old. He and her mother 
Eugenia Turner Jones were both descendants of families 
who were plantation owners in southern Missouri before 
the Civil War. Katherine’s paternal grandfather moved 
west after the war, driving a herd of cattle and bringing 
the family, including eight children in a covered wagon. 
Katherine was educated in the Public and High Schools at 
Walsenburg graduating from the latter in 1911. Subse¬ 
quently she attended the Colorado State Teachers College 
at Greeley, Colorado, being graduated in 1913 with the 
degree Ph.D. 

In the Summer of 1910, during the years that Katherine 
and her mother lived at Walsenburg, they visited her uncle 
who was in the cattle business on a ranch north of Thomp¬ 
son, Utah, in what is known as the Book Mountains. Wal¬ 
lace at this time was with his father on the La Sal Ranch and 
the two ranches were not far apart as western distances go. 
In the natural course of events Wallace and Katherine met 
in the summer of 1910 and whether it was recognized or 
not, the die was cast. After her graduation in 1913, Kath¬ 
erine obtained a position as teacher in the Public Schools at 
Thompson, Utah. This was the point to which the cattle 
from the ranch of Wallace’s father at La Sal were driven 
for shipment, and was the place at which the ranchers 
transacted other important business, resulting in the neces¬ 
sity for more or less^ frequent trips of Wallace from the 
ranch to the town. Was it only coincidence that in 1913 his 
trips to Thompson became more frequent and that a great¬ 
er. amount of time was required for the transaction of 
business ? The friendship of earlier years ripened rapidly 
and Wallace and Katherine were married on June 27, 1917, 
as already related. 

Unfortunately the venture on the ranch near Iliff en¬ 
countered the financial depression subsequent to the first 
World War and after several years’ struggle with adverse 
conditions including fights against drouth, blizzards, and 
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hailstorms as well as the depression, Wallace and his father 
disposed of their interests in 1924 at considerable loss. 
During the next two years, Wallace was in the employ of 
others, and although he spent some time in contemplation 
of his past experiences, he was constantly on the lookout 
for an opportunity to establish himself in business. This 
opportunity came in 1926 when he became part owner of a 
ranch about twenty miles northwest of Cisco, Utah. Here 
fortune has smiled on his efforts. On this ranch which is 
typical of many others, there are large herds of cattle 
which in the summer are moved to the mountain range and 
in the fall those not sold are returned to the lower or winter 
ranges. On this range, where hay has been raised during 
the summer, the calves and weaker cattle are fed during 
the winter months while the stronger animals shift for 
themselves. In the spring the younger calves are branded 
and all the cattle are moved to the mountain range. In the 
fall the fatter cows and steers and larger calves are sold. 
They are driven in to Cisco from which point they are 
shipped by rail to the market at Kansas City or Omaha. 

In February 1942, Wallace was severely affected by a 
stomach ulcer which so developed that prompt hospitaliza¬ 
tion was imperative. A real problem was present as Wal¬ 
lace was at home in Cisco, and the nearest hospital was at 
Grand Junction, Colorado, almost one hundred miles dis¬ 
tant. However his brother Don, a practicing physician in 
Denver, arranged for a heated ambulance from Grand 
Junction to bring Wallace to the hospital there. Don took 
the first train to Grand Junction where he remained two 
days in attendance upon his brother. Blood transfusions 
were necessary and after a month of special care he re¬ 
cuperated and by midsummer was able to again attend to 
the management of his ranches and otherwise resume his 
life of activity. 

Wallace and Katherine have one child, William Wallace 
Cunningham, born May 13, 1924, at Denver, Colorado. 
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His early childhood was spent at home until 1930 when 
he entered Grammar School at Fruita, Colorado, about 
sixty-five miles from the ranch, living with an aunt. In 
1939 he entered Wasatch Academy, a Presbyterian Pre¬ 
paratory School located at Mt. Pleasant, Utah, some fifty 
miles northeast of Salt Lake City. 

Billy, as he is known by his friends, is a good student and 
has done outstanding work in school both scholastically 
and otherwise. At the Academy he contributed to the 
school publication, The Wacademy World, played foot ball 
and basket ball and was a long distance runner. He was a 
member of the school band and orchestra and also of the 
glee club. It had been his intention to enter Colorado Agri¬ 
cultural College at Fort Collins, Colorado, upon comple¬ 
tion of his preparatory course in 1942, but the war condi¬ 
tions necessitated a change in plans, and induction into the 
armed service of our country in the fall of that year was 
anticipated. However those in authority decided that Billy 
would be of greater value to the war effort if allowed to re¬ 
main at home and assist in cattle raising on the ranch and 
he therefore is serving in that capacity. Billy enjoys the 
outdoor life, likes to ride and hunt, and is an all-around 
boy of attractive personality. 

Katherine is active in the Woman’s Progressive Club 
and other local organizations. She is a member of the 
Methodist Church while Wallace is a Presbyterian. 

The home address of the family is Cisco, Utah. 



THOMAS DONALD CUNNINGHAM 

Born May 4, 1889 at St. Louis, Missouri 

Son of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Thomas Donald Cunningham’s birth on May 4, 1889, 
and his early childhood is recorded in the history of his 
father’s life. When his father’s family moved to Denver 
in 1901, Don was twelve years of age. He entered the 
Grade School there and was later graduated from the High 
School and in 1909 entered Dartmouth College at Hanover, 
New Hampshire, being graduated in 1913 with the degree 
B.S. His selection of Dartmouth was the result of his 
desire to attend an Eastern college together with the fact 
that many of his friends in and about Denver were attend¬ 
ing or had been graduated from that institution. While in 
Dartmouth he was manager of the football team in 1912 
and was president of the Dartmouth College Club in his 
Senior year. While there he concluded, as have many oth¬ 
ers, that Harvard Medical School was the best in the 
country and as he had determined upon the practice of med¬ 
icine as his life’s work he accordingly entered that insti¬ 
tution in September 1913, following the curriculum with 
fidelity and success. 

During both his Junior and Senior years he was honored 
by his classmates in being elected president of his class. In 
February 1917, before the completion of his Senior year, 
he went to France with the Harvard Surgical Unit in the 
service of the British Army, which was then involved in 
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the war with Germany. This unit was organized at Har¬ 
vard University and served from 1916 throughout the 
duration of the war changing its personnel from time to 
time. Don was commissioned First Lieutenant in the Royal 
Army Medical Corps and was located at Dannes-Camier 
which was just across the channel from the British Isles 
and a little south of Boulogne, France. This was a large 
base hospital area and Don was in General Hospital No. 22, 
where at first his work was in the ward for treatment of 
chest wounds. Later he was placed in charge of a medical 
section consisting of one hundred and twenty beds. 

In 1942 Don writes regarding his service in France as 
follows: 

There were some interesting occurrences. For ex¬ 
ample, Captain Fitzsimons was the first American of¬ 
ficer killed in France, in American uniform, and they 
have named Fitzsimons Hospital here in Denver after 
him. A bomb was dropped while he was talking to 
his orderly and struck right between them and blew 
them both to pieces. Fragments of that bomb pene¬ 
trated my tent. Fortunately, at that particular time, I 
was in Paris on the first leave for about four days and 
the only time I have been in Paris. However, this 
occurred about fifty yards from my tent. The next 
bomb that this airplane dropped struck in the middle 
of a thirty bed ward, killed six patients outright and 
re-wounded all of the other patients in the ward. 
Later on, they bombed our General Hospital No. 22 
so severely that at night the nurses were herded back 
upon the hills and they had to close the hospital com¬ 
pletely, not having any patients in it at all, and every 
officer had a pit beside his tent that he could fall into, 
in case of a bomb raid. The boat, on which I went to 
France, was sunk on its return trip, as it rounded the 
coast of Ireland going to New York. The boat, that I 
came back on, was sunk on its next trip from the 
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United States. Unfortunately, I have forgotten the 
name of each of these boats. 

In the change of personnel, he returned to the United 
States in September 1917, having been mustered out of 
the British Army in London. The entire unit was mus¬ 
tered out in 1918. 

Among Don’s most prized possessions are a photostatic 
copy of a letter addressed to the President of the United 
States by Lord Balfour and a duplicate of a letter sent by 
King George of England to the Harvard Surgical Unit, 
this duplicate bearing the King’s personal signature. These 
letters expressed the gratitude and appreciation of the 
writers for the service rendered by the unit. 

Lord Balfour’s letter reads as follows: 

Dictated 

Private Foreign Office, S. W. 1., 

December 18th, 1918. 

My dear Mr. President, 

Now that the Harvard Medical Unit has fulfilled its 
noble mission to the British troops in France, and has 
earned the tribute of their undying gratitude, I desire 
to offer to that splendid organization some expres¬ 
sion, however inadequate, of my deep appreciation of 
the great work that it has performed. 

It would have given me the utmost pleasure to 
have conveyed this message in person when the Unit 
passes through London on its way home to the United 
States. But this unfortunately, is denied me, since in 
mid January I myself shall be engaged at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. 

May I therefore, count on your good offices to let 
every member of the Unit know how grateful His 
Majesty’s Government feels for the generous offer 
made and carried out in December 1916. Through two 
strenuous and memorable years the work of General 
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Hospital No. 22, the largest Hospital unit serving with 
the British Army, has held a record for skilful and un¬ 
tiring treatment of our wounded. The memory of so 
much service and self-sacrifice can never pass from 
us ; it will be cherished in perpetuity by the relatives 
and friends of those whom the Harvard Unit has 
tended with such admirable devotion. 

Let me wish to one and all of our fellow workers in 
the war a safe return from the scenes of their labours. 
They have added luster even to the fame of Harvard ; 
and have forged a new and enduring link in the bonds 
of loyal regard by which we should ever be united. 

Believe me, 

My dear Mr. President 
(Signed) Arthur James Balfour. 

The King’s letter which bears the Royal Crest is as fol¬ 
lows : 

The King desires to express his warm appreciation 
of the invaluable services rendered to the British 
Army by the Harvard Hospital Unit, whose work for 
the sick and wounded, from the arrival of the earliest 
Contingent of Medical Officers and Nursing Sisters 
before the first year of the War was ended until the 
conclusion of hostilities, was marked by the highest 
devotion and by the perfection of medical and nursing 
skill. Their record can never be forgotten, or re¬ 
membered without lively gratitude by the British 
Army and the British Nation. 

(Signed) George R. I. 

10th October, 1919. 

Upon Don’s return to this country he entered the Massa¬ 
chusetts General Hospital in Boston as a Medical Intern 
serving in that capacity from November 1, 1917, to No¬ 
vember 1, 1918. He was allowed credit by his Alma Mater 
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for the time spent in the British Army service and in 
February 1918 took examination for the degree in medi¬ 
cine and received the degree of M.D. from the Harvard 
Medical School. After completing his internship at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, he went to the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston in January 1919, as Assistant 
Resident Physician, remaining there until July 1920, when 
he took the internship in the Children’s Department of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital where he remained until 
December of that year. In the following month, January 
1921, he entered practice as assistant to Dr. Josiah N. Hall 
of Denver who was a Medical Consultant. This was purely 
consultant and diagnostic work and Don did not engage in 
general work involving house calls until he went into pri¬ 
vate practice in 1923 giving up his association with Dr. Hall 
at that time. 

On June 18, 1921, he married Isabel Coolidge, daughter 
of Charles and Julia Coolidge of Boston whose families 
had lived in that city for eight generations. Isabel was born 
in Marion, Massachusetts on September 2, 1893. Her 
father was an architect, at one time President of the Ar¬ 
chitects’ Society of America, and was prominent in his pro¬ 
fession having built Leland Stanford University, Cornell 
Medical School, Harvard Medical School, and many other 
Harvard dormitories, as well as other notable buildings 
both in this country and elsewhere. Isabel attended Miss 
Porter’s School at Farmington and Radcliff College at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, from which she was graduated 
with honors. Two sons were born to this union, Thomas 
Donald Cunningham, Jr., on October 24, 1922, and Charles 
Coolidge Cunningham on August 24, 1924. 

In 1929, Don was divorced from his wife and on May 
14, 1930, married Ruth Vincent, daughter of Josiah 
Thomas Vincent and Elmira Williams Vincent of Denver. 
He was a contracting engineer and although Ruth was born 
in Denver, her parents were originally from the East having 
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moved to Denver some years before from Danville, Penn¬ 
sylvania. She was born on June 17, 1897 and was educated 
in the Denver Public Schools and was graduated from the 
North Denver High School. Subsequently she engaged in 
secretarial work and musical activities and for a number of 
years sang in the choir of St. Johns Episcopal Church of 
which she is a member. She is also of an analytical mind 
and for several years was a referee in Judge Benjamin B. 
Lindsay’s Juvenile Court in Denver. Here it was her re¬ 
sponsibility to interview girls prior to their appearing be¬ 
fore the Judge with the object of obtaining their confi¬ 
dence, ascertaining their troubles and then assisting in the 
presentation of their difficulties with suggestion for friend¬ 
ly, helpful, and lasting solutions. It is not recorded that 
at any time did Don appear before the Juvenile Court; 
however, it would seem that somewhere in the operation of 
the majesty of the law he met Ruth Vincent who. later be¬ 
came his wife. No children have been born to this union. 

With the splendid preparation and experience with 
which Don had then fortified himself, he discontinued in 
1934 the private general practice which he had begun 
twelve years before and limited his practice to consultation 
and diagnosis in which capacity he since has been engaged. 
The greater part of this service is performed in his office 
in Denver. He is, however, consultant to the Denver Gen¬ 
eral Hospital and is on the staff of the St. Luke’s Hospital 
and St. Joseph’s Hospital, both in Denver, and is consultant 
to the Denver and Rio Grande Western Railroad. In his 
consultant work he is frequently called to distant points in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Wyoming, and elsewhere. He was pre¬ 
viously connected with the Colorado General Hospital 
which includes the University of Colorado Medical School 
and was there an Assistant Professor of Medicine from 
1928 to 1934. This was given up because of the volume of 
work experienced as consultant and diagnostician. Don is 
a member of the Medical Society of the City and County 
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of Denver, the American Medical Association, the Central 
Society of Clinical Research, Association for the Study of 
Asthma and Allied Conditions. 

He has written and presented before various medical 
societies and clinical assemblies, a number of outstanding 
scientific papers, some of which were the following: 

“Medical Aspect of Goitre”—Presented at Colorado 
Springs in 1926. 

“A Source of Asthma in Children”—Presented at Den¬ 
ver in 1927. 

“Summary of Results of Ten Years Hay Fever Treat¬ 
ment”—Presented at Atlantic City in 1932. 

“Allergy in General Medicine”—Presented at Sidney, 
Nebraska in 1934. 

“Observations on Acne and Allergy”—Presented at At¬ 
lantic City in 1935. 

“The General Practitioner and Allergy”—Presented at 
Estes Park in 1935. 

“The Diagnosis and Treatment of Peptic Ulcer”—Pre¬ 
sented at Cody, Wyoming, in 1936. 

“The Treatment of Asthma”—Presented at Laramie, 
Wyoming, in 1938. 

These papers, of which the one on Acne is considered 
the most important, are still regarded as valuable contri¬ 
butions to medical science, which fact is an indication of 
their real worth. 

Don has two assistants and a supporting office force, one 
of the assistants being his cousin John Cunningham Men¬ 
denhall who collaborated with Don in the preparation of 
the last five scientific papers just enumerated. His offices 
are located in The Republic Building, Denver. 

Don is a member of the Congregational Church and his 
wife Ruth is an Episcopalian. Their home address is Num¬ 
ber 225 Gaylord Street, Denver, Colorado. 

A historical sketch of the two sons follows: 

Thomas Donald Cunningham, Jr. was born October 24, 
1922, at Denver where he lived with his parents until about 
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five years of age. Since that time he has lived with his 
mother at Cambridge, Massachusetts, spending some time 
each year in Denver with his father. He attended Private 
School at Cambridge, Massachusetts, and later attended 
Preparatory School at Saint Georges Academy at Newport, 
Rhode Island. Here in addition he was interested in ath¬ 
letics, being manager of the Soccer Team, and was also on 
the editorial staff of the school paper. Don Jr. matriculated 
at Harvard University in 1940, with honors in English, en¬ 
tering the pre-medical course. In the latter part of 1942 he 
was inducted into the army and on December 1 began train¬ 
ing as an aviation cadet. He has now advanced to the sec¬ 
ond phase of his training which is taking place in Boston, 
and in Concord, New Hampshire. He is studious and am¬ 
bitious and bids fair to be a worthy successor to his father 
and forbears. 

Charles Coolidge Cunningham was born August 24, 
1924 at Denver. His very early childhood was spent in 
Denver until he was about three years of age when he 
moved with his mother to Cambridge, where, like his 
brother, he attended a Private School following with a 
preparatory course at Saint Georges Academy which he 
completed in 1942. There he was interested in athletics 
and dramatics being manager of the Soccer Team and 
Dramatic Organization. Charles entered Dartmouth Col¬ 
lege in 1942, planning a medical career, and his induction 
into the army has been postponed temporarily in order that 
he may continue his study of medicine. Each year he has 
spent some time in Denver and he also gives every promise 
of measuring up to the high standards set by his fore¬ 
fathers. 



EDWARD CUNNINGHAM 


Born April 27, 1892 at Montrose, Colorado 
Died at Birth 

Son of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Of him his mother writes almost fifty years later, “He 
was born into Heaven where he awaits us.” 

The body of Edward Cunningham lies in Montrose 
Cemetery, Montrose, Colorado. 


JOHN MALCOLM CUNNINGHAM 

Born October 6, 1895 at Montrose, Colorado 

Son of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

John Malcolm Cunningham was born at Montrose, Colo¬ 
rado, and after moving about as recounted in the history 
of his father’s life, was in his sixth year when the family 
went to Denver in 1901. His early education was obtained 
at the Denver Public Schools and the East Denver High 
School. While at the latter, in addition to maintaining his 
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scholastic standing, he played football for three years in 
the position of quarterback and was manager of the basket¬ 
ball team in his senior year. He was graduated from High 
School in June 1914, and entered Dartmouth College in 
September of that year, his brother Don having been grad¬ 
uated from Dartmouth the year before. Here he majored 
in economics as it was his ambition to later enter the field 
of banking and finance and it was his expectation to gradu¬ 
ate in 1918 with the B.S. degree. While at Dartmouth he 
was elected to membership in the Beta Theta Pi, a National 
College Fraternity, and was also a member of the Casqua 
and Gauntlet one of three local honorary societies. 

During-the Summer of 1917, prior to the beginning of 
his Senior year, the United States having declared war on 
Germany, John attempted to enlist as a volunteer but was 
not accepted, as there was no immediate need and he was 
advised that there would be better opportunity later if he 
waited for the draft. In September of that year he was 
drafted as a private in Battery A, 341st Field Artillery, 
89th Division, which was being formed at Camp Funston, 
Kansas. In a short time he was promoted to Sergeant in 
charge of instrument detail which had to do with gathering 
together the necessary information for the accurate and 
effective firing of the battery. 

After much time spent in maneuvering and target prac¬ 
tice, the battery was sent to Camp Merritt in New York 
in June 1918, awaiting orders to sail and in the latter part 
of the month was sent to Boston where with its regiment it 
was placed on an English cattle boat, The Bohemia. This 
ship moved to the harbor in Nova Scotia where other ships 
joined to form a convoy of nine ships. After several days 
in the harbor where no one was allowed to leave ship, the 
convoy set sail and took about sixteen days to cross. “The 
Good Ship” Bohemia had trouble keeping up with the con¬ 
voy all the way and would have been a perfect target for a 
submarine. However, the trip was uneventful and slow. 
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The battery landed at Gravesend. England, and was taken 
by train to Southampton. From there the unit sailed in an 
old sidewheeler boat at night for Le Havre, France, and 
made the trip without incident. The battery then moved to 
Camp De Souge near Bordeaux for further artillery train¬ 
ing and left for the front in time to become engaged in the 
St. Mihiel offensive. The regiment arrived at the front on 
September 15, three days after the offensive had started, 
and was given credit as having been in that battle but did 
not actually go into action until reaching Beney which was 
approximately ten miles from the beginning of the offen¬ 
sive. The battery took up a position in Beney Woods be¬ 
tween the first and second line trenches of a part of the 
89th Infantry which it was supporting. This position was 
held without trying to advance as the infantry was reor¬ 
ganizing. 

Here John was first under fire and in writing of the sit¬ 
uation almost twenty-four years later he says: 

My recollection of the conditions is quite vivid be¬ 
cause I had taken a Corporal with me to go from the 
Beney Woods, which was situated about 400 yards in 
front of the little town of Beney, to the main cross¬ 
roads in this town. The purpose of this trip was to run 
a line back to our guns to accurately locate our position 
in relation to the enemy and with the battle map. He 
and I were nearing the intersection of these crossroads 
and were perhaps forty yards from the intersection at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon when a big shell 
came over our heads and landed in the open field per¬ 
haps fifty yards away. We both immediately dived 
into the ditch beside the road without ceremony, and 
perhaps six or eight more shells came over in this 
vicinity one of them hitting the roof of a large two- 
story structure right on the crossroads, killing three 
men and wounding seven men, all acquaintances of 
mine, and also killing two horses. We found out later 
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that the Germans shelled these crossroads every after¬ 
noon at about four o’clock as a routine matter. 

My reaction to being under fire was that I felt it was 
part of the game and if I was going to get hit, I was 
going to get hit and that was, all there was to it. This 
is perhaps a fatalistic attitude for a Christian man but 
it helped my mental status considerably. 

The battery was shelled out of its first position in about 
four days and then moved in the evening, just before sun¬ 
set, about three miles to the right. While this movement 
was being made, the enemy shelled the battery with gas 
shells so that it was necessary for the men to wear gas 
masks and to put gas masks on the horses also. John’s duty 
on such a move as Top Sergeant in battle was to bring up 
the rear of the column and prevent stragglers. However, 
the First Lieutenant in charge of the movement ordered 
him to the front so that there would be an officer ahead to 
carry on in the event the First Lieutenant became incapaci¬ 
tated. There were no casualties on this move. John writes 
further as follows: 

In this new position we did no firing during the day 
as our battery was on the crown of a hill and complete¬ 
ly camouflaged in the daytime. We were in this loca¬ 
tion at the start of the second battle of the Argonne. 
The night that this engagement started, we fired on our 
barrage range from about 11 P.M. until five o’clock 
the next morning. You can imagine how hot the bar¬ 
rels of the guns became. During this barrage I went 
forward to the right of our battery perhaps a hundred 
yards to get a better view of the whole front, and 
from our position looking north for many miles, one 
could see shellfire bursts because we were far south of 
the Argonne and this whole territory was putting on 
a barrage against the enemy. It was rather a ghastly 
sight when one thought of the amount of metal that 
was going through the air toward the enemy. 
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Here the battery remained for several clays and this new 
location was uneventful except for firing nightly on bar¬ 
rage range and being machine-gunned by enemy aircraft. 

The next objective was Metz, but John did not reach it, 
for late in September he was chosen by his superior officers 
to go to the Officers’ Artillery Training School at Saurnur, 
France. He was chosen for his ability, leadership, and 
knowledge of artillery, and because of his college education, 
particularly in mathematics, he was placed in the heavy 
artillery division. The Training School had been used by 
Napoleon and contained the old barracks and riding halls 
that he had used in training his troops. From these historic 
walls one could imagine the shades of Napoleon’s army 
looking down upon the Americans in their work. After al¬ 
most three months of intensive training, John was gradu¬ 
ated with a grade of 87 per cent and was promoted to the 
rank of Second Lieutenant. The diploma he received is 
dated December 21, 1918, for although the Armistice had 
then been signed, the course was continued to its finish. 
After graduation, the class of twenty, which for the great¬ 
er part, including John, was made up of college men, was 
sent to a camp at La Corneau in southern France. Here 
the group remained from the latter part of December 1918 
until the middle of the following February. At this time of 
the year “rain fell all day every day and the nights were 
crystal clear,” and it is a matter of record that on Christmas 
Day, John walked for a quarter of a mile through mud al¬ 
most to his shoe tops to participate in a dinner of boiled 
beef and cabbage. 

From this camp the group was sent to the Le Mans em¬ 
barkation area where John was put in charge of a company 
of casualties; i. e., men who had been sick or wounded and 
were to be sent home. Considerable delay was experienced 
before being ordered home, but eventually the company 
arrived at Brest, France, and in a few days, on the evening 
of April 1, they boarded the steamship Mauretania and ar- 
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rived at New York on the evening of April 6, from whence 
they were sent to Camp Mills, Long Island. Several days 
later John accompanied a group of men to Fort Warren, 
near Cheyenne, Wyoming where he was honorably dis¬ 
charged on April 25, 1919. 

As Dartmouth College gave diplomas to all Juniors in 
good standing who entered their country’s service, John 
received his B.S. degree, the diploma being presented to his 
mother at the Dartmouth Commencement Exercises in 
June 1918. 

After being mustered out, John lived for about eighteen 
months on his father's ranch near Iliff, Colorado, and then 
in September 1920 located in Denver as a clerk and later 
as a salesman with a local representative of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. Business was good; sales ran 
to over a quarter million of dollars per year and John was 
promoted to the position of sales manager. He remained in 
this position until 1929 when he entered the investment sell¬ 
ing business. This was not a successful venture because of 
poor market conditions and John’s business was corre¬ 
spondingly poor. However, he continued with varying suc¬ 
cess until June 1933 when he entered the insurance busi¬ 
ness, which he has found much to his liking and in which 
he is now engaged having become well established. 

On February 10, 1921, John married Katherine Rose 
Knisell, who was born in Denver, November 17, 1895, the 
daughter of William Lincoln Knisell and Elizabeth Gil¬ 
more Knisell of that city. Her father was a Colorado 
pioneer about the year 1880 and was a civil engineer and 
topographer on the original survey of the Denver and Rio 
Grande Railroad. On her mother’s side, Katharine was 
granddaughter of Judge R. FI. Gilmore of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and grandniece of General Oliver Otis Howard who 
was a Brigadier General in the United States Armv during 
the Civil War, a former Commander of West Point, and a 
retired Senior Major General U.S.A. at the time of his 
death in 1909. 
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Katharine received her early education in the Public 
Schools and the East Side High School of Denver having 
been graduated from this latter in 1914, and in the fall of 
that year she entered the University of Colorado from 
which she received the B.A. degree in 1918. She was a 
member of the Kappa Kappa Gamma International College 
Sorority and subsequent to her graduation she served for 
a time as City Librarian in the Denver Public Library and 
was also an Employment Secretary in the Y.W.C.A. 

John and Katharine both entered High School as fresh¬ 
men in 1911 and first met at a party during that year. This 
apparently meant little to either of them, for it was not un¬ 
til the summer of 1916 when John was a Junior in Dart¬ 
mouth and she was a Junior in the University of Colorado 
that they first realized that they had any interests in com¬ 
mon. After another school year came John’s entry into 
the service of the United States Army as already re¬ 
counted. 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder” for upon John’s 
return to this country in 1919, and particularly after his 
return to Denver from his father’s ranch in September 
1920, events moved swiftly, culminating in his marriage to 
Katharine in February 1921. They have two children. 
Their first child Elizabeth Louise Cunningham was born 
at Denver, August 10, 1922, and has been affectionately 
known as Betty since her early childhood. She attended 
the Denver Public Schools, the Morey Junior High School, 
and the East Denver High School, having been graduated 
from the latter in 1940. In the same year she entered the 
University of Colorado, class of 1944. While in High 
School, she was elected to membership in the National 
Senior Honor Society, a nationwide organization in which 
membership is determined solely on scholarship. She was 
a Junior Community Chest speaker and a member of the 
White Jackets, a local club in which membership is de¬ 
pendent upon scholastic standing. She had the leading 
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feminine role in the senior class play. One of her principal 
interests was the A Cappella Choir of which organization 
she had been a member for three years. Since entering the 
University of Colorado she has become a member of the 
University Dramatic Club taking prominent part in their 
productions. She is a member of the Figure Skating Club 
and was elected to Spur, a Sophomore honorary organiza¬ 
tion. She is also a member of Kappa Kappa Gamma and 
was a Freshman Commissioner on the Y.W.C.A. She is 
attractive and vivacious with a good sense of humor and 
her ambition is to get a college degree and do something 
with it. 

A second daughter, Virginia Cunningham, was born 
February 21, 1929. She has attended the Stevens and Park 
Hill Elementary Schools in Denver and is now a student at 
Smiley Junior High School in that city, in the class of 1943. 
She was a member of council in the elementary school and 
was elected to the student council immediately upon her en¬ 
trance to Junior High School in January 1941. She is 
fond of dancing and athletic sports and adapts herself 
easily to any situation and has an attractive, magnetic per¬ 
sonality. 

John is now an agent representing the National Life In¬ 
surance Company of Vermont and is also a broker for Fire 
and Casualty Insurance. He is a member of the Gyro In¬ 
ternational which is an organization similar to the Rotary 
Club, the American Legion, and is Vice President of the 
Denver Life Underwriters Association. His wife Kath¬ 
arine is a member of the Kappa Kappa Gamma Sorority 
and is active in the First Plymouth Congregational Church, 
University Alumni-Groups, the Parent-Teachers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Red Cross, and Needle Work Guild of America. 

John has always used the signature John M. Cunning¬ 
ham, Jr., as his middle initial and that of his father are the 
same although the middle names are different. Surely no 
one would wish to deprive him of this expression of appre¬ 
ciation of his illustrious father. 
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All members of the family belong to the First Plymouth 
Congregational Church, and their home address is Number 
2340 Ash Street, Denver, Colorado. 


CAROLINE LOUISE CUNNINGHAM 

Born June 5, 1898 at Montrose, Colorado 
Died May 6, 1908 

Daughter of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Caroline Louise, born in Montrose, was about one and 
one-half years of age when her parents and family moved 
to Denver. She very early in life displayed a sunny, happy 
disposition and was known as “the golden child” because 
of her cheerfulness and unselfishness. She was later called 
“the little mother” because of her love and devotion toward 
her baby sister Dorothy who was about three and one-half 
years younger than she. Caroline showed a desire far be¬ 
yond her years to be helpful in the home and was like a 
ray of sunshine brightening everything with which she 
came in contact. Among her playmates as well, she was 
beloved by all. She possessed a beautiful voice and was 
frequently called upon to sing solos in her Sunday-school 
department and elsewhere, and had outstanding musical 
talents as evidenced not only in her singing but in the 
ability she displayed as a piano pupil. She gave great 
promise of reaching a prominent place in the world of 
music. 
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Thus she happily spent the earliest years of childhood 
until in the spring of the year 1908, when a little less than 
ten years of age, her bright and vivacious spirit was 
quieted, and while her disposition to be helpful was not 
lessened, the things she loved to do were accomplished with 
difficulty. It became evident that the young life was seri¬ 
ously affected and that the beautiful flower was drooping 
and fading. Her active life became one of necessary quiet 
and rest. Loving hands and hearts ministered to her with¬ 
out avail for on May 6, 1908, her happy, young spirit re¬ 
turned to God who gave it. Her death was due to heart 
trouble brought on by throat infection. Her body was laid 
in the family plot in Fairmount Cemetery at Denver. Of 
her it has been said, “Her short life with us left a lasting 
impression of her beautiful and helpful spirit.” Many 
years before it was said, “Suffer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” 



DOROTHY SOPHIA CUNNINGHAM 


Born January 14, 1902 at Denver, Colorado 

Daughter of John Mendell Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Dorothy, the youngest child of John Mendell Cunning¬ 
ham, received her early education at the Public Schools in 
Denver, from which she was graduated in 1915. In Sep¬ 
tember she entered the Miss Wolcott’s School for girls in 
Denver, taking the High School College preparatory 
course, and was graduated in 1919 at the early age of 
seventeen. Following her graduation she attended Lasell 
Seminary at Auburndale, Massachusetts, near Boston, re¬ 
maining there for one year, and then entered Denver Uni¬ 
versity where she studied for one year. In the Fall of 1921 
she entered Vassal' College in the class of 1925 and was 
graduated with the degree A.B. 

At the Wolcott School she was a member of the German 
Club and was class historian, and while at Denver Univer¬ 
sity she was initiated into the Gamma Phi Beta Sorority of 
which she is now an active Alumna member. At Vassar 
she sang in the College Choir and the Glee Club and did 
some work in dramatics both as one of the chorus and also 
in the exercise of her artistic ability in making costumes. 

After graduation from Vassal', Dorothy relaxed by 
spending the summer in Utah with a party where the joy 
of camping and riding and communing with nature left an 
impression which the years have not effaced. In the fol¬ 
lowing spring, in 1926, she was in the service of the Den- 
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ver Charities Association and in the summer months at¬ 
tended a course in the Chicago Art Gallery upon the com¬ 
pletion of which in the fall she took a position with the 
Denver Dry Goods Company as a comparison shopper. 
In this' she visited competitive stores comparing prices, 
quality of merchandise, service, and displays. She held this 
position until the spring of 1928 when she did some news¬ 
paper advertising, and in August of that year took a trip to 
California with eleven other persons in two old Cadillacs 
“roughing it with tents and sleeping bags.” After return¬ 
ing in the fall, she took a position as secretary in a Denver 
Real. Estate Firm which position she retained until her 
marriage. 

On the California trip, Dorothy met Theodore James 
Adams and between the two a mutual interest sprang up 
and eventually they were married. He was born at Peoria, 
Illinois, on April 12. 1904, the son of James Adams and 
Caroline Adams, and was a direct descendant of John 
Quincy Adams. At the time of his marriage, his parents 
lived in Boulder, Colorado. He was graduated from Colo¬ 
rado University in the class of 1929 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Law, and soon after began the practice of law 
in Denver. They were married on April 12, 1930, and this 
union was blessed with one child, Theodore James Adams, 
Jr., who was born on December 17, 1931. The family lived 
in Denver until March 17, 1937, when the parents were 
divorced and Dorothy and her son have since resided with 
her mother in Denver. Dorothy is a member of the First 
Plymouth Congregational Church of Denver and is on the 
Official Board of that church. She is a member of the 
Women’s Association and has occupied various official 
positions in that congregation and is also engaged in social 
service work in the Denver City Charities in which her 
services have been particularly valuable as a visitor in the 
homes conferring with persons seeking assistance from the 
Charities of the city. She is of great assistance to her 
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brother Don in medical research, reading and investigating 
for him in various phases of his work and at times acting 
as medical secretary in his office. 

The son, Theodore James Adams, Jr., is a real boy, 
known to his many friends as Jim, and is in the Grade 
School at Denver where he is recognized as a good student 
believing in fair play and the square deal. He anticipates 
eventually attending Dartmouth College from which his 
uncles Don and John were graduated. At the present time 
his ambition is vacillating between the desire to become a 
test pilot or a lawyer. 

The home address of Dorothy and her son is Number 
1778 Ivanhoe Street, Denver, Colorado, where they live 
with Dorothy’s mother as already stated. 



DONALD KENNA CUNNINGHAM 


Born October 5, 1890 at Orange, Texas 
Died December 25, 1913 

Son of William Wallace Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Not long after Donald’s birth, his father moved from 
Orange to Beaumont as already related, remaining there 
until the latter part of 1891 when he located in Uvalde, 
Texas, that his wife’s health might be benefited. Here he 
practiced for about two years, returning to Beaumont in 
1893 where the early childhood and youth of Donald was 
spent. ITe attended the Grade Schools in Beaumont and 
was graduated from the High School there in 1908. 

Donald was a blonde known by his intimates as “cotton” 
because of his hair, and was good natured, easygoing, kind, 
and thoughtful of others. He had no enemies and his 
friends everywhere were numerous and loyal, but if there 
had to be a physical encounter, his brother or other boy 
comrades took care of the situation for him. As he grew 
older he was addressed as Don. He was fond of the out¬ 
doors and in his youth and through early manhood he was 
an expert horseman and loved to hunt and fish. However, 
his father wished him to follow a business or military 
career, and in 1908 more to please his father than for any 
other reason, Don entered Virginia Military Institute at 
Lexington, Virginia. 

He did not complete the course there but stayed ap¬ 
proximately two and one-half years when a typhoid epi- 
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demic broke out in 1910 and he, with some twenty other 
students, was seriously stricken. After his recovery he 
entered the University of Texas at Austin, Texas, taking 
an academic course. There he became a member of the 
Sigma Chi Fraternity. He remained in the University 
during the year 1911 and part of 1912 in the latter portion 
of which year he discontinued his studies at the University 
and went to Tyler, Texas, as Secretary to his Uncle Dab¬ 
ney White who was engaged in the insurance business. 

In December 1913, as was his custom in the holiday sea¬ 
son, he visited his home at Beaumont. He was then twenty- 
three years of age. What pleasure his return brought to 
the parents and brother and sister and his many friends. 
His mother planned a gay house party for the Christmas 
vacation to which many wer e invited. He who had been 
his roommate at Virginia Military Institute, then a Lieu¬ 
tenant in the U.S.A., was one of the invited guests. In the 
midst of the gaiety and happiness forecasting the approach¬ 
ing holidays, Don heard the call of the open wilds and the 
early morning hours of December 24 found him duck 
hunting in the marsh on the farm of a friend, S. K. Stone, 
not far from Beaumont. Evidently not meeting with early 
success, he continued for a longer time and farther into 
the marsh than he realized. When he did not return home 
at the appointed time in the morning, his family became ap¬ 
prehensive ; inquiry was made of his friends, and searchers 
set out singly and in groups endeavoring to find him in the 
trackless marsh or elsewhere. The weather was becoming 
bitterly cold and a norther with rain was setting in. Don 
had never fully recovered from the typhoid fever at Vir¬ 
ginia. Military Institute in 1910 and apprehension for his 
safety gave way to fear for his life when after several 
hours of inquiry and search no trace of him could be found. 

That afternoon there was rejoicing. Word was received 
that Don had been found and taken to a farmhouse near the 
marsh. It later developed that a Negro had discovered him 
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standing deep in the marsh leaning on his gun for support. 
The Negro carried him to a tree, placed him against it, and 
summoned help in which he was necessarily slow, as the 
nearest farmhouse was several miles distant. Don, who 
was delirious when found, was conveyed to the house with 
difficulty, arriving there at about four in the afternoon. As 
the evening passed, he failed to respond to restoratives, the 
rejoicing was stilled and hope ebbed with the passing of 
the hours. Notwithstanding the care and every attention 
that was given, he did not regain consciousness and his 
spirit fled at two o’clock on Christmas morning in the year 
1913. Many from his wide circle of friends, both young 
and old, attended the funeral service which was conducted 
by Rev. E. P. Kennedy and Rev. F. E. Robbins, Presby¬ 
terian ministers of Beaumont. His former roommate and 
others who had collected for the house party to be given 
in his honor, acted as pallbearers and his body was laid in 
the family plot at Magnolia Cemetery, Beaumont. 

A few days after his death the following testimony writ¬ 
ten by Miss Mary Hobby, a sister of former Governor 
William Hobby of Texas and a friend of Don’s parents, 
appeared in the Beaumont Enterprise: 

“THY WILL BE DONE” 

Written by Louise Peabody Sargent 

“Thy will be done.” Why always bow the head 

In anguish when these sacred words are said ? 

More light than darkness falleth from above; 

The will of God shows clearest through His love. 

Why should we kneel in fear, as God were foe, 

When unto Him we pray, “Thy will be done” ? 

Why learn to “bend and kiss the rod” in woe ? 

On just and unjust shines His blessed sun. 
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“Thy will be done.” Is there no other way 
Than crying out of sorrow, thus to pray ? 

God’s daily gifts outweigh the heaviest loss; 

The crown is ours as surely as the cross. 

If aught we know, we know that joy reigns there; 
Then let us, as we pray the Christ-taught prayer, 

Lift up our hearts in joy at blessings given; 

“Thy will be done on earth, as it is done in heaven.” 

As we stand in awe each Christmas-tide and watch 
the mysterious hand of time raise the secret veil and 
place the closing year beside its predecessor, we ask 
again the eternal questions, “Why?” and “Whither? ’ 
and fail again to find the answer. 

But while the mystery remains unsolved, our spir¬ 
itual knowledge compels us each year to a better un¬ 
derstanding of our little part in the great plan of time 
and eternity, of life and death, and as we lay our 
idols beneath the sod we cease to remember them as a 
part of the elements, but we take up the broken thread 
of their lives and continue to weave it with the warp 
and woof of our daily duties, our diversions, our 
thoughts, and our prayers. 

Every gathering of friends since Christmas Day has 
been hallowed by loving thoughts and memories of the 
gentle spirit which was on that day suddenly trans¬ 
mitted to another sphere of action, and all who knew 
Donald Cunningham find the same splendid qualities 
in his nature to emulate and the same genial disposi¬ 
tion to remember as when he was with us here. 



LOIS CUNNINGHAM 


Born October 18, 1893 at Beaumont, Texas 

Daughter of William Wallace Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Beaumont, the birthplace of Lois, has been her home 
town throughout her busy and interesting career. Her 
early education was obtained in the Beaumont Grade 
Schools and although she was always amenable to her par¬ 
ents’ wishes, her mother, who frowned on the apparent 
laxity in the rearing of girls in her daughter’s group, con¬ 
sidered a more restrictive atmosphere desirable. Lois’ 
father in his professional work had made many friends 
among the Catholics, and accordingly he arranged that dur¬ 
ing the year 1908-9 she would receive her education at 
Ursiline Convent, a Catholic institution at Galveston, 
Texas. She was then about fifteen years of age and in 
addition to studies in some of the elementary branches, she 
was instructed in the art of embroidery and instrumental 
music. She spent one year in the Convent and subsequently 
attended Stuart Hall at Staunton, Virginia, Agnes Scott 
College at Decatur, Georgia, and University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, spending one to two years at each 
school and completing her attendance at the University of 
Tennessee in 1914. While at the latter university she was 
made a member of the Chi Omega Sorority. 

In the year 1915, she began a busy life of teaching, being 
employed in the Grade Schools at Beaumont, Brownsville, 
and San Antonio, Texas, until the summer of 1920 after 
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which for one year she was head of the Educational and 
Recreational Schools for enlisted men at Brooks Field, San 
Antonio. Here there were courses in shorthand and typing, 
classes for illiterate, classes in English, and a course in 
history. The object of the course was to occupy the time of 
the men and to fit them to take positions in civilian life 
when their enlistment period was over. 

In the summer of 1921, Lois attended Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, at New York City, pursuing a course in the Teaching 
of Reading. Upon her return in the fall of 1921, she taught 
Music and Reading in the Averill Grade School at Beau¬ 
mont, continuing in that position until the fall of 1924 
when she was elected Principal of the Magnolia Elemen¬ 
tary School at Beaumont. She remained in that position 
until the spring of 1927 when she resigned to attend the 
University of Texas, at Austin, entering in the fall of that 
year and graduating with the class of 1929 two years later 
with the degree of B.A. While at the University, she was 
inducted into membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Sorority. 
In the fall immediately after her graduation, she accepted 
the position of Instructor in English in Beaumont Senior 
High School which position she now holds. In the sum¬ 
mer of 1930, she again attended Columbia University 
studying the Teaching of English, and also took a course 
in the History of Religion at the Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary. 

Her success in her present position is reflected in the fact 
that in a recent year, three of her English students from 
one class won first, second, and third places among fifty 
contestants in an Elks-sponsored essay contest on the sub¬ 
ject “What Uncle Sam Means to Me.” The winner of the 
first place was invited to read the winning essay before the 
Beaumont Rotary Club. Lois is interested in helping the 
students in their literary activities and delights in assisting 
them in plays and assembly programs. 

As already related Lois’ mother died in the spring of 
1935. This left her much alone and for several successive 
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summers she travelled extensively, devoting herself to her 
school work throughout the school year and touring in the 
vacation periods. She was a member of various parties on 
conducted tours which have included numerous countries 
and continents. An enumeration of many places visited, 
by years, is as follows: 

1935— England, Scotland, France, Holland, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany. 

1936— Honolulu, Fiji Islands, Samoa, New Zealand, Aus¬ 
tralia. 

1937— East Coast of South America, then by plane over the 
Andes from Argentina to Santiago, Chili, up the 
west coast of South America and through the Pan¬ 
ama Canal. 

1938— To Capetown, Africa, touching at St. Helena, then 
at various points on the continent returning through 
the Suez Canal to Marseilles and then to New York 
City. 

1939— World Tour, New York to France, India, Singa¬ 
pore, Java, Borneo, Manila, Shanghai. Here the 
tour was interrupted when Britain declared war on 
Germany on September 3, 1939, and they were de¬ 
layed for two days and did not make Japan as sched¬ 
uled. Many of the passengers disembarked, leav¬ 
ing aboard about fifty of which Lois was one. This 
portion of the party sailed from Shanghai on the 
Y.Y. Empress of Japan for America. All portholes 
were closed and painted black. Lights were pro¬ 
hibited and the boat followed a zig-zag course 
through the Pacific. It was escorted for the first 
two days by an English cruiser, The Birmingham, 
and was escorted into the port of Vancouver, Can¬ 
ada, by a Canadian destroyer. The trip was slow 
and trying not only to those on board but to their 
friends in America who could learn nothing either 
from the steamship company or the United States 
Department of State regarding the vessel. 
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Because of the many interesting moving pictures taken 
on these tours, her keen powers of observation, and ability 
to relate her experiences, Lois has frequently appeared 
before schools, luncheon clubs, church societies, and Ro¬ 
tary Clubs telling of her travels. 

Lois is a member of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church and a member of Colonel George Moffett Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She is chairman 
of the American Committee of that Chapter and is a mem¬ 
ber of the Junior American Citizens Committee of the 
State D.A.R. and sponsor of the Mollie Pitcher Junior 
American Citizens of the D.A.R. of Beaumont Senior 
High School. Her membership is through an ancestor of 
her mother, Barrett White of Hanover County, Virginia. 
Her present address is Number 2098 McFadden Avenue, 
Beaumont, Texas. 


14 



KENNETH WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born September 23, 1896 at Beaumont, Texas 

Son of William Wallace Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Kenneth was born in Beaumont, Texas, the son of a 
busy physician, and spent his childhood and youth there. 
He received his early education at the Grade and High 
Schools of that city graduating from the latter in June 
1914. As a youngster he dispensed soda water in the old 
Keith Drugstore at Pearl and Crockett Streets. This was 
in an old two-story building in which his father’s office was 
located and has since been replaced by the modern ten-story 
Goodhue Building. He was an energetic, ambitious 
youngster, quick to act and quick to anger and fearless 
when defending his interests or any interest that he was 
championing. It is related that on one occasion, when re¬ 
turning from his work at the drugstore, he was waylaid by 
a group of Western Union A.D.T. boys. For a time he 
fought valiantly against superior numbers holding his own 
against great odds but finally after taking a tremendous 
amount of punishment he was whipped. However, in any 
fair contest, he could more than hold his own. He was 
trustworthy and reliable and his father looked to him to 
accomplish duties that would have taxed the judgment and 
ability of one far beyond his years. 

On one occasion, he was given a severe thrashing by a 
teacher in the elementary school and his father who did not 
approve of corporal punishment was much incensed at the 
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bruises on his son’s legs. Because of Kenneth’s stoic re¬ 
fusal to cry out or try to avoid the blows, he was so. severely 
punished that he carried the marks for a long time. 

Like his brother Don, he enjoyed horseback riding and 
being the younger rode behind. In the neighborhood gang, 
the older brother rode ahead when the boys raced and 
jumped their steeds over ditches and fences and Kenneth 
was always able to maintain his position no matter how 
strenuous the race. In later years he was no less fearless in 
driving the family automobile which he would pilot at 
breakneck speed without accident. Some of the neighbors 
complained of his reckless driving and the amount of dust 
he raised as he raced by while they were sitting on the 
porches. Among those to register complaint was Captain 
William Wiess, the grandfather of Pauline Priddie, to 
whom reference will be made later. 

Kenneth entered Rice Institute, at Houston, Texas, in 
September 1914. He was president of the Junior Class in 
1916-17, and expected to graduate with the class of 1918. 
However, our country having declared war on Germany he 
volunteered, in his Junior year, for service in the army and 
enlisted as a private on May 21, 1917, and on the following 
day was sent to Fort Sam Huston at San Antonio, Texas. 
He was soon promoted to Corporal in Company F, 19th 
Infantry, and in September 1917 was transferred to Camp 
Travis, at San Antonio as an Instructor Sergeant. In 
October of that year he was made First Sergeant in the 
Third Replacement Regiment and went to the Officers’ 
Training Camp in January 1918 at Camp Travis for train¬ 
ing. Here, as in other similar camps, men were trained in 
the fundamentals of soldiering so that they could replace 
men elsewhere as necessary due to losses by death, sickness, 
or any other cause. At the finish of his training, he was 
transferred to Camp Gordon, Georgia, where he was com¬ 
missioned Second Lieutenant on June 20, 1918. 

In the following month he was transferred to Camp 
Perry, Ohio, for a six-week course in a small arms firing 
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school after which he returned to Camp Gordon, Georgia. 
On September 18, 1918, he was promoted to First Lieu¬ 
tenant and appointed instructor in a small arms school at 
Norcross, Georgia, which position he filled until honorably 
discharged on December 2, 1918. 

Kenneth returned to Rice Institute in January 1919 and 
was graduated in June of that year with a B.A. degree. 

Immediately after his graduation he entered the service 
of the Humble Oil and Refining Company in Burkburnett, 
Texas, in field work and in January of the following year 
was employed as field scout in Amarillo, Texas, by the 
Sinclair Oil Company. His scouting may have brought him 
into contact with the Certainteed Products Corporation 
which was engaged in the manufacture and sale of com¬ 
position roofing, paints, oilcloth, and linoleum; at any rate 
in August 1920 he entered their service as Sales Repre¬ 
sentative with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. 

In June 1921 he was employed by the Sun Oil Company 
of Philadelphia as Sales Representative and was subse¬ 
quently transferred by this company to New Orleans in 
January 1922 and to Tulsa, Oklahoma, in June of that 
year, where he remained until his father’s death on Febru¬ 
ary 5, 1924, when he resigned his position to be free to go 
to Beaumont to settle his father’s estate. With his return 
to old scenes and familiar faces at his old home, Kenneth 
was thrown into, closer contact with one of his childhood 
and school-day friends, Pauline Priddie, whom fate had 
decreed that he should marry. She was born July 30, 1897, 
daughter of William Allen Priddie and Nena Wiess Prid¬ 
die of Beaumont, where her father was a prominent whole¬ 
sale dealer in lumber. His ancestry traces back to Revo¬ 
lutionary days through which Pauline became a member 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution. She is also 
a member of the Daughters of Texas, membership in which 
is contingent upon ancestry having been in the employ of 
the Republic of Texas. 
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Pauline’s education was obtained in the Grade and High 
Schools of Beaumont. She was valedictorian of the class 
of 1916 and then spent one year at Bangs and Whiton 
Preparatory School at Riverdale, New York, after which 
she spent a year at National Park Seminary at Forest 
Glen, Maryland, completing her work there in 1918. 

In the settling of his father’s estate it was_ necessary for 
Kenneth to spend some time on a ranch in Dimmitt County 
where he lived at the old ranch house for six months. The 
ranch was near the Mexican border, many miles from a 
railroad, and there were many Mexican tenants. An un¬ 
written law of that part of the country was to leave the 
home and everything in it unlocked. On one occasion when 
Kenneth came to Beaumont he locked everything and upon 
his return to the ranch house he found it had been broken 
into and all his possessions thrown about-but nothing was 
stolen. On subsequent absences he never locked the house 
and nothing was again molested. 

After closing his father’s estate, Kenneth re-entered the 
service of the Sun Oil Company in November 1925 at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, as Sales Representative. He and Pauline 
were married .on June 26, 1926, at Beaumont, and on the 
third day of the following month sailed for Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, he having been appointed representa¬ 
tive of the Sun Oil Company in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Brazil. While in Buenos Aires in the latter part of 1926 
they witnessed the arrival of the Italian flier, General 
Francesco de Pinedo, after flying the Atlantic Ocean, and 
observed the enthusiastic reception given him by the popu¬ 
lace as well as the officials of the city and country. They 
also witnessed the arrival of the three United States Navy 
fliers at Buenos Aires on their good-will trip around South 
America and were impressed with the coolness of the re¬ 
ception given the American fliers as compared with that 
given the Italians. At that time Americans, including Ken¬ 
neth and his wife, were not very warmly welcomed and 
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were referred to as “The Yankee Imperialists.” Much has 
been done by our government since that time to change this 
opinion which was held by our southern neighbors. 

After about sixmonths, Pauline returned to Texas, and 
in March 1928 rejoined Kenneth in Sao Paulo with their 
son Kenneth, Jr., who was then seven months old. In No¬ 
vember 1928, having successfully completed his assignment 
in South America, Kenneth and his family returned to this 
country, arriving in Philadelphia. Since his return he has 
been District Sales Manager for the Sun Oil Company 
located successively at Reading, Pennsylvania, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Detroit, Michigan. 
They have been living at Detroit since February 1933. 
There are three children, Kenneth Wallace Cunningham, 
Jr., born at Beaumont, July 26, 1927; William Wiess Cun¬ 
ningham, born at Scranton, February 7, 1930; Nena Eliza¬ 
beth Cunningham, born at Cincinnati, January 27, 1932. 

Kenneth, Jr. is now attending Culver Military Academy, 
a preparatory school in Culver, Indiana. He is interested 
in mathematics and mechanical engineering and is in the 
field artillery at the Academy. William and Nena are in 
the elementary grades at Trombly School. William is ath¬ 
letic, plays basketball and football and is interested in 
music having a particular liking for the piano. Nena is 
also musical and of an athletic turn, enjoying swimming 
and other activities. 

The parents Kenneth and Pauline, as well as Kenneth, 
Jr., are Presbyterians and are members of the Grosse 
Pointe Memorial Church, Grosse Pointe, a suburb of De¬ 
troit. Kenneth is a member of the Masonic Fraternity and 
belongs to the Detroit Athletic Club and the Lochmoor 
Club, a golf and country club in Grosse Pointe Park. 

The home address is Number 936 Berkshire Road, 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. 



SAMUEL DAVIS CUNNINGHAM, JR. 


Born February 19, 1897 at Silverton, Colorado 


Son of Samuel Davis Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Because of the death of his mother, as related in the 
history of his father, Samuel Davis Cunningham, Jr., was 
brought up by his maternal grandmother, Ruth Templeton 
Greene O’Donoghue of Cape Girardeau, Missouri. She, 
after the death of her husband George H. Greene in 1873, 
as referred to in the history of Samuel Davis Cunningham, 
married Alfred O’Donoghue who came to America from 
Ireland during the period of the Civil War. Here the boy 
Davis, as he was generally known, spent his childhood and 
early youth. He was educated at the Grade Schools and in 
the time not thus occupied or in doing the chores about the 
house, he lived the life of the normal boy and youth in that 
region which included much time devoted to hunting and 
fishing. He also attended the State Normal School at Cape 
Girardeau and during the summer months, as a boy and 
youth, visited his father, who had married again and was 
living at Silverton. He graduated from the State Normal 
School in the Spring of 1915 and in September of that year 
entered the Colorado School of Mines at Golden, Colorado. 
During the summer vacations he worked in the gold and 
silver mines in and around Silverton and 1 elluride, Colo¬ 
rado. His work consisted primarily in what was known as 
“mucking,” which was shoveling the ore into cars to re¬ 
move it from the mine. He also did some mine surveying 
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work at these points. He pursued his course at the Colo¬ 
rado School of Mines until it was interrupted by our war 
with Germany declared in 1917. Davis volunteered for 
service and was enlisted in Company A, 115th Regiment 
of Engineers, 40th Division, in May of that year, prac¬ 
tically at. the close of his Sophomore year in College. He 
was stationed at Camp Kearney located just outside of 
San Diego, California, which was the headquarters for the 
40th Division. 

The regiment to which he was assigned was a sapping 
regiment and he was trained in the technique of work such 
as trench digging and undermining. In September 1917, 
he was promoted to the position of Corporal and in De¬ 
cember was transferred from the Engineers to the Signal 
Corps, Aviation Section, stationed at the University of 
California at Berkeley where he took the general school 
training preparatory for flying training. He received his 
flying training at Rockwell Field, North Island, San Diego, 
where he was commissioned Second Lieutenant in May 

1918, Davis was then transferred to Brooks Field at San 
Antonio, Texas, where he received combat training and 
Gosport training, the latter so called because the method 
was developed at Gosport Field in England. After gradu¬ 
ating from this school in August 1918, he was transferred 
to Eberts Field, Lone Oak, Arkansas, as Chief Instructor 
and Officer in charge of Flying. He continued in this work 
until honorably discharged in February 1919 after which 
he returned to the Colorado School of Mines on May 2, 

1919, spending the summer of that year there making up 
work necessary for him to continue his regular course for 
graduation. He completed his course on December 31, 

1920, and was graduated in the spring of 1921 with the 
degree Engineer of Mines. 

In the fall of 1915 he was inducted into the Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity and in the fall of 1919 into the Theta 
Tau Fraternity. 
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After graduation in 1921, he was employed as research 
chemist for the Metals Exploration Company of -Denver 
and during the following year was engaged by the same 
company in similar work at Comstock Mine at Virginia 
City, Nevada. In the fall of that year, he severed relations 
with that company and entered the service of the Crane 
Company, manufacturer of valves and fittings and plumb¬ 
ers supplies, as salesman located at Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia. In 1929 he became manager of the Long Beach 
Branch and in 1931 was made manager at the Phoenix, 
Arizona Branch covering the territory included in Ari¬ 
zona and the west coast of Mexico. In 1937, he was ad¬ 
vanced to the position of manager for the Crane Company 
at Salt Lake City where he is now located. His territory 
comprises the state of Utah and one half of the adjacent 
states of Wyoming, Idaho, and Nevada. 

In Davis’ visits to his father and his work in the mines 
in and about Silverton and Telluride, as already referred 
to, not all of his surveying work was in connection with 
mining interests for on one of these visits when about 
seventeen years of age, he met Elizabeth Browning Herron 
of Telluride who was attending school in Denver and 
spending her summers at home. What was at first a casual 
acquaintance became a close friendship, and when Davis 
returned from his army experiences, they realized that 
theirs were “two souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts that beat as one” and they were married <?n Septem¬ 
ber 6, 1921. 

Elizabeth Browning Herron was the daughter of David 
Asoph Herron and Mary Cuthbert Herron. At the time of 
her marriage she and her mother were living at Los An¬ 
geles having moved there subsequent to the death of her 
father within the year previous. He was the son of a Pres¬ 
byterian missionary to India and was born in Dehra, India, 
December 24, 1860. He came to this country as a young 
man for his education and completed the course at Wash- 
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ington and Jefferson College, from which he was graduated 
in 1887 as an honor man with an A.B. degree. He was 
employed as location engineer in the building of the Union 
Pacific Railroad, in the western part of the United States, 
and after this work was finished, he became interested in 
mining and located at Mackay, Idaho. In the meantime he 
had married Mary Cuthbert of Helena, Montana, who was 
of New England ancestry and had moved to Helena with 
her parents as a very young girl. Elizabeth Browning 
Herron whom Samuel married was born at Mackay, Idaho, 
on February 10, 1897. While she was still very young, her 
parents moved to a camp near Zacatecas, Mexico, as her 
father’s business necessitated his living there. Her mother 
was the only white woman in the camp at that time and 
there it was that Elizabeth spent her very early childhood. 

After leaving Mexico in 1900, Mr. Herron was manager 
of mines successively at Marysville, Montana, and White 
Rock, Nevada, and in 1907 he went to Telluride, Califor¬ 
nia, as assistant manager of the Tom Boy Mine. He later 
became manager which position he held until his death in 
1921. 

Elizabeth received her early education at these various 
points and attended the Taconic School for girls at Lake- 
field, Connecticut in 1912 and 1913, and entered the Wol¬ 
cott School for girls in Denver in 1914, graduating in 1916. 
She then attended Wellesley College for a period of one 
year, after which her course was interrupted by the first 
World War. At its conclusion she attended Skidmore Col¬ 
lege in Saratoga Springs, New York, taking a three-year 
course, and was graduated in 1920. She is a fine horse¬ 
woman having participated and won honors in that sport 
while at Wellesley. At Skidmore, she was President of 
Main Skidmore Hall which corresponds to the presidency 
of the student body, and for a year before her marriage 
she was House Mother of the Senior House at Wolcott 
School. While not a member of the D.A.R., she is eligible 
through her mother’s side of the family. 
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Davis and Elizabeth have three children. Ann Herron 
Cunningham was born at Los Angeles, California, Septem¬ 
ber 18, 1922. Her earliest education was received at Los 
Angeles and Phoenix, Arizona, including one year in the 
High School at the latter place. She finished her course 
and was graduated from the East High School at Salt 
Lake City in June 1940. She is now a student at the 
University of Utah having entered in the fall of 1940, and 
anticipates graduating in 1944 with the degree B.S. in 
Home Economics. Ann was made a member of Kappa 
Gamma Gamma Sorority in her Freshman year at Utah 
University and is also a member of the Spurs Society 
which is an honorary athletic organization for girls at the 
University. She is inclined to social as well as athletic 
activities. In the latter she is on the Athletic Committee 
for the Sophomore class and her principal interest is in 
skiing. Scholastically and professionally she is ambitious 
to become a medical technician. She is eligible for mem¬ 
bership in the D.A.R. through her grandmother Ann 
Greene Cunningham as given in the history of Samuel 
Davis Cunningham. 

The second child Samuel Davis Cunningham III was 
born at Los Angeles, California, October 25, 1925. He at¬ 
tended the Public School in Phoenix, Arizona, and Salt 
Lake City graduating from the East High School there in 
the spring of 1942, and anticipates entering the University 
of Utah in the fall of that year to pursue the course in 
Mining Engineering. Aside from his scholastic work, he 
is primarily interested in football and skiing. 

Sally Templeton Cunningham was born at Phoenix, 
Arizona, September 30, 1934, and is attending the Public 
Schools at Salt Lake City. She is enjoying a normal, happy 
existence and does not now have any particular ambitions 
or life objectives. Like her sister she will be eligible for the 
D.A.R. through the same ancestry. 

Davis’ principal interests, aside from his business and 
home, are golf and bowling. He is a member of the Rotary 
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Club, also the University Club, the Salt Lake Country 
Club, and the Alto Club. The latter is a social club and one 
of the oldest in the West. 

The entire family belongs to the St. Marks Episcopalian 
Church and the home address is Number 307 West Sec¬ 
ond South Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THOMAS WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM 

Born June 6, 1903 at Silverton, Colorado 
Died February 3, 1904 

Son of Samuel Davis Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

The body of Thomas William Cunningham lies in Hill¬ 
side Cemetery, Silverton, Colorado. 

His history is given in connection with that of his 
parents. 



PETER WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born May 13, 1905 at Silverton, Colorado 

Son of Samuel Davis Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 


Peter received his early education at the Public Schools 
in Silverton where he lived the life of a normal boy in that 
small mining town. When he was about fifteen years of 
age his parents moved to Denver where he attended Public 
and High School, and was graduated from the latter in 
1925. In September of that year he entered the Colorado 
School of Mines at Golden, Colorado and was graduated in 
1929 with degree E.M. While there he was a member of 
the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity and Theta Tau an 
honorary Engineering Fraternity. 

After being graduated from the School of Mines, Peter 
entered the service of a Machinery Company as an en¬ 
gineer and was engaged on the east coast and in Mexico. 
Later he was sent to the Pacific coast where he worked on 
heavy construction projects in various capacities including 
excavation of subsurface rock for the Golden Gate Bridge. 
Subsequently he was Construction Supervisor for the 
United States Engineering Department on Midway Island, 
and then Engineer for the Bethlehem Steel Company in 
building a shipyard in San Francisco. At a later date he 
was Superintendent for the Heally-Tibbitts Construction 
Company, building a quay wall at Hunters Point Naval 
Dry Docks at San Francisco. 
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In June 1931, Peter married Julia Verlie Bukey and on 
May 10, 1933, a son Robert Duane Cunningham was born 
to this union at Oakland, California. They were divorced 
in May 1938 and on November 2, 1940, Peter married 
Lydia Marian Ruffino who was born at Cugnasco, Switzer¬ 
land, on April 14, 1905 the daughter of Enrico Calzascia 
and Elvira Calzascia. When a small child, Lydia came to 
this country with her parents and after the death of Lydia’s 
father, her mother married Peter Ruffino, an accountant, 
and Lydia assumed her stepfather’s name. 

She received her early education in the Public and High 
School at Guerneville, a town about sixty miles north of 
San Francisco, and later entered the University of Califor¬ 
nia, at Berkeley. She did not complete the course there but 
entered the San Francisco Law School from which she was 
graduated on June 22, 1933 with the degree L.L.B. While 
there she was made a member of the Iota Tau Tau, a legal 
fraternity, and subsequent to her graduation and prior to 
her marriage she was employed as a legal secretary. In ad¬ 
dition to her occupation now as a home maker, she is en¬ 
gaged in civilian defense work. 

The marriage of Peter and Lydia was solemnized in 
Monterey, California, by a Presbyterian Minister, although 
Peter adheres to the Catholic faith and Lydia is a Prot¬ 
estant. Their home address is Number 10 Josephine Ave¬ 
nue, Sausalito, California. 



MARY GRACE CUNNINGHAM 


Born March 6, 1909 at Silverton, Colorado 

Daughter of Samuel Davis Cunningham 
Son of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Mary Grace received her early education in the Public 
Schools at Silverton and Denver and in the North Denver 
High School, having moved to Denver with her parents in 
August 1920. She was graduated from High School in 
June 1926, and entered Denver University in September of 
that year, and was graduated in the class of 1930 with the 
degree A.B. While in High School she was consul of the 
Latin Club for two terms. This was an unusual honor as, 
previous to her incumbency, this position had been filled by 
a girl but once. She was also, in her Senior year, a mem¬ 
ber of the National Honor Society for High School Sen¬ 
iors, and was one of one hundred students selected from the 
five Denver High Schools as a basis for experimentation in 
a contemplated change in curriculum. The students chosen 
were in the upper five per cent in scholarship, leadership, 
and character. Subsequently and as a result of this experi¬ 
mentation, the Denver High School Curriculum was mod¬ 
ernized. 

While at Denver University, Mary Grace was made a 
member of the Theta Phi Alpha Sorority, a national social 
organization, and of Kappa Delta Pi, an international 
honorary educational fraternity, and Eta Sigma Phi, an 
international honorary classical fraternity. She was also a 
member of the Pan Hellenic Council for two terms. She 
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taught English and Latin in the Laird, Colorado, High 
School from 1930 to 1935 and during this period she met 
Merton Rea Dowlin son of Edward Dowlin and Lillian 
Anderson Dowlin of Laird, to whom she was married on 
August 18, 1935. His father was descended from a pioneer 
western family having been the last manager of the old 
C Bar C cattle ranch located a few miles from the town, 
after which he remained in Laird as a farmer and a hard¬ 
ware dealer. Rea, as he is known, was born in Laird on 
August 22, 1901. There he spent his childhood and early 
life and received his early education. He entered the 
Manual Training High School at Denver in 1914 and was 
graduated in June 1918. In his young manhood, Rea was 
a wheat farmer for several years, and then for five years 
had a position with the Chicago Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad as a telegraph linesman. Subsequently he en¬ 
tered the hardware business with his brother but this part¬ 
nership was dissolved in 1934 so that he might assume the 
managership of the Laird Grain Elevator. He was pro¬ 
moted in March 1941 to the position of Manager of the 
Wray, Colorado, Elevator and moved to Wray at that time 
but resigned in the following June to accept a Civil Service 
Appointment with the Government. He is a Junior Cus¬ 
todial Officer in the United States Department of Justice 
now located at McNeils Island near Tacoma, Washington, 
undergoing a course of training for executive work in 
Federal Prisons. It is expected this course will be com¬ 
pleted late in 1942 after which he may be transferred to 
anyone of the twenty-five Federal Penitentiaries in the 
United States. 

Rea and Mary Grace have one son, Davis Rea Dowlin, 
born June 22, 1938, at Denver, Colorado. As recounted 
elsewhere, Mary Grace’s mother came to live with her at 
Laird in September 1937. However in August 1938, she 
moved her home to Wray remaining there until November 
1941, when her daughter who was then also living at Wray, 
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as above related, moved to Tacoma to provide a home for 
her husband. At that time the mother went to Denver to 
be with friends and relatives. 

Mary Grace was a charter member of the Wray Wom¬ 
en’s Club and, at the time of leaving in 1941, was an officer 
in that club. She was a charter member of the Laird Home 
Demonstration Club and is a past President. She and her 
mother are members of the Catholic faith. Her husband is 
a member of the Methodist Church. He is a Mason and a 
past Master in that organization as well as a past Presi¬ 
dent of the Farmers’ Union at Laird. 

Their present address is Steilacoom, Washington. 
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MARION NAOMI MENDENHALL 

Born November 15, 1896 at Montrose, Colorado 

Daughter of Grace L. Cunningham 
Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Marion attended the Montrose Public and High Schools, 
being valedictorian of her class, after which she entered 
Colorado College at Colorado Springs, Colorado, and 
was graduated with the degree of B.A. in 1918. Through¬ 
out her college career, Marion was outstanding in mathe¬ 
matics and followed this branch with classes of students in 
engineering. Subsequent to graduation, she was a very 
successful teacher of higher mathematics in Montrose 
High School for a period of three years. She resigned 
much against the will of the Superintendent and refused 
flattering offers of higher salary and change in curriculum 
in order to take a course in Business Administration and 
Banking at Northwestern University, Chicago, from which 
she was graduated in 1923 with degree of M.B.A. in Ac¬ 
counting. 

At Colorado College, she was a member of the Minerva 
Literary Society and the Phi Beta Kappa Scholarship So¬ 
ciety. At Northwestern University, she was a member of 
the Beta Gamma Sigma Sorority. Her home address until 
after graduation at Northwestern University was Mon¬ 
trose, Colorado. Subsequently she has held responsible 
clerical and secretarial positions in Chicago and New York. 
Her present address is Number 300 East Sixty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 
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FREDERICK BOONE MENDENHALL 

Born June 16, 1900 at Montrose, Colorado 

Son of Grace L. Cunningham 
Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Frederick’s early education was obtained at the Public 
and High Schools in Montrose from which he was gradu¬ 
ated in 1918. At about nineteen years of age he entered 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania, being graduated in 1923 with the degree B.S. 
Before graduation from school, his summer vacations 
were spent with the Standard Chemical Company of Pitts¬ 
burgh at their mines in eastern Utah and western Colorado. 
Upon graduation he spent three and one-half years with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, in their maintenance and con¬ 
struction departments, the latter on new line of track. Dur¬ 
ing 1927 and 1928, he was a member of a commission of 
American Engineers for the Persian Government locating 
a railroad from the Caspian Sea to the Persian Gulf 
through Teheran. Upon the completion of this work, the 
Persian Government requested him to stay in a supervisory 
capacity in construction of the railroad for which his party 
had made survey. However the lure of the home land was 
too strong, and he returned by way of India, China, and 
Japan, crossing the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco, thus 
completing a trip around the world. 

Returning in 1929, he associated himself with the John 
F. Casey Company of Pittsburgh as Engineer and Superin¬ 
tendent on Railroad construction until 1933, when he ac- 
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cepted a position with the State Highway Commission of 
Indiana. Beginning as a highway Engineer, he has ad¬ 
vanced consistently to the position of District Engineer, 
having charge of the building and maintenance of the 
highways for one sixth of the state of Indiana, or about 
1750 miles. At the Carnegie Institute of Technology, he 
became a member of the Alpha Sigma Phi Fraternity. He 
is a member of the Indiana Society of Professional En¬ 
gineers, the Engineers Club of Fort Wayne, Indiana, and 
the Fort Wayne Art School and Museum. He is a Mason 
and a member of the Shrine. 

On May 30, 1929, Frederick married Margaret Colmey, 
daughter of Christopher R. Colmey and Lulu L. Colmey 
of Fort Wayne. They were of Scotch-Irish and English- 
Spanish descent. Margaret was born February 3, 1899 at 
Fort Wayne and was educated at the Fort Wayne Public 
and High Schools and at Washington, D.C., and was 
graduated from the National College of Education there 
in 1921 with the degree of B.E. She is particularly active 
in Art Circles, being a Board member of the American As¬ 
sociation of University Women, Chairman of the Fine Arts 
Committee for that Association, Board member of Fort 
Wayne Art School Museum, and Publicity Writer for 
that Art School. She and Frederick are members of the 
Presbyterian Church and reside at Number 1501 Burnett 
Lane, Vincennes, Indiana. There are no children. 



JOHN CUNNINGHAM MENDENHALL 

Born April 16, 1905 at Montrose, Colorado 

Son of Grace L. Cunningham 
Daughter of Peter Wallace Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Like his brother and sister, John received his early edu¬ 
cation in the Public and High Schools in Montrose. Be¬ 
fore and after school hours, during his four years in High 
School from which he was graduated in 1922, he worked 
for the Anderson Drug Company laying foundation for his 
future career. In September of that year he entered Colo¬ 
rado College, at Colorado Springs, as a member of the 
class of 1926, taking the Liberal Arts Course. After two 
years he discontinued and was enrolled in 1924 in the 
College of Pharmacy, University of Colorado, at Boulder 
and was graduated on June 13, 1928 with the B.S. degree 
in Pharmaceutical Chemistry. John then spent a year with 
the Anderson Drug Company and in September 1929, he 
entered the University of Colorado School of Medicine and 
was awarded the M.D. degree on June 13, 1933. 

After graduation, John spent a year and a half in in¬ 
terne work in the Denver General Charity Hospital. This 
was a post much sought after by medical students, because 
of the excellent practical experience offered. At the con¬ 
clusion of this internship, he was invited by his cousin Don, 
who was located in Denver, to enter his office and engage in 
practice with him as an assistant. Here with his cousin, he 
is enjoying a substantial practice in and about Denver. 
John has specialized in internal medicine and allergy, 
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having done considerable research work and collaborated 
with Don in preparation of certain scientific papers as 
listed in the history of the latter. 

On June 30, 1940, John married Alfreda Thompson 
Paulson of Maitland, Missouri. She and John had been 
friends for years, and in High School days they had lived 
near each other in Montrose. She was born in Maitland on 
June 9, 1905, and was of Scottish descent, ancestors on 
both her paternal and maternal side having migrated to 
this country several generations before. John and Alfreda 
have one child, Alfreda Joan Mendenhall, born in Denver 
on January 31, 1942. 

John is on the staff of the Denver General Hospital, the 
St. Luke’s Hospital, and the St. Joseph’s Hospital. He is a 
member of the Kappa Sigma Social Fraternity and the 
Masonic Fraternity and the Shrine. Their home address 
is Number 5010 East Sixth Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


JOHN BEAUMONT CUNNINGHAM 

Born September 14, 1897 at Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania 

Died September 24, 1897 

Son of Jesse Edward Braden Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham, Jr. 

Son of John Cunningham 

The body of John Beaumont Cunningham lies in the 
Paxtang Mausoleum at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

His history will be found in connection with that of his 
parents. 



ELIZA JANE SILSLEY 

Born March 15, 1901 at Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of Mary Taylor Cunningham 
Daughter of John Cunningham, Jr. 

Son of John Cunningham 

Greensburg has always been Jane’s home. She received 
her early education in the Public and High Schools, being 
graduated from the latter with the class of 1919. 

Considering it an education in itself to be in a different 
environment, and liking the course afforded at Transyl¬ 
vania College at Lexington, Kentucky, Jane entered in the 
fall of 1919, majoring in Household Economics, She was 
graduated in 1921 with a degree in Home Economics. 

While at Transylvania, in addition to her scholastic 
work, she was interested in dramatics and athletics and 
was a member of the Student Council. She was a member 
of the Chi Omega Sorority and entered largely into the life 
of the school, and as much of the life of the city as the 
School rules permitted. Subsequent to her graduation, she 
spent considerable time in Sunday School and Red Cross 
work, and for about five years was her father’s assistant 
in legal work specializing in titles. 

On November 26, 1942, Jane married Henry George 
Seidel, a pharmacist and the manager of a large drug store 
in Greensburg. At that time he was a Sergeant in the 
Medical Department of the United States Army, having 
been inducted into the Medical Corps in April 1942, and 
was stationed at the Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, 
D.C., as Instructor in Pharmacy. He and Jane had been 
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friends from High School days and closer friends for a 
number of years before he entered the Army. 

Henry George Seidel was born in Greensburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, on February 14, 1905. He was the son of Henry 
George Seidel and Elizabeth Seidel and received his early 
education at the Greensburg Public and High Schools, be¬ 
ing graduated from the latter in 1924. He entered the 
University of Pittsburgh in the fall of that year, pursuing 
the Pharmacy Course and was graduated in 1928 with the 
degree in Pharmacy. After graduation, he followed the 
practice of his profession in Greensburg and in 1932 be¬ 
came manager of a prominent drug store in that city, which 
position he held until his induction into the Army in 
April 1942. 

The wedding was solemnized in the chapel of the Walter 
Reed Hospital by the Chaplain, Colonel Charles Trexler, 
and was witnessed by close friends of Henry and Jane. 

Jane is a member of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Greensburg, the Red Cross, the Greensburg Country Club 
and the Friday Club. Henry is a member of the Lutheran 
Church and belongs to several local clubs. Because of the 
uncertainty of Henry’s assignment, a home address cannot 
be now given. 



ANNA CLYDE SILSLEY 


Born January 28, 1903 at Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of Mary Taylor Cunningham 
Daughter of John Cunningham, Jr. 

Son of John Cunningham 

Anna Clyde’s home has been with her parents in Greens¬ 
burg. She entered the Public Schools at six years of age 
and, after completing the eighth grade, entered Washing¬ 
ton, Pennsylvania, Seminary. This was her mother’s Alma 
Mater, having been graduated in 1890, and at the time of 
Anna Clyde’s entrance the principal was Miss Mary Mc¬ 
Curdy, a close friend of her mother. 

There Anna Clyde spent three happy years until June 
1921, and subsequently specialized in piano. During recent 
years she has been at home occupied with the usual social 
life, church work, and other activities of her environment. 
She is.much interested in the Chautauqua activities and 
spends several weeks each year at the Assembly Grounds at 
Chautauqua, New York. 

Anna Clyde is a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church and the Red Cross and resides with her parents at 
Number 131 Seminary Avenue, Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
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JULIAN WALLACE CUNNINGHAM 

Born May 1, 1893 at Blairsville, Pennsylvania 

Son of Samuel Howard Cunningham 
Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Julian was born at Blairsville and received bis early 
education there and at the other places where the family 
was located, as indicated in the history of his father. After 
the family settled in Washington, D.C., in 1906, Julian’s 
education was uninterrupted. Here he attended the Public 
Schools and the Western High School, being graduated in 
1912. While attending High School, he was a page in the 
House of Representatives, having been appointed through 
the influence of Senator George F. Huff of Greensburg. 

Julian was of an analytic mind and as a page, he was a 
keen observer of the things that were done. Having arrived 
at nineteen years of age, he determined upon law as his 
career and accordingly entered the George Washington 
University in the fall of 1912 from which he was graduated 
in June 1916 with the degree A.B. In September of 1916, 
he was admitted to the Law School of George Washington 
University as a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. 

He was always well liked by his fellows. While in High 
School, he was inducted into the Gamma Delta Psi Fra¬ 
ternity, and at George Washington University into the 
Theta Delta Chi Fraternity and the Phi Delta Phi Frater¬ 
nity, the latter being a legal fraternity which he joined as 
a student in the University Law School. 
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In the Spring following his entry into the Law School, 
our country became involved in the first World War and 
Julian desiring to enter the service took an examination for 
appointment as Second Lieutenant of Cavalry. He selected 
the Cavalry because of his love for horses and it was his 
intention to enter the service for only the duration of the 
war. He was successful in the examination and was ap¬ 
pointed Second Lieutenant of Cavalry effective March 22, 
1917, and reported to the Seventh Cavalry at Fort Bliss, 
Texas, in June 1917 where he remained until August 1920. 

While there the course of Julian’s life was definitely 
changed; his determination to follow the profession of law 
had passed. The war was over, and because of his ability 
as displayed at Fort Bliss, he was placed as a student in 
the Cavalry School at Fort Riley, Kansas, where he pur¬ 
sued the regular course from September 1920 to June 1921. 
He was then appointed Assistant Professor of Military 
Science and Tactics at the University of Georgia, situated 
at Athens, Georgia, and after one year there was appointed 
Aide-de-camp to Major Andre Brewster at Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, for a two-year period, 1922-24. 

Julian was then returned to Fort Riley, having been 
prompted to the rank of Captain, Second Cavalry, in com¬ 
mand of a troop which position he filled until 1926, when 
for one year he was a student in the Advanced Equitation 
Course at Fort Riley. A scholarship in this course was 
much coveted by cavalry men, and at that time only twelve 
men were selected each year for the course. He was then 
ordered to the Third Cavalry at Fort Myer, Virginia, and 
for the years 1927 to 1930 was in command of a troop 
there. On being promoted to the rank of Major, he was 
made Post Adjutant at the same point for the years 1930 
and 1931. 

For the two following years, he was a student in the 
Command and General Staff School at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. After completing this course, Julian was ordered 
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to the Philippine Islands and made Post Executive Officer 
at Fort Stotsenburg, Manila. In 1936, after almost three 
years in the Philippine Islands, he was ordered to Hart¬ 
ford, Connecticut, where he was cavalry instructor for the 
State National Guard. While at Hartford, he was pro¬ 
moted to Lieutenant Colonel, and in 1940 was returned to 
Fort Bliss where he had begun his career twenty-three 
years before as a Second Lieutenant. Here Julian served 
in sequence as Executive Officer, Squadron Commander, 
and Regimental Commander. After one month however in 
the last mentioned capacity, he was temporarily promoted, 
in November 1941, to the rank of Colonel and placed in 
command of the 112th Cavalry, at Fort Clark, Texas. He 
is now in command of that regiment which in the summer 
of 1942 was ordered into foreign service. 

Notwithstanding Julian’s splendid record up to the year 
1924 when he was promoted to Troop Commander at Fort 
Riley, or perhaps it should be stated that as a part of his 
splendid record, he capitulated in 1925 to an heretofore 
unseen and unexpected situation. In January of that year, 
he met Margaret Lorain McGarry of Chicago who was 
visiting a school friend at Fort Riley. She consciously or 
unconsciously so diverted his attention from military mat¬ 
ters in hand that as a natural sequence, after a compara¬ 
tively short campaign, terms of surrender were agreed 
upon and they were married on June 27, 1925. 

She was the daughter of Robert McGarry and Mary 
Murray McGarry of Sound Beach, Connecticut. Robert 
McGarry was born in Glenairy, County Antrim, Ireland, 
on October 11, 1858, and came to this country in Decem¬ 
ber 1881, arriving on the nineteenth day of that month. 
He lived for a time in the east and then moved to Chicago 
where he met Mary Francis Murray a native of that city, 
having been born there on October 7, 1864. They were 
married on September 10, 1888, and made that city their 
home for several years when they moved to Sound Beach, 
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Connecticut, the name of which, in 1909, was changed to 
Old Greenwich. Mr. McGarry has for many years been 
an importer of fine laces. 

Margaret was born at Chicago, on September 12, 1900. 
Her early life was spent there until her parents moved to 
Old Greenwich. There she attended the Public School and 
later The Low Heywood School, a finishing school for 
girls at Stamford, Connecticut, from which she was gradu¬ 
ated in 1919. After her graduation she was a member of 
the Junior League, and for about one year was in the 
employ of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and 
lived at home until the time of her marriage. 

Her marriage has taken Margaret to various points in 
this country and half way around the globe to Manila with 
her husband. While located there they visited Japan and 
China and other points in the Orient, including Dumaguete 
in the Philippine Islands, visited by Julian, where his 
Uncle Dr. George S. Cunningham was then located in 
charge of the Presbyterian Mission Hospital. 

Julian and Margaret were blessed with two children. 
Julian Wallace Cunningham, Jr., was born at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, on April 17, 1926. He was an invalid from birth 
and notwithstanding all the devoted care and every medi¬ 
cal and scientific attention possible, his young life returned 
to God the giver on June 10, 1937. The immediate cause 
of his death was pneumonia. His body lies in the Blairs- 
ville Cemetery. 

A daughter Gary Craig Cunningham was born at 
Manila, on October 30, 1933. Her education was begun in 
Miss Austin’s Private School in West Hartford, Connecti¬ 
cut, and later she attended Public School there for one year 
until her parents left in 1940. Subsequently she attended 
school at El Paso until her father’s entry into more active 
service, and her mother’s removal to San Antonio, in the 
early summer of 1942. She is a bright, happy child, en¬ 
joying those things in which a normal child of her age is 
interested. 
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As related elsewhere, Julian’s mother subsequent to the 
death of his father, became a member of Julian’s house¬ 
hold in the year 1927 and has since been a member of the 
family. When still a young woman, she was afflicted with 
failing eyesight which throughout the years has been much 
of a handicap and in recent years the condition has become 
such that it is impossible for her to read or perform other 
work requiring concentration of the vision. She is a mem¬ 
ber of the Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
Daughters of The American Colonists. 

Julian is a member of the Masonic Fraternity and Mar¬ 
garet is a member of the Junior League. She is an Episco¬ 
palian while Julian and his mother are Presbyterians. 

The family address is Number 202 Cloverleaf, San An¬ 
tonio, Texas. 



HELEN CUNNINGHAM MITCHELL 

Born September 20, 1908 at New York, New York 

Daughter of Mary Craig Cunningham 
Daughter of Ti-iomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Helen’s earliest recollection is of Yonkers, New York, to 
which her parents moved in 1910. At six years of age, 
she entered the Halsted School, a private school at 
Yonkers, remaining there until 1925 when she entered 
Dana Hall School at Wellesley, Massachusetts, being grad¬ 
uated in 1927. In September of that year, she entered Vas- 
sar College and in 1929 completed two years’ work there. 
In her last year at Vassal', she was Class and College song 
leader and student leader of the Glee Club, and was chosen 
as one of the group to carry the traditional daisy chain. 
This group is composed annually of the twenty members 
of the Sophomore Class chosen by the Senior Class as 
the most beautiful and attractive in their class. 

During her vacation period in 1928, Helen was a guest 
at a house party given by college friends at Dorset, Ver¬ 
mont. Another guest was Berkeley Daniels Johnson who 
had just completed his Junior year in the Liberal Arts 
course at Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. 
Other congenial spirits were in attendance, but at the con¬ 
clusion of the party Helen and Berkeley found themselves 
more deeply interested in each other than in any other per¬ 
sons. Berkeley completed his education at Wesleyan, in 
June 1929 and Helen continued at Vassar until June of 
that year. 
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The engagement of Helen and Berkeley was announced 
from the home of Helen’s parents at Sharon, Connecticut, 
in July 1929. They were married on June 14, 1930, in the 
garden of the Sharon home amid beautiful appointments 
including a floral altar, banked by palms, and ferns, and 
flowering plants, which had been erected for the occasion. 
A program of music, and the wedding march, was broad¬ 
cast from the pipe organ which Helen’s father had in¬ 
stalled in the music room in 1928. 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Wendell 
Prime Keeler, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Yonkers. Among the numerous attendants were Helen’s 
sister Frances as maid of honor and her brother Stanley 
Mitchell, Jr., just past ten years of age, as special at-' 
tendant. After an automobile trip through Canada, they 
made their home in Scarsdale, a suburb of New York City, 
where they have since resided. 

Berkeley Daniels Johnson was born on June 29, 1906, 
at Hopedale, Massachusetts. His parents were Arthur 
Charles Johnson, then principal of the High School there, 
and Grace Daniels Johnson. They later made their home at 
Newton, Massachusetts, which was Berkeley’s home at the 
time of his marriage. Berkeley traces his ancestry back ten 
generations as a descendant of Captain Edward Johnson a 
seagoing man who came from England to Massachusetts 
about the year 1680. Arthur, his father, was graduated 
from Harvard University in 1895 and, in 1942, was re¬ 
tired as teacher of Mathematics and Latin in the Newton 
High School. 

With this background, Berkeley spent his childhood and 
youth in the New England atmosphere. His early educa¬ 
tion was received at the Hopedale Grammar School and 
the Newton High School from which he was graduated in 
1925. In the fall of that year, he entered Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, finishing his course in 1929 as already related. At 
Wesleyan, Berkeley was made a member of the Phi Nu 
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Theta, a local fraternity, and was also a member of the 
Mystical Seven, a Senior honorary society. He was Sen¬ 
ior Class treasurer and a member of the Cannon Group, 
the student governing body, and won the University letter 
in Track and Soccer, spending three years on each team. 

Since the summer of 1929, Berkeley has been associated 
with the United States Trust Company, at 45 Wall Street, 
New York City, beginning as a clerk in the Investment De¬ 
partment and advancing steadily until made Assistant Sec¬ 
retary in January 1941, which office he now holds. He is 
interested in civic affairs. Since 1938, he has been Treas¬ 
urer of the Committee of One Hundred, an association in 
Yonkers having as its objective the political cleanup of 
the city. He was president of the local civic association, 
known as The Beach Hill Association, from 1939 to 1941 
and District Head of the Community Chest Drive in 1941 
and 1942. 

Helen and Berkeley are members of the Hitchcock Me¬ 
morial Church at Scarsdale where Helen teaches in the 
Church School. She is a member of the Scarsdale Unit of 
the New York Junior League, in which she is Chairman of 
the League Clinic work in the White Plains Hospital at 
White Plains, New York, and is active in the Women’s Ex¬ 
change in Scarsdale. For the past six years, she has been a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Yonkers Y.W.- 
C.A., with which her mother had long been associated, 
serving as Assistant Treasurer in 1940-41. In June 1942, 
she was elected President of the Parent-Teachers Associa¬ 
tion in the district in which they reside. 

There are three children, all born at Yonkers, New 
York, as follows: Berkeley Daniels Johnson, Jr., born 
April 22, 1931; Craig Mitchell Johnson, born October 10, 
1933; and Helen Shepley Johnson, born June 27, 1939. 
Except for brief periods in the summer, the children have 
lived in Scarsdale, where the boys attend Public School. 
Berkeley, Jr., is musical and plays the piano and cornet and 
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shows evidence of talent in drawing, which may be an in¬ 
heritance from his paternal grandmother who has decided 
artistic talent. Craig at this early age shows great interest 
in insects and animals. Both boys sing in the Public and 
Sunday-school choirs and Berkeley, Jr., plays the cornet in 
the school orchestra. The daughter Helen is called Lee, an 
adaptation from the last syllable of her middle name. Her 
tendencies or talents are not yet disclosed. 

The home address of the family is Number 25 Ecton 
Road, Scarsdale, New York. 



FRANCES PONTIN MITCHELL 


Born February 18, 1912 at Yonkers, New York 

Daughter of Mary Craig Cunningham 
Daughter of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Frances spent her childhood in Yonkers where at five 
years of age she entered the Halsted School and continued 
there until 1926. Then, following in her sister Helen’s 
footsteps, she entered Dana Hall School at Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, where she prepared for college, being grad¬ 
uated in 1929. In the fall of that year, she entered Vassar 
College from which she was graduated in 1933 with the 
degree A.B. While in college she was particularly interest¬ 
ed in the Vassar Community Church, especially in the So¬ 
cial Service Department and the work it was doing in the 
settlement house at Poughkeepsie. In her Senior year, 
Frances was chairman of the Vassar Community Church 
and in that position she became well acquainted with Vas- 
sar’s president, Henry Noble McCracken, with whom an 
acquaintance was an inspiration. 

Although since early childhood, Frances had summered 
with her parents in the vicinity of Lakeville, Connecticut, 
it was in 1931 during the summer following her Sophomore 
year at Vassar that she first fully realized the attractiveness 
of her surroundings at Lakeville. On July ninth of that 
year she was a dinner guest at the home of Dr. Robert E. 
Speer and there met Thomas Richard Wagner, a close 
friend of Dr. Speer’s son William, who had lived at Lake¬ 
ville for years and had then just finished his Junior year at 
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Princeton University. It was a case of love at first sight 
and Frances and Tom were engaged before their return to 
college in the fall. 

Thomas Richard Wagner was born Thomas Richard 
Loomis on August 10, 1909, at Goshen, Indiana, the son of 
Frederick Morrison Loomis, a newspaper publisher, and 
Stella Reeve Loomis. He was the youngest of seven chil¬ 
dren and upon the death of his mother in 1913, her dying 
wish was carried out and he and a sister were adopted by an 
uncle and aunt, Ernest Oliver Wagner and Frances Reeve 
Wagner. They had moved from Goshen, Indiana, to Lake¬ 
ville, Connecticut, the state in which the Loomis family 
settled upon coming to America from England in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. This family founded the 
Loomis School, a preparatory school for boys located at 
Windsor, Connecticut, and it is through this line that 
Thomas is eligible for membership in the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

Under the terms of the adoption agreement, Tom’s 
father was not again to see him or his sister. However, it 
is known that because of his devotion to the children, he 
went to Lakeville soon after they were adopted and walked 
about the outside of the grounds surrounding the house to 
observe the conditions under which they were living. 

Tom’s childhood was spent at Lakeville where he grew 
up and received his education, first from a private gov¬ 
erness after which he spent two years in Public School and 
then entered the Hotchkiss School, a preparatory school 
for boys at Lakeville. Here he prepared for entrance to 
Princeton University, being graduated in 1928 and entering 
Princeton in the fall of that year. He was graduated in 
1932 with the degree B.A. At Hotchkiss he won honors in 
English and Mathematics. At Princeton he was a member 
of the Cloister Inn Club and manager of the University 
tennis team for two years. 

After Tom’s graduation, he entered the insurance busi¬ 
ness at Lakeville and after Frances’ graduation they were 
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married on June 24, 1933. The wedding took place in the 
music room of the Sharon home which was beautifully 
decorated for the occasion. The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Elliott Speer, then Headmaster of the Mount Her- 
mon School for Boys. He was a son of Dr. Robert E. 
Speer and brother of William Speer through whom Helen 
had met Tom at the Speer home. Dr. Speer, who was not 
a minister and therefore could not perform the ceremony, 
participated to the extent of offering the prayer. The 
wedding march was played on the pipe organ in the music 
room. Frances’ sister Helen was matron of honor, and her 
brother Stanley was one of the ushers. 

Tom and Frances settled in Lakeville. They lived in 
rented houses for eight years but in the summer of 1941 
had the great satisfaction of going into their own home 
which they had built overlooking beautiful Lake Wonon- 
skopomuc at the edge of Lakeville. 

In 1938, Tom who was then twenty-nine years of age 
was elected Probate Judge for the district of Salisbury in 
which Lakeville is one of several villages. In addition to 
being Probate Judge, Tom is now or. has been Justice' of 
the Peace, Grand Juror for the town of Salisbury, Mem¬ 
ber and Chairman of the Board of Tax Review, Director 
of the Salisbury Association, Member of the Societies 
Committee of Salisbury Congregational Church and 
Treasurer of the Society, Moderator of Litchfield North¬ 
west Association, Director of Litchfield County Y.M.C.A., 
and Director of the Lakeville Chamber of Commerce. 

After his election as Probate Judge, Tom decided to take 
up a course of study which many another courageous soul 
would not have attempted. In the fall of 1939, he began 
attendance at the Hartford College of Law Night School 
and anticipates being graduated with the degree of LL.B. 
in 1943. The college is situated at Hartford, Connecticut, 
fifty miles from Lakeville and Tom drives this distance and 
returns four nights each week in the pursuit of this course. 
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He is the top man in his class and upon the receipt of his 
degree, he will have traveled approximately 60,000 miles 
to get it. 

While not inclined to art or music Frances is endowed 
with talents for organization and leadership. She is the 
president of the Upkeep Society, a women’s group in the 
Salisbury Congregational Church, Secretary of the Salis¬ 
bury League of Women Voters, is a member of the Public 
Health Nursing Board, and of the Salisbury Kindergarten 
Committee. Until recently she was president of the Moth¬ 
er’s Club of Lakeville. 

Frances and Tom have three children all born at Lake¬ 
ville, Faith Cunningham Wagner, born April 20, 1935, 
Carol Reeve Wagner, born December 23, 1937, and Judith 
Pontin Wagner, born November 14, 1939. All are normal 
healthy children. Faith attends Public School, and all show 
indications of musical talent. The parents hope that at 
least one of the children may have inherited the voice of 
unusual quality of which Tom’s mother was possessed. 

Tom and Frances are members of the Salisbury Congre¬ 
gational Church. The home address of the family is Lake¬ 
ville, Connecticut. 



CHARLES STANLEY MITCHELL, JR.' 

Born December 12, 1919 at Yonkers, New York 

Son of Mary Craig Cunningham 
Daughter of Thomas Davis Cunningi-iam 
Son of John Cunningham 

The home of the boy Stanley, Jr., was with his parents 
in Yonkers until the time of his father’s death in 1935, and 
although he was early sent to boarding school his holiday 
seasons and vacation periods were spent with his parents. 
At five years of age, he attended private Kindergarten at 
the Halsted School near his home and after a short experi¬ 
ence there was transferred to Miss Peters Private School 
which he attended for three years. At approximately nine 
years of age, he was sent to the Repton School at Tarry- 
town, New York, a school for boys located probably fifteen 
miles from his home, which he attended daily. At about 
this time when ten years of age, he took trumpet lessons 
and has ever since studied and enjoyed music. 

Although Stanley attended Repton School for three 
years he did not enjoy the atmosphere and environment 
and at the expiration of that period, when twelve years of 
age, was sent to the Harvey School. This was a boarding 
school for boys located at Hawthorn, New York, approxi¬ 
mately eighteen miles from Yonkers. Here probably be¬ 
cause of the experience he had gained elsewhere or, more 
likely because of the different environment in which he 
found himself, Stanley began to really enjoy school life. 

He was interested scholastically and otherwise found a 
place in the life of the institution. He edited the school 
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paper, played football, originated an orchestra and helped 
in the erection of a rifle range. All of these accomplish¬ 
ments at the age of twelve years gave him a feeling of im¬ 
portance and a standing among his fellows, the thrill of 
which was not duplicated as the result of any accomplish¬ 
ments in later years. At different periods in his life, Stan¬ 
ley had various hobbies. When a boy he made model ships 
and airplanes; later he became much interested in photog¬ 
raphy especially in the developing and printing of the 
pictures. At times he was interested in athletics; his strong¬ 
est and lasting interest, however, was in music. 

After a three-year period at the Harvey School, at which 
time he had arrived at fifteen years of age, he entered the 
Hotchkiss School for boys at Lakeville, Connecticut. His 
sister Frances, Mrs. Thomas R. Wagner, was residing at 
Lakeville and during the two years Stanley attended school 
there, he lived at his sister’s home. He continued his in¬ 
terest in music, playing in the school orchestra and dance 
band, and won the school numerals in golf as champion for 
the lower mjd-class. He did not complete the course at 
Hotchkiss and in later years candidly stated “because of 
scholastic difficulties, I was not allowed to return after my 
second year.” 

It was then the year 1937. Stanley’s father had died in 
1935 and his mother was located at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
They both welcomed the opportunity to be together and, in 
the fall of 1937, he entered the Ann Arbor High School 
and was graduated in 1939. During this two-year period, 
he became much interested in journalism, doing some writ¬ 
ing for local papers. This work however he later aban¬ 
doned but did keep up his interest in music, playing in a 
professional orchestra while attending High School. 

In the fall of 1939, he entered Wesleyan University at 
Middletown, Connecticut, with the object of being gradu¬ 
ated in 1943 with B.A. degree. Here as at Ann Arbor his 
scholastic standing was well maintained. In his other 
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activities, he contributed to the college paper and was a 
member of the Freshman golf team. During his Freshman 
and Sophomore years he played in the college band and 
thus won his University letter. Ffe was a member of the 
Sigma Nu Fraternity and was music director in the house 
for two years, as well as chairman for house dances, and 
was Junior Prom representative. 

During his Junior year, on February 9, 1942, he was 
inducted into the army at Camp Deven, Massachusetts, 
where he was furnished uniform and equipment, and two 
days later was ordered to Fort McClellan, Alabama, as a 
private in Company C, 13th Training Battalion, Fourth 
Regiment, Third Platoon, for basic training. On April 
17, he was a private in Company C, 88th Infantry, Air 
Borne Battalion, the first air borne unit to be formed in the 
United States, and was made company bugler. The Air 
Borne Battalion was sent to Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
on May 5, and on June 8, 1942, Stanley entered the officers 
candidate school at Fort Benning. As related elsewhere, he 
is a member of the Congregational Church. 



MARTHA FRANCIS CUNNINGHAM 

Born February 13, 1914 at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Daughter of George S. Cunningham 
Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Martha during the early years of her existence, and in 
fact throughout her entire life to the present time, has been 
a victim of circumstances “moving from pillar to post” in 
so far as her place of abode has been concerned. This was 
not through her own choice but because of the activities and 
responsibilities of those to whom she was closely related. 

Born at Pittsburgh in 1914, she of course lived with her 
parents in that city; then at Long Island, New York, Dal¬ 
las, Texas, again at Pittsburgh, then in the Philippine 
Islands, returning to the United States with her parents 
on furlough for one year in 1926, and coming to Wooster 
for her education all as recounted in the history of her 
parents. Later she again went to the Philippines, then re¬ 
turned to the States to settle down, but after a few months 
went to Panama, from which after a short sojourn she re¬ 
turned to the United States the land of her birth. 

Martha’s education was begun in a Kindergarten School 
in East Liberty, Pittsburgh, and as she went to the Philip¬ 
pines when less than seven years of age her early education 
was continued there in the Carter School at Dumaguete. 
This was a one-room schoolhouse in which there were 
then ten children as students in four different grades. Mar¬ 
tha attended this school for six years and then entered 
Silliman High School in 1928. She continued there for 
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three years and then as noted in the history of her father 
came to this country in 1931 for completion of her educa- 
tion. 

She entered High School at Wooster, Ohio, in 1931 and 
was graduated in 1932. In the fall of that year, Martha 
entered Wooster College and was graduated in June 1936 
with B.A. degree. While at Wooster she was interested 
in many school activities. She was a member of the Delta 
Delta Roe Sorority, a member of the hockey, basketball 
and swimming teams and the Athletic Club. She belonged 
to the Wooster College Choir and Glee Club and was a 
member of the Senior Girls’ Advisory Board and the 
Women’s Self Government Disciplinary Board. While 
she stood well in her classes she won no scholastic honors 
but was one of four chosen for the Honorary Athletic 
Society. 

After graduation on June 14, 1936, Martha returned to 
the Philippines sailing from San Francisco on July 10, 
and arriving at Dumaguete in the latter part of the fol¬ 
lowing month. She spent one year teaching English and 
Physical Education at Silliman Institute. This work in¬ 
cluded dancing, swimming and general sports and as a re¬ 
sult of her efforts this department became very popular 
and worth while, testifying to her efficient direction of 
the work. 

Martha accompanied her parents to Manila in 1937 when 
her father was made acting treasurer of the Presbyterian 
Mission in the Philippines. Here in the Y.W.C.A. she con¬ 
ducted physical education classes similar to those at Silli¬ 
man Institute, including in addition a class in reducing ex¬ 
ercises which was patronized particularly by fat Spanish 
women. She was director of Yosemite Camp at Baguio, a 
mountain resort north of Manila, which was attended by 
the children of wealthy Americans. 

Although Martha went to Manila in 1937 with her 
parents as one of the vagaries of circumstances earlier re- 
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ferred to, who will say that this was not directed by the 
hand of fate. In April of that year, a young man flew to 
Manila, from his home in the States, whom Martha was 
destined to meet and eventually marry. In July 1937, 
Martha was introduced to John Robert Kringel by his best 
friend whom Martha had accompanied to a Country Club 
near Manila for dinner and entertainment. The home of 
this young man familiarly known as Jack was in Denver, 
Colorado, which city is closely associated with the history 
of one branch of the Cunningham family. He was in 
Manila as the representative in the Philippine Islands of 
the Gardner-Denver Company, dealers in heavy construc¬ 
tion machinery such as air compressors, rock drills, and 
pumps, and mining equipment. 

Jack was an aggressive young man, else why would he 
have been sent to Manila, and it is enough to say that on 
July 1, 1938, approximately twelve months after meeting, 
they were married. He was born at Denver, Colorado, on 
October 28, 1913, the son of John Charles Kringel and 
Helen McClaren Kringel. Jack’s father is in Government 
employ in Railway Mail Service. His paternal grand¬ 
parents were natives of Denmark and of his maternal 
grandparents the mother was of German and the father 
of Scotch descent. 

His education was received at Denver where he attended 
the Public School and the North High School, and was 
graduated from Denver University in 1931 with the M.E. 
degree. Jack enlisted in the United States Navy in 1932, 
serving three years in the Aviation and Destroyer branch. 
During this period he took aviation training at Pensacola, 
Florida, and later shipped in the service from San Diego, 
California. For a portion of the time he was stationed in 
Honolulu and Panama. He saw active service in the second 
Nicaraguan campaign in 1932. 

Upon his return to civilian life in 1935, he entered the 
service of the Gardner-Denver Company and was assigned 
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to Manila as their representative in the Spring of 1937 
with subsequent events as already related. Martha’s par¬ 
ents had returned to the States in 1938. A son John Ger¬ 
hard Kringel was born to Jack and Martha on March 14, 
1939 and they, realizing that war clouds were rising in the 
Orient, decided that it would be wise for them to return to 
the United States. 

In the spring of 1940, Jack had been in the Philippines 
for three years and his contract with his employers was 
then fulfilled. Accordingly Martha and the son “Gerry” 
then fourteen months old returned to the States via Pan 
American Airways Philippine Clipper to Honolulu, and 
from there to Los Angeles on the ■S'.S'. Lurine arriving May 
25, 1940. They remained in California visiting Jack’s rela¬ 
tives in Long Beach until Jack followed in July by boat. 
The family then spent several months vacationing and vis¬ 
iting, in the course of which Jack and Martha became ac¬ 
quainted with each other’s relatives. They then located in 
Detroit where Jack continued with the Gardner-Denver 
Company. 

They remained in Detroit for approximately one year, 
when Jack accepted a position as manager for his firm in 
Central America having as his territory Panama, Hon¬ 
duras, Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua. Jack sailed 
from New York on September 24, 1941, Martha and 
Gerry soon followed, and they took up their abode in the 
city of Panama. 

With the nearer approach of war clouds, after the Jap¬ 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941, it was de¬ 
cided that Martha and Gerry should return to the States. 
Accordingly they left from Balboa by plane at 5 :30 a.m. on 
December 27, and flew via Barenquilla, Columbia, and 
Kingston, Jamaica, to Cienfuegos, Cuba. Thence to Mia¬ 
mi, Florida, arriving there at 5 :20 p.m. just twelve hours 
after the start. 

After five hours’ delay they departed by plane for Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., where a delay of four hours was experienced 
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and their plane arrived at Pittsburgh at 10:30 a.m., Decem¬ 
ber 28, just twenty-nine hours after taking off at the be¬ 
ginning of the trip. Actual flying time was less than twenty 
hours. From Pittsburgh to McDonald is but a short dis¬ 
tance which was soon traversed and Martha and Gerry 
arrived in time to brighten the holiday season for George 
and Julia. 

. As the war clouds grew darker, Jack had a growing de¬ 
sire to re-enter the service of his country and accordingly 
severed his relations with the Gardner-Denver Company 
and returned to the United States by plane, arriving at Mc¬ 
Donald on the evening of Sunday, March 29, 1942. There 
was great rejoicing in the family circle. 

On April 4, 1942, a second child George Nelson Kringel 
was born to Martha and Jack at Pittsburgh. Jack upon 
his return had set about to find his place in the war effort 
and, on May 15, entered the service at Washington, D.C. 
He held a Civil Service position with the Navy in the De¬ 
partment of Operation and in September was commis¬ 
sioned Ensign, United States Naval Reserve. 

Martha and the children joined Jack at Washington, 
May 27. Jack is affiliated with the Episcopalian Church 
and Martha is a Presbyterian. 

Their home address is Number 724 Irving, N.E., Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 



THOMAS DAVIS CUNNINGHAM 


Born May 7, 1916 at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Son of George Smith Cunningham 
Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

Dave, as he is commonly known, had much the same ex¬ 
periences in early life and education as had his sister 
Martha. He moved with his parents to various places in 
this country, then accompanied them to the Philippines and 
returned with them on furlough, and came again to. the 
States later to complete his education, all as brought out in 
the history of his parents and sister already recorded. He 
was not yet five years of age when taken to the Philippines. 
Here many of his associates were Filipinos. When .old 
enough, he joined the Boy Scout Troop largely composed 
of Filipinos and in the High School most of his classmates 
and teachers were Filipinos. After Dave’s arrival at 
Wooster, Ohio, in 1931, he entered the High School there 
in the fall of that year, completing in two years the course 
begun in Silliman Institute at Dumaguete. He entered 
Wooster College in the fall of 1933 and was graduated in 
1937 with the degree B.A. 

From his earliest recollection and beyond, Dave had been 
a singer. It is related that when he was about two years old 
and his father was in military service stationed at Dallas, 
Texas, Dave learned many of the army songs which he 
heard almost everywhere about him and would join in 
lustily where these songs were sung. In the Philippines he 
learned the native tunes and it was his delight to sit on 
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warm moonlight nights singing them to the accompaniment 
of a cocoanut ukulele. 

Dave was a member of the Silliman Church Choir and 
also frequently sang with other groups of young Filipinos. 
It was his particular delight to join with the family about 
the piano in singing the old familiar tunes and hymns for 
which his sister played the accompaniment. Although his 
formal musical education began at Dumaguete, with piano 
lessons under the direction of a Spanish Senorita, he dis¬ 
liked to practice and made little progress, eventually giving 
it up. 

Throughout his earlier life he sang only for the love of 
singing. He had never heard of an orchestra or an opera 
or the concert platform, and knew nothing of profession¬ 
alism in music. He was interested in making things like 
electric motors and telephones and building huts. On his 
way to the States in 1931 to continue his education, he and 
other members of the family while in Paris attended the 
opera Samson and Delilah. Dave was then about fifteen 
years of age and was most impressed by the size of the 
opera house, the tiers of red plush boxes and the final 
scene in which Samson pushed the pillars apart and 
brought down the roof with tremendous crash. 

While in the Wooster High School, Dave belonged to 
the School dramatic organization and took part in several 
student plays. He was a member of the Glee Club and was 
a soloist and its president in his Senior year. He also took 
lessons on the piano which he eventually relinquished be¬ 
cause of the dislike for practice. This time, however, he 
turned to the cello on which he took lessons and practiced 
assiduously until he really found himself vocally. Then the 
cello lessons took second place and he finally gave them up. 

The credit for discovery of his voice must be given to 
the director of the High School Glee Club who arranged to 
have Dave sing before the voice instructor at Wooster 
College. As a result of this audition, she encouraged him 
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to begin a course of study in music and voice training at 
once which he did and prosecuted conscientiously with 
great interest in the new experience. In the following 
September, 1933, when he entered Wooster College he 
majored in vocal music. Here he was a member of the 
Dramatic Club as .well as the Glee Club and Chapel Choir, 
singing solos in both groups. Toward the close of his 
Freshman year when eighteen years of age he appeared in 
a voice recital in the College Chapel. 

In the summer of 1934, Dave spent about a month at 
Chautauqua, New York, where he sang in the Chorus of 
the Chautauqua Opera Company which gave the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera The Mikado. This was valuable experi¬ 
ence for him, as in the beginning of his Sophomore year, 
he sang the tenor part of Nanki Poo in this opera which 
was given by the students at Wooster. He also took prom¬ 
inent part in several student productions in that and fol¬ 
lowing years. In his Sophomore year, he was also soloist 
on the concert tour of the Wooster Glee Club, and during 
these and subsequent years he studied theoretical courses in 
harmony, conducting, and music appreciation. 

In the latter part of his Junior year he was presented by 
the Wooster Conservatory of Music in a recital. In the 
summer of 1937 after graduation, while at Chautauqua 
vacationing with his mother and Andy then in the States 
to place Andy in Mt. Hermon School, he entered a con¬ 
test for a scholarship in voice directed by Evan Evans of 
the Julliard School of- Music, New York City. 

Much to his surprise, his lyric tenor won him first place 
in a field of thirty contestants. This encouraged him to 
compete in the auditions for a scholarship in voice at the 
Julliard Graduate School in New York City in the fall of 
1937. He was then still somewhat skeptical as to his ability 
to go very far in music, but decided that if he could win 
this scholarship he would definitely take up music as his 
life work. He spent days and weeks in arduous training 
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and preparation and after the trials was rewarded by the 
notification that he had won the scholarship. 

His work began in October 1937 under Madame Schoen- 
Rene a well known German teacher. His first professional 
engagement came in the spring of 1938 when he, with three 
others from the Julliard School, sang the solo parts in a 
concert version of Constanza et Fortessa given at Smith 
College. At about this same time he was engaged to sing on 
Sundays at “The Little Church Around the Corner” in 
New York City. 

Beginning in the winter of 1938 and continuing until 
June 1939, he sang in the Broadway Musical Comedy 
Stars in Your Eyes with Jimmy Durante and Ethel Mer¬ 
man. At the close of this contract, he accepted a Sunday 
position in a Catholic Church, Saint Anthony’s, on Long 
Island and in the following winter sang his first major 
opera role as Ferrando in Mozart’s Cosifan Tutte which 
was produced by the Julliard Opera School. In the spring 
of 1940, he was soloist at Smith College and Princeton 
University in their combined performance of Mozart’s 
Requiem which was conducted by Werner Josten. 

Dave spent the summer of 1940 in the White Mountains, 
as assistant director and soloist with the Bretton Woods 
Boy Choir, combining work in music with a healthful vaca¬ 
tion. In the fall he returned to the Julliard School and in 
December sang the role of Tarnino in Mozart’s Magic 
Flute. On Sundays he was tenor soloist in the First Pres¬ 
byterian Church of Elizabeth, New Jersey, and early in 
1941 joined up with another Broadway Musical Play, 
Lady in the Dark, starring Gertrude Lawrence. 

His ambition, however, was to be associated with better 
music, and while engaged in this musical production, he 
succeeded in being sponsored by the National Music 
League as one of its young artists. At about this time, the 
directors of the Philadelphia Opera Company sent repre¬ 
sentatives to New York to hear young singers in order to 
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make a selection for their company. Dave was heard and 
after two auditions was accepted and engaged to sing lead¬ 
ing tenor parts in their productions in the season of 1941-2. 
In the meantime he had signed up with a midwestern man¬ 
ager for a concert tour; so he left the Broadway play to 
fulfill these concert dates in June of 1941. Upon the com¬ 
pletion of this tour he again spent several weeks in the 
White Mountains with the Bretton Woods Boy Choir. 

Then came the call for young men to take up military 
training in defense of our country. Dave was inducted into 
the Army through the selective service on October 15, 
1941, and sent to Camp Upton, Long Island. He was later 
assigned to Fort Eustis, Virginia, as a private in Battery B, 
5th Battalion, Defense Artillery. Later he applied for the 
Air Service, and was accepted and assigned to Maxwell 
Field, Alabama, as an aviators cadet for training as a pilot. 

Dave has an engaging personality and a soldierly bear¬ 
ing. While in New York he was a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Wooster Club of New York City. From 
early youth he has been a member of the Presbyterian 
Church. 



ANDREW DENT CUNNINGHAM 


Born December 22, 1922 at Dumaguete, Philippine 
Islands 

Son of George Smith Cunningham 
Son of Thomas Davis Cunningham 
Son of John Cunningham 

The history of Andy, as he has been known since early 
childhood, is portrayed with that of his parents and other 
members of the family up to the time of his coming to the 
States for his further education. Having been born at 
Dumaguete, Philippine Islands, his early education was ob¬ 
tained there, and his associates were largely Filipinos 
among whom he had many playmates and friends. It is re¬ 
lated that when first brought to the States by his parents on 
furlough in 1926, he shed bitter tears in his desire to go 
back home to his friends in the Philippines. 

After arriving at Wooster, Ohio, in 1931 with his moth¬ 
er and brother and sister, he entered the Public School 
there. They all remained at Wooster until the summer of 
1933 when Andy returned to Dumaguete with his parents, 
his father George having come to the States in the mean¬ 
time on his second furlough. Andy continued his education 
in the Silliman High School at Dumaguete and in 1937 re¬ 
turned to the States, accompanied by his mother, in order 
to enter The Mount Hermon School for Boys at Mount 
Hermon, Massachusetts. He enrolled in this school in the 
fall of 1937, and was graduated in June 1941. 

His first year at school was one of adjustment and of 
becoming familiar with the atmosphere of an American 
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Boys School as well as keeping up with the curriculum. It 
was a difficult year for Andy who was then fifteen years of 
age and fresh from the Philippine Islands. Although he 
had attended the Public School at Wooster for a short 
time after he was ten years of age, his knowledge of 
Americans and American customs was limited. He at¬ 
tacked the problem with a dogged determination to suc¬ 
ceed not only in obtaining an education but in being self 
supporting to the fullest extent possible. 

In the first two summer vacation periods, he was em¬ 
ployed by the school in various capacities such as office 
assistant, janitor, farm hand, and masons helper. In his 
third vacation he was employed as a handy man on a farm 
near McDonald, Pennsylvania, where his father was then 
a practicing physician. Here Andy was without the pro¬ 
tecting influence of his school, and to use his own words, 
“the work was hard and the food was bad” and he was glad 
when the two months’ period was ended. 

During his last two years at school, in particular, in ad¬ 
dition to his scholastic work, Andy helped himself through 
school by working in the laundry where he put in long 
hours and realized his ambition to be self supporting. Al¬ 
though he was busily engaged with his studies and other¬ 
wise as indicated, he found time to enter into the Student 
activities. In his freshman year he played class football 
and, being of strong and rugged physique, was made a 
member of the varsity second team wrestling squad. He 
also entered into the strenuous exercise of hammer throw- 
ing. 

Andy had early united with the Presbyterian Church and 
in his junior year he became interested in the Student 
Church. In the following year he was made president of 
the Student Church Council, one of the highest honors in 
the student life. Andy graduated without scholastic honors 
but had the unique distinction of being declared by the head¬ 
master as the one who had improved most during his four 
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years at Mount Hermon. The citation reads as follows: 
“For marked improvement and progress throughout his 
course, and for energetic interest in community welfare. 
June 7, 1941.” 

Andy spent a few days at the close of each summer vaca¬ 
tion in recreation with his brother Dave, first taking a bi¬ 
cycle trip through New England in connection with the 
Youth Hostel Movement, and again on a canoe trip in 
Canada. The third period was spent in the White Moun¬ 
tains where Dave had a position with the Bretton Woods 
Boy Choir as related elsewhere. 

During the summer of 1941, following his graduation, 
Andy was employed by the Maine Land Corporation with 
headquarters at Bangor, Maine. Here he was occupied 
outdoors in the Maine woods as a helper and handy man, 
and in the salubrious climate found the work most health¬ 
ful and interesting. Up to that time Andy had contem¬ 
plated following forestry or agriculture with the final de¬ 
cision in favor of the latter, and his matriculation at Penn¬ 
sylvania State College in such a course, in the fall of 1941, 
was decided upon. 

He returned from Maine to his father’s home in Mc¬ 
Donald, for a short interval before entering State College 
and while there his restless spirit led him to decide to post¬ 
pone entering college. The call for young men to prepare 
for defense of their country had been sounded and Andy 
decided upon a course in a National Defense Welding 
School at Pittsburgh. He succeeded in qualifying for the 
course and took up the work but found the school much 
crowded so that it was necessary for him to obtain his in¬ 
struction during an eight hour period ending at seven 
o’clock in the morning. He continued this course for four 
weeks working five nights per week and on Saturdays was 
employed as elevator boy in a shoe store in Pittsburgh. 

The work and conditions were such that Andy gave up 
the welding course for a position as messenger in the Mel- 
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Ion National Bank in Pittsburgh. In the meantime Dave, 
his brother, had been inducted into the army and war had 
been declared by the United States on Japan. Andy, hear¬ 
ing the call, enlisted in the army on January 6, 1942. He 
was .inducted into the service at Fort Meade, Maryland, and 
then sent to Fort Eustis, Virginia, as a training center 
where he remained for a period of approximately nine 
weeks. For a considerable portion of this time his brother 
Dave was also located in this camp and they had oppor¬ 
tunity for frequent companionship and association, and 
although the training was difficult, Andy found himself 
more settled and happier than he had been for several 
years. 

Later he was sent to join the 207th Regiment, Anti¬ 
aircraft, Coast Artillery, at Camp Pendleton, Virginia, and 
then after about one week’s time the entire outfit including 
Andy was transferred to Newport, Rhode Island, to take 
up a position of defense and active duty as a member of 
Battery B, Second Platoon, 207th Regiment, Anti-aircraft, 
Coast Artillery. 
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Key to Characters and Abbreviations 

b., born; d., died; m., married 
I, II, III, IV, etc., member of First Generation 
1, 2, 3, 4, etc., member of Second Generation 
A, B, C, D, etc., member of Third Generation 
e, f, g, h, etc., member of Fourth Generation 


John Cunningham, b. Feb. 17, 1794; cl. April 26, 1865. 
On June 26, 1823. m. Rachel Wallace, b. May 24, 
1798; d. Sept. 2, 1870. Seven children; I to VII in¬ 
clusive. 

I. Mary Cunningham, b. April 26, 1824; cl. Jan. 19, 1915. 

II. Peter Wallace Cunningham, b. July 24, 1825; d. 
Aug. 25, 1875. On Oct. 3, 1854. m. Mary Sophia 
Mendell, b. Jan. 17, 1830; d. Dec. 6, 1901. Six chil¬ 
dren, 1 to 6 inclusive. 

1. John Mendell Cunningham, b. Dec. 17, 1855; cl. 
Sept. 22, 1938. On June 12, 1884, m. Sophia 
Eudora Mummert, b. Jan. 14, 1861. Six children, 
A to F inclusive. 

A. Wallace Adam Cunningham, b. Dec. 3, 1885. 

On June 27, 1917, m. Julia Katherine Jones, 
b. Feb. 26, 1893. One child, e. 
e. William Wallace Cunningham, b. May 13, 
1924. 

B. Thomas Donald Cunningham, b. May 4, 1889. 

On June 18, 1921, m. Isabel Coolidge, b. Sept. 
2, 1893. Divorced 1929. Two children, e and f. 
On May 14, 1930, m. Ruth Vincent, b. June 17, 
1897. 
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e. Thomas Donald Cunningham, Jr., b. Oct. 24, 

1922. 

f. Charles Coolidge Cunningham, b. Aug. 24, 

1924. 

C. Edward Cunningham, b. April 27, 1892; d. April 

27, 1892. 

D. John Malcolm Cunningham, b. Oct. 6, 1895. On 

Feb. 10, 1921, m. Katharine Rose Knisell, 
b. Nov. 17,1895. Two children, e and f. 

e. Elizabeth Louise Cunningham, b. Aug. 10, 

1922. 

f. Virginia Cunningham, b. Feb. 21, 1929. 

E. Caroline Louise Cunningham, b. June 5, 1898; 

d. May 6, 1908. 

F. Dorothy Sophia Cunningham, b. Jan. 14. 

1902. On April 12, 1930, m. Theodore James 
Adams, b. April 12, 1904. Divorced 1937. One 
child, e. 

e. Theodore James Adams, Jr., b. Dec. 17, 1931. 

2. William Wallace Cunningham, b. June 25, 1857; 

d. Feb. 5, 1924. On Dec. 13, 1888, m. Bettie Mor¬ 
ris White, b. Oct. 9, 1865 ; d. May 7, 1935. Three 
children, A to C inclusive. 

A. Donald Kenna Cunningham, b. Oct. 5, 1890; 

d. Dec. 25, 1913. 

B. Lois Cunningham, b. Oct. 18, 1893. 

C. Kenneth Wallace Cunningham, b. Sept. 23. 

1896. On June 26, 1926, m. Pauline Priddie, 
b. July 30,1897. Three children, e to g inclusive. 

e. Kenneth Wallace Cunningham, Jr., b. July 26, 

1927. 

f. William Wiess Cunningham, b. Feb. 7, 1930. 

g. Nena Elizabeth Cunningham, b. Jan. 27, 1932. 

3. Caroline Mary Cunningham, b. Dec. 7, 1859; 

d. April 5, 1891. 
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4. Florence Jessie Cunningham, b. Jan. 2, 1862; d. 

Oct. 11, 1904. On Dec. 12, 1894, m. Edward 
Wood Stimson, b. Jan. 23, 1860; d. Jan. 11, 1926. 

5. Samuel Davis Cunningham, b. Dec. 7, 1864; d. Oct. 

24, 1929. On Sept. 24, 1895, m. Anne Greene, 
b. Oct. 16, 1871; d. Feb. 28, 1897. One child, A. 
On Jan. 29, 1902, m. Nellie Tulley, b. March 4, 
1868. Three children, B to D inclusive. 

A. Samuel Davis Cunningham, Jr., b. Feb. 19, 

1897. On Sept. 6, 1921, m. Elizabeth Brown¬ 
ing Herron, b. Feb. 10, 1897. Three children, 
e to g inclusive. 

e. Ann Herron Cunningham, b. Sept. 18, 1922. 

f. Samuel Davis Cunningham, III, b. Oct. 25, 

1925. 

g. Sally Templeton Cunningham, b. Sept. 30, 

1934. 

B. Thomas William Cunningham, b. June 6, 1903; 

d. Feb. 3, 1904. 

C. Peter Wallace Cunningham, b. May 13, 1905. 

In June 1931, m. Julia Verlie Bukey. Divorced 
1938. One child, e. On Nov. 2, 1940, m. Lydia 
Marion Ruffino, b. April 14, 1905. 
e. Robert Duane Cunningham, b. May 10, 1933. 

D. Mary Grace Cunningham, b. March 6, 1909. On 

Aug. 18, 1935, m. Merton Rea Dowlin, b. Aug. 
22, 1901. One child, e. 
e. Davis Rea Dowlin, b. June 22, 1938. 

6. Grace L. Cunningham, b. March 3, 1867. On Dec. 

6, 1894,_ m. Harry Howard Mendenhall, b. Feb. 
12, 1865. Three children, A to C inclusive. 

A. Marion Naomi Mendenhall, b. Nov. 15, 1896. 

B. Fredrick Boone Mendenhall, b. June 16, 1900. 

On May 30, 1929, m. Margaret Colmey, b. Feb. 
3, 1899. 
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C. John Cunningham Mendenhall, b. April 16, 
1905. On June 30, 1940, m. Alfreda Thomp¬ 
son Paulson, b. June 9, 1905. One child, e. 
e. Alfreda Joan Mendenhall, b. Jan. 31, 1942. 

III. William Cunningham, b. June 14, 1827; d. April 21, 
1879. On Sept. 3, 1867, m. Laura Aldrich, d. Nov. 
7, 1867. On Jan. 18, 1872, m. Rachel Latham, b. 
March 4, 1839; d. Feb. 22, 1926. Three children, 
1 to 3 inclusive. 

1. John Wallace Cunningham, b. Jan. 14, 1873; d. 

March 13,1932. On April 26, 1906, m. Lulu May 
Yoder, b. March 25, 1869. 

2. James Latham Cunningham, b. Sept. 28, 1874. On 

Jan. 19, 1905, m. Elizabeth Hays Smith, b. Oct. 
24, 1875; d. Jan. 5, 1919. 

3. Willia Cunningham, b. June 14, 1879. 

IV. Samuel Cunningham, b. Aug. 28, 1829; d. Sept. 30, 
1871. On Sept. 19, 1867, m. Catharine Maria John¬ 
ston, b. Dec._31, 1838; d. June 20, 1907. Two chil¬ 
dren, 1 and 2. 

1. Anna Maria Cunningham, b. Sept. 8, 1868; d. Aug. 

24, 1870. 

2. Mary Wallace Cunningham, b. Feb. 8, 1871; d. 

Dec. 24, 1871. 

V. Jesse Alexander Cunningham, b. April 19, 1831; 

d. May 22, 1913. On Oct. 4, 1870, m. Nannie Mc- 
Farren, b. April 29, 1844; d. March 14, 1938. 

VI. John Cunningham, Jr., b. Oct. 28, 1834; d. Dec. 24, 
1893. On Jan. 1, 1868, m. Eliza Isabelle Taylor, b. 
May 11, 1836; d. Dec. 24, 1899. Two children, 1 
and 2. 

1. Jesse Edward Braden Cunningham, b. Dec. 19, 
1868; d. Dec. 6, 1942. On July 5, 1894, m. Stella 
Clyde Beaumont, b. Jan. 14, 1867; d. Jan. 2, 1919. 
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One child, A. On Jan. 10, 1923, m. Caroline 
Floing Bradshaw, b. Sept. 10, 1880. - 
A. John Beaumont Cunningham, b. Sept. 14, 1897; 

d. Sept. 24, 1897. 

2. Mary Taylor Cunningham, b. Jan. 26, 1872. On 
Oct. 31, 1899, m. John Calvin Silsley, b. July 28, 
1867. Two children, A and B. 

A. Eliza Jane Silsley, b. March 15, 1901. On Nov. 

26, 1942, m. Henry George Seidel, b. Feb. 14, 
1905. 

B. Anna Clyde Silsley, b. Jan. 28, 1903. 

VII. Thomas Davis Cunningham, b. Aug. 17, 1839; 
d. Oct. 9, 1913. On June 13, 1867, m. Helen Par¬ 
sons Shepley, b. Aug. 13, 1845; d. Dec. 2, 1919. Six 
children, 1 to 6 inclusive. 

1. Samuel Howard Cunningham, b. June 24, 1868; 

d. Oct. 24, 1924. On Sept. 6, 1892, m. Julia Em¬ 
ma Zimmers, b. Aug. 26, 1863. One child, A. 

A. Julian Wallace Cunningham, b. May 1, 1893. 
On June 27, 1925, m. Margaret Lorain Mc- 
Garry, b. Sept. 12, 1900. Two children, e and f. 

e. Julian Wallace Cunningham, Jr., b. April 17, 

1926; d. June 10, 1937. 

f. Gary Craig Cunningham, b. Oct. 30, 1933. 

2. Helen Shepley Cunningham, b. July 20, 1871. 

3. Rachel Wallace Cunningham, b. Aug. 15, 1875. 

4. Thomas Davis Cunningham, Jr., b. July 15, 1879; 

d.. March 4, 1912. 

5. Mary Craig Cunningham, b. Aug. 22, 1881. On 

Oct. 1, 1907, m. Charles Stanley Mitchell, b. April 
20, 1882; d. Aug. 13, 1935. Three children, A to 
C inclusive. 

A. Helen Cunningham Mitchell, b. Sept. 20, 1908. 
On June 14, 1930, m. Berkeley Daniels John- 
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son, b. June 29, 1906. Three children, e to g 
inclusive. 

e. Berkeley Daniels Johnson, Jr., b. April 22, 

1931. 

f. Craig Mitchell Johnson, b. Oct. 10, 1933. 

g. Helen Shepley Johnson, b. June 27, 1939. 

B. Frances Pontin Mitchell, b. Feb. 18, 1912. On 

June 24, 1933, m. Thomas Richard Wagner, 
b. Aug. 10, 1909. Three children, e to g in¬ 
clusive. 

e. Faith Cunningham Wagner, b. April 20, 1935. 

f. Carol Reeve Wagner, b. Dec. 23, 1937. 

g. Judith Pontin Wagner, b. Nov. 14, 1939. 

C. Charles Stanley Mitchell, Jr., b. Dec. 12, 1919. 

6. George Smith Cunningham, b. June 21, 1883. On 
March 22,1913, m. Helen Francis Crabbs, b. Dec. 
6, 1888; d. May 15, 1939. Three children, A to C 
inclusive. On Oct. 10, 1940, m. Julia Douglass 
Moorhead, b. April 16, 1909. 

A. Martha Francis Cunningham, b. Feb. 13, 1914. 

On July 1, 1938, m. John Robert Kringel, b. 
Oct. 28, 1913. Two children, e and f. 

e. John Gerhard Kringel, b. March 14, 1939. 

f. George Nelson Kringel, b. April 4, 1942. 

B. Thomas Davis Cunningham, b. May 7. 1916. 

C. Andrew Dent Cunningham, b. Dec. 22, 1922. 
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